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The Published Works of Annemarie von Gabain 


A Bibliography (1928—1990) 
with an Introduction, Translations and a Subject Index. 
Presented in Celebration of Professor von Gabain’s 90th Birthday, 
July 4, 1991 


by 
REINHARD F. HAHN 
Seattle 


Annemarie von Gabain—who is also widely known by her Uzbek 
appellation Maryam dpa, an expression of both respect and endear- 
ment had her debut as a published author in 1928, and she has 
been continuing her greatly productive and illustrious writing ca- 
reer to this day. This career took off to a brilliant start when she 
began to collaborate with her esteemed teacher Wilhelm Bang 
Kaup in publishing a number of articles and monographs on Old 
Uyghur texts that had been discovered during the Royal Prussian 
Turfan Expedition, and when she published her doctoral disserta- 
tion on a Sinological topic. The development of her academic inter- 
ests is traceable upon perusal of her bibliography. She has been 
serving as the superlative model for those who combine Sinology 
and Turcology to study the various languages, civilizations and 
ethnic contacts along the eastern reaches of the ancient Silk Road. 
She has been a vanguard in the development of what she terms 
Groß-Turkologie (Macro-Turcology). This academic discipline en- 
compasses the entirety of the vast and varied Turkic-speaking 
world, while Klein-Turkologie (Micro-Turcology) tends to con- 
sider the study of the various Turkic peoples of Inner Asia merely 
an exotic, negligible appendage to the study of Turkey and its his- 
torically varying spheres of influence. Nor does Annemarie von 
Gabain’s perspective permit genuine Turcology to be treated as 
an appendage to Islamic studies, considering the wide variety of 
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belief systems and their socio-cultural expressions found among 
the Turkic peoples past and present. Professor von Gabain’s 
grammar of Early Written Turkic (Alttürkische Grammatik) re- 
mains a true classic fifty years after the publication of its first edi- 
tion; it serves as one of the most important reference manuals in 
discussions about diachronic aspects of Turkic structure. In her 
published works she deals not only with linguistic matters but also 
with literary, historical, archeological, ethnological, socio-cultural, 
theological and artistic topics, usually within a Chinese and/or 
Central Asian context. A pedagogically particularly useful sum- 
mary of this is contained in her introduction to Central Asian stu- 
dies (Einführung in die Zentralasienkunde, 1979), in which she also 
points toward the future by outlining tasks, opportunities, possi- 
bilities, and her personal wish list (pp. 137—139), all of which de- 
serve the attention of governmental and collegial administrators 
everywhere. Even when she momentarily departs from her geogra- 
phical area of specialization (as in some of her reviews), she does so 
with a great deal of authority, erudition and elegance, proving that 
detailed research in a specialized area does not necessarily mean 
constricting the range of one’s interests and losing sight of human- 
ity’s large picture. 

One of the most common ways of celebrating great scholars’ car- 
eers is to print lists of their published works, thus promoting their 
contributions and their disciplines by facilitating general access to 
them. In the case of Annemarie von Gabain, this has been done 
twice already, once on her sixtieth birthday (H. Braun & I. Hamel, 
1961, Schriftenverzeichnis Annemarie von Gabain 1928-1961, 
Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher 33: 5-11) and once on her eightieth 
birthday (E. A. Gruber & I. Hauenschild, 1981, Schriftenver- 
zeichnis Annemarie von Gabain 1962-1980, In: K. Röhrborn & H. 
W. Brands, eds., Scholia: Beiträge zur Turkologie und Zentralasien- 
kunde, 233-246). The present birthday tribute contains far more 
than a bibliographical update. Completeness of the available data 
permitting, all of Annemarie von Gabain’s published works will be 
presented here, in keeping with international bibliographical stand- 
ards, and with two additions: (1) English translations of titles, and 
(2) an English subject index. Converting entries from the already 
existing, German-based lists required not only changes of format 
as well as occasional corrections and completions but also the in- 
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clusion of publisher references in the case of Professor von Ga- 
bain's books. This updated, reformatted list with English lan- 
guage aids is intended to facilitate relevant bibliographical re- 
search within the widest possible international context. Hopefully, 
it will steer an even greater number of readers toward benefitting 
from the extensive erudition of Annemarie von Gabain, the ac- 
complished scholar, and toward being led onto infinitely fertile 
ground by Annemarie von Gabain, the enthusiastic and encourag- 
ing educator. Alas, only those who have the great privilege of com- 
municating with her directly are able to enjoy the affability, charm 
and joviality of Annemarie von Gabain, the mentor, colleague and 
friend, the truly great woman whose ninethieth birthday we are 
fortunate enough to celebrate this year. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Klasse 
für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst 

Acta orientalia academiz scientiarum hungaricz 

translatable from Chinese as 

Central Asiatic Journal 

Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung 

edited, editor(s), edition 

translatable from French as 

translatable from German as 

Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

translatable from Japanese as 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
translatable from Latin as 

translatable from Mongolian as 

Monumenta serica 

translatable from Modern Uyghur as 

Neue Folge {New Series) 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft für Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens 
Orientalische Literatur-Zeitung 

J. Deny, et al., eds. (1959), Philologiz turcice fundamenia I, Wiesba- 
den: Franz Steiner 

L. Bazin, et al., eds. (1964), Philologie turcice fundamenta IL, Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner 

translatable from Russian as 

review 

translatable from Swedish as 

Silzungsberichte der Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phi- 
losophisch-historische Klasse 

Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst 

A. A. von Le Cog et al. (1972), Sprachwissenschaftliche Ergebnisse 
der deutschen Turfan-Forschung. Gesammelte Berliner Akademie- 
schriften 1908-1938, 123. Leipzig: Zentralantiquariat der Deut- 
schen Demokratischen Republik 

translatable from Turkish as 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher 

Ungarische Jahrbücher 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 

Special section pages 
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02. Die Verbalform auf -°n im Uigurischen |G > Verbal forms end- 
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reading passages, and glossary, with a map of Turkistan, in- 
cluding place names in their Uzbek forms]. Porta linguarum 
orientalium 25. Leipzig, Vienna: Otto Harrassowitz. xvi + 278 
PP. 

02. (ed. with F. W. K. Müller). F. W. K. Müller tarafından başlan- 
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nou du «Tsinchou» [F > A proto-Turkic text from the 4th cen- 
tury: the Xiongnu distich of “Jinzhou”]. Der Islam 29: 244— 
246. 

03. (r) Jarring, G. (1946-1948), Materials to the Knowledge of 
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01. 


Alttiirkische Grammatik, 2nd ed. (See 1941). 


02. Kóktürklerin gócebe hayatindan yerlesik hayata gecmeleri 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


[T > The transition from a nomadic lifestyle to a sedentary 
lifestyle among the K6k Turks] (translation of 1949: 01). An- 
kara Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi Dergisi. 
Alttürkisches Schrifttum [G > Old Turkic literature]. SDAW 
3. 24 pp. 

Die Pronomina im Alttürkischen [G > The pronouns in Old 
Turkic]. ZDMG 100: 581-591. 

Uber Ortsbezeichnungen im Alttürkischen [G > On topographi- 
cal terms in Old Turkic]. Studia orientalia 14: 5. 14 pp. 

(r) Arat, R. R. (1947), Kutadgu bilig I: Metin [T > Qutadcu 
bilig, I: original text]. Der Islam 29: 77-78. 


1951 


(r) Menges, K. H. (1947—), Qaragalpag Grammar. DLZ 72: 
*841— 344. 


1952 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Die Frühgeschichte der Uiguren: 607—745. [G > Early histo- 
ry of the Uyghurs: 607-745]. NGN VO 72: 18-32, 48—49. 

Vor tausend Jahren am uigurischen Hof [G > A thousand 
years ago at the Uyghur court]. Übersee-Rundschau 4: 58—59. 
Zur Geschichte der türkischen Vokalharmony [On the history 
of Turkic vowel harmony]. UAJb 24: 105-111. 

(r) Atalay, B. (1939-1943), Divanü lügat-it-türk 1-3 [T > 
(Mahmid al-Ká3gari's) Divånu lugät al-turk 1-3]. Der Islam 
30: 114-115. 

(r) Turan, O. (1941), Oniki hayvanlı türk takvimi [T > The 
Turkic twelve-animals calendar]. Der Islam 30: 115 — 117. 

(r) Hackmann, H. (1951), Erklärendes Wörterbuch zum chinesi- 
schen Buddhismus: Chinesisch—sanskrit—deutsch [G > Ency- 
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clopedia of Chinese Buddhism: Chinese- Sanskrit - German]. 
NGN VO 72: 37-38, 49. 

(r) Taeschner, F. (1951), Gihanntima: Die altosmanische Chro- 
mik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri 1 [G > Jihännüma: the 
Old Osman chronicle of Mevlänä Mehemmed Nesri, 1]. DLZ 
73: *5b88— 590. | 

(r) Wurm, S. (1951), The Karakalpak language (Anthropos 46: 
487-610). Zeitschrift für Phonetik und allgemeine Sprachwis- 
senschaft 6: 257-260. 

(r) Henze, C. (1951), Bronzegerät, Kultbauten, Religion im älte- 
sien China der Shang-Zeit [G > Bronze utensils, temples, and 
religion in the primeval China of the Shang dynasty]. Anthro- 
pos 47: 1057-1061. 


1953 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


Inhalt und magische Bedeutung der alttürkischen Inschriften 
[G > Contents and magical significance of Old Turkic inscrip- 
tions]. Anthropos 48: 537-556. 

Über die Ahnen der Türkvölker: Betrachtungen zu P Alt- 
heim, Literatur und Gesellschaft im ausgehenden Altertum [G > 
On the ancestors of the Turkic peoples: reflections on F. Alt- 
heim, Literatur und Gesellschaft im ausgehenden Altertum (G > 
Literature and society during the latter middle ages)]. Mittei- 
lungen des Instituts für Orientforschung 1: 474-479. 

Über die Bedeutung frühgeschichtlicher Tierdarstellungen 
[G > On the significance of prehistoric animal images]. In: 
Fuad Köprülü Armagam, Istanbul, 169-176. 
Verbalkompositionen im (Türkei-)Türkischen [G > Verbal 
compounds in Turkish]. Türk dili arastırmaları yıllıgı belleten 
1-15. 

(r) Franke, O. (1951), Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, 5 
IG > History of the Chinese empire, 5]. NGN VO 75: 55-61. 
(r) Räsänen, M. (1949), Materialien zur Lautgeschichte der tür- 
kischen Sprachen [G > Materials for a historical phonology of 
the Turkic languages]. OLZ 48: 67—68. 

Schwidetzky, I. (1950), Turaniden-Studien [G > Turanian (= 
Turkic) studies]. OLZ 48: 166-168. 
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1954 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Buddhistische Türkenmissionen [G > Buddhist Turkic mis- 
sions]. In: Schubert, J., ed., Asiatica: Festschrift Friedrich Wel- 
ler zum 65. Geburtstag gewidmet von seinen Freunden, Kollegen 
und Schülern, Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 161-173. 
Türkische Turfantexte VIII: Texte in Brahmischrift [G > 
Turkic texts from Turfan, VII: texts in the Brahmi script]. 
ADAW 7. 105 pp. 

Ein türkisches Iphigenien-Drama (Iphigenia Tauriste von 
S. Batu) [G > A Turkish Iphegenia-type drama (Iphigenia 
Tauriste by S. Batu)]. In: F. M. Meier, ed., Wesiöstliche Ab- 
handlungen: Rudolf Tschudi zum 70. Geburtstag, Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 278-287. 

(with O. Pritsak) Zum Geburtstag Martti Räsänens [G > On 
the occasion of Martti Räsänen’s birthday]. UJb 26: 123-125. 
(r) Benzing, J. (1954), Einführung in das Studium der altat- 
schen Philologie und der Turkologie [G > Introduction to the 
study of Altaic philology and Turcology]. Die Welt des Islam, 
NF, 3: 290—292. 

(r) Schmidt, W. (1949), Die asiatischen Hirtenvölker: Die pri- 
müren Hirtenvilker der Alt-Türken, der Altai- und Abakan-Ta- 
taren [G > The pastoral peoples of Asia: the primarily pasto- 
ral peoples among the Ancient Turks, and the Altay and Aba- 
qan Tatars]. OLZ 49: *43'7 —440. 


1955 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Alttürkische Datierungsformen [G > Old Turkic dating sys- 
tems]. UAJb 27: 191—203. 

Hunnisch-türkische Beziehungen [G > Ree rela- 
tions]. In: Toğan, Ahmed Zeki Velidi, ed. (1950-1955), Zeki 
Velidi Toğan Armajanw Symbolæ in honorem Z. V. Toğan, 
Istanbul, 14-29. 

(r) Carroll, T. D. (1953), Account of the T’u-yü-hun in the His- 
tory of the Chin-dynasty. Oriens 8: 301—303. 

(r) Eberhard, W., & P. N. Boratov (1953), Typen türkischer 
Volksmärchen [G > Types of Turkish folktales]. Der Islam 32: 
129-181. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


08. 
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(r) Hamilton, J. R. (1955), Les Ouigours à l'époque des Cinq 
Dynasties d'apres les documents chinois [F > The Uyghurs dur- 
ing the Five Dynasties according to Chinese documents]. 
UAJb 27: 128. 

Bausteine zur mongolischen Literaturgeschichte [G > Build- 
ing blocks of Mongolian literary history]: (r) Heissig (Heißig), 
W. Die Pekinger lamaistischen Blockdrucke [G > Lamaist 
woodblock prints of Peking]. UAJb 27: 252-253. 

(r) Lewicki, M. (1949), La langue mongole des transcriptions 
chinoises du XIV" siècle: le Houa-ji yi-yu de 1889 [F > The 
Mongolian language of 14th century Chinese transcriptions: 
the Huan yıyu of 1389]. OLZ 50: *177-179. 

(r) Ritter, H. (1953), Karagöz: Türkische Schattenspiele [G > 
Karagöz: Turkish shadow-plays]. ZDMG 105: 230-231. 

(r) Schmidt, W. (1952). Die assatischen Hirtenvolker: Die se- 
kundären Hirtenvölker der Mongolen, der Burjaten |G > The 
pastoral peoples of Asia: the secondarily pastoral peoples of 
the Mongols and Buryad]. OLZ 50: *66—69. 


1956 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Neuerscheinungen und Arbeitsplätze (sic. = Arbeitspläne) auf 
dem Gebiet der Altaistik und Zentralasienkunde [G > New 
publications and work projects in the area of Altaistics and 
Central Asian studies]. ZDMG 106: 23-42. 

Religiöse Vorstellungen altaischer Völker nach P. Wilhelm 
Schmidt [G > Religious concepts of Altaic peoples according 
to P. Wilhelm Schmidt]. Anthropos 51: 1067-1074. 

(r) Feng Jiasheng (Féng Chia-shéng) (1955), Keben Huihu- 
wen ‘Fo shou tian-di ba yang shenchou jing’ yanjiu (K’o-pén 
Huei-hu-wén ‘Fo shou t’ien-ti pa yang shén-ch’ou ching’ yen- 
chiu) [C > A study of an (Old-)Uyghur-language woodblock 
print of the sütra ‘Sacred spell of the Eight Yang in heaven 
and on earth’] (Kaogu xuebao (K'ao-kw hsüeh-pao) 9: 1883— 
192). UAJb 28: 101. 

(r) Feng Jiasheng (Féng Chia-shéng) (1954), Yuan-dai Wei- 
wuer-wen qiyue er zhong ( Yüan-tai Wei-wu-érh-wén ch'i-yüeh 
érh chung) [C > Two kinds of handwritten Uyghur contracts 
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from the Yuan dynasty] (Lishi yanjiu [Li-shih yen-chiu JL 
119-131). UAJb 28: 101. 

05. (r) Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher: Fortsetzung der „Ungarischen 
Jahrbücher“ [G > Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher: sequel to the 
Ungarische Jahrbücher]. OLZ 51: *537—539. 

06. (r) Zamcarano, C. 7. (1955), The Mongol Chronicles of the 17th 
century. DLZ TT: *810—812. 


1957 


01. Maitrisimit I: Faksimile der alttürkischen Version eines Werkes 
der buddhistischen Vaibhasika-Schule [G > Maitrimisit, I: fac- 
simile of the Old Turkic version of a work from the Buddhist 
Vaibhäsika school]. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 69 pp., 113 ta- 
bles. 

02. (r) Hentze, C. (1955), Tod, Auferstehung, Weltordnung: Das 
mythische Bild im ältesten China, in den grofasiatischen und 
zirkumpazifischen Kulturen I, II [G > Death, resurrection, 
universal order: the mythical image in primeval China and in 
Greater Asiatic and Pacific Rim cultures, I, II]. Anthropos 52: 
656—658. 

03. (r) Poppe, N. (1954), Grammar of Written Mongolian. NGNVO 
81: 68-70. 

04. (r) Schmidt, W. (1954), Die asiatischen Hirtenvölker: Die pri- 
mär-sekundären Hirtenvolker der Jakuten [G > The pastoral 
peoples of Asia: the primary-secondarily pastoral peoples 
among the Yakuts]. OLZ 51: 58—64. | 


1958 


01. (with W. Winter). Türkische Turfantexte IX: Ein Hymnus an 
den Vater Mani auf „Tocharisch“ B mit alttürkischer Überset- 
zung [G > Turkic texts from Turfan, IX: a hymn addressing 
Father Mani in “Tokharian” B with Old Turkic translation]. 
SBAW 2. 45 pp. 

02. (r) Eberhard, W. (1955), Minstrel Tales from Southeastern Tur- 
key. Anthropos 53: 655-656. 

03. (r) Menges, K. H. (1955), Glossar zu den volkskundlichen Tez- 
ten aus Ost-Turkestan II [G > Glossary for Volkskundliche Tex- 
te aus Ost-Turkestan (G > Ethnographical texts from Eastern 
Turkestan), II]. Der Islam 33: 194—196. 


04. 
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(r) Räsänen, M. (1957), Materialien zur Morphologie der türki- 
schen Sprachen |G > Materials for the morphology of the 
Turkic languages]. UAJb 30: 153-155. 


1959 


01. 


02. 
03. 
04. 


05. 


06. 


(with T. Kowalski). Türkische Turfantexte X: Das Avaddna des 
Démons Átavaka [G > Turkic texts from Turfan, X: the Ava- 
dana of the demon Atavaka]. ADAW 1. 60 pp. 

Das Alttürkische [G > Old Turkic]. In: Ptf I: 21—45. 

Die Sprache des Codex Cumanicus [G > The language of the 
Codex cumanicus]. In: Ptf I: 46-73. 

Ein türkmenisches Volksmärchen (Aqpamiq) [G > A Turk- 
men folktale: Agpamig]. UAJb 31: 95—111. 

(r) Haussig, H. W. (1953), Theophylakts Exkurs über die sky- 
tischen Vólker [G > Theophylactus' mention of the Scythian 
peoples], Byzantion 23. ZDMG 109: 435—438. 

(r) Liu, M.-Ts. (1958), Die chinesischen Nachrichten zur Ge- 
schichte der Ost-Türken (T’u-ktie) [G > Chinese reports pertain- 
ing to the history of the Eastern Turks (Tujue)]. ZDMG 109: 
460-463. 


1960 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


Festgruß zum 70. Geburtstag von Professor Julius Németh 
am 2. 11. 60 [G > Salutatory address on the occasion of cele- 
brating Professor Julius Németh’s 70th birthday, November 
2, 1960]. UAJb 32: 161—163. 

Gedanken zum X XV. Internationalen Orientalisten-KongreB 
in Moskau vom 9.-16. 8. 1960 [G > Reflections on the occa- 
sion of the 25th International Conference of Orientalists in 
Moscow, August 9-16, 1960]. Orient 1: 65-67. 

(with J. Glaubitz, B. Spuler, & O. Pritsak). Japanische Arbei- 
ten über Zentralasien [G > Japanese works about Central 
Asia]. Der Islam 35: 127-141. 

Kazakentum: Eine soziologisch-philologische Studie [G > 
Qazaq identity: a socio-philological study]. AOH 11: 161-167. 
Nad Cem rabotajut ucenye [R > On what scholars are work- 
ing]. Voprosy jazykoznania 9:6: 133. 
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(r) Deny, J. (1955), Principes de grammaire turque («Turk» de 
Turquie) [F > Principles of Turkish (Turkey “Türk”) gram- 
mar]. Der Islam 36: 1-2: 210-212. 

(r) Köster, H. (1958), Symbolik des chinesischen Universismus 
[G > Symbolism of Chinese perceptions of the universe]. Sino- 
logica 6: 212—213. 

Ein wichtiger Beitrag zum Alt-Osmanischen [G > An impor- 
tant contribution toward (the study of) Old Osman]: (r) Man- 
suroglu, M. (1958), Sultan Veled’in türkge manzumeleri [T > 
Sultan Veled's Turkish verse]. UAJb 32: 253—254. 

(r) Menges, K. H. (1957), Das Cayatajische in der persischen 
Darstellung von Mirza Mahdi Xan [G > The Chaghatay lan- 
guage in the Persian depiction of Mirz& Mahdi Khan]. Der Is- 
lam 35: 202—204. 

Ein neues Werk über mongolische Volksdichtung [G > A new 
work about Mongolian folk poetry]: (r) Poppe, N. (1955), 
Mongolische Volksdichtung [G > Mongolian folk poetry]. 
UAJb 32: 255-256. 

(r) Taeschner, F. (1955), Gihanntima: Die aliosmanische Chro- 
nik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri 2 [G > Jihännüma: the 
Old Osman chronicle of Mevlânâ Mehemmed Nesri, 2]. DLZ 
81: *893—895. 


1961 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Maitrisimit II: Faksimile der alttürkischen Version eines Wer- 
kes der buddhistischen Vaibhäsika-Schule [G > Maitrisimit, II: 
facsimile of the Old Turkic version of a work from the Bud- 
dhist Vaibhasika school]. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 93 pp., 203 
tables. 

Das uigurische Königtum von Chotscho, ca. 950-1250 [G > 
The Uyghur kingdom of Qocho, ca. 950-1250]. SDAW. 

(r) Bazin, L., Recherches sur les parlers T’o-pa (V* siècle aprés 
J. C.) [F > Research on the Tabghach (Toba) language (5th 
century C. E.)]. 

(r) Zajaczkowski, A., ed. (1954-1958), Vocabulatre arabe-kip- 
tchak de Vépoque de l'État mamelouk: Bulgat al-mustag fi lugat 
at-turk wagifzäg [F > Arabic-Qypchaq vocabulary of the Ma- 
meluke state era: Bulgat al-mustäg fi lugat al-turk wa-qifjáq]. 
Der Islam 36: 3. 


05. 
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Indo-skythische Studien [Indo-Scythian studies]: (r) H. W. 
Bailey, ed. (1961), Khotanese texts, Indo-Scythian studies 4. 
UAJb 33: 458-459. 


1962 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


077. 


08. 


09. 


10. 


Uiguru-ókoku ni okeru hin-i no aru shisei (kóen-yóshi) [J — 
The dignified attitude of the royal Uyghurs]. Téy6 gakuhó 
45:3: 94-104. 

Kazaklık [T > Qazaq identity]. In: Gy. Németh et al., eds. Né- 
meth armagam, Ankara: Türk Dil Kurumu yayınları, 191, 
167-170. 

Vom Sinn symbolischer Farbbezeichnung [G > On the mean- 
ing of symbolic color terminology]. AOH 15: 111-117. 

Zehn Jahre Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher [G > Ten years of 
Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher]. UAJb 34: 1-3. 

Symposion über die moderne Literatur der Türkvölker in der 
Sowjetunion [G > Symposium on modern literature of the 
Turkic peoples of the Soviet Union]. UAJb 34: 284-286. 

Uber eine mongolische Wörterbuch-Arbeit [G > On a Mongo- 
han dictionary project]. UAJb 34: 158. 

(r) Hentze, C. (1962), Das Haus als Weltort der Seele: Ein Bei- 
trag zur Seelensymbolik in China, Großasien, Altamerika [G > 
The house as worldly abode: a contribution toward (the study 
of) soul symbolism in China, Greater Asia, and Ancient Amer- 
ica]. Anthropos 57: 916-917. 

Ein posthumes Werk von Julius v. Farkas [G > A posthumous 
work by Julius von Farkas]: (r) Farkas, J. von (1961), Die Kul- 
tur der Ungarn: Mit Beiträgen von Thomas von Bogyay [G > 
The culture of the Hungarians: with contributions by Thomas 
von Bogyay]. UAJb 34: 125-127. 

Bibliographie über die sowjetische Turkologie [G > Bibliogra- 
phy of Soviet Turcology]: (r) Sovieto-Turcica: Beiträge zur Bi- 
bliographie der türkischen Sprachwissenschaft in russischer 
Sprache in der Sowjelunion 1917-1957 [G > Sovieto—Turcica: 
contributions toward a bibliography of Russian-language 
Turkic linguistics (works) in the Soviet Union, 1917-1957]. 
UAJb 34: 157-158. 

(r) Séerbak, A. M. ( 1961), Grammatiéesky ocerk jazyka tjurk- 
skix tekstov X—- XIII ov. iz Vostoénogo Turkestana [R > Gram- 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


GP 


24. 
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matical sketch of the language of 10th- to 13th-century texts 
from Eastern Turkestan]. UAJb 34: 171. 

(r) Schimmel, A. (1960), Some notes on the cultural activity of 
the first Uzbek rulers, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Socte- 
ty, 149-166. UAJb 34: 172, 


. (5) Uray, G. (1961), Notes on a Tibetan military document 


from Tun-huang. AOH 12: 223-230. 


. (r) Isänbät, N. (1959), Tutar halıq mäkal’lär [Tatar > Tatar 


folktales]. UAJb 34: 176-177. 

(r) Uray-Köhalmi, K. (1960), Über die Wörter qurlug und sä- 
dag der chakassischen Folklore [G > On the words qurlug and 
sadaq in Khaqas folklore] (AOH 11: 293-297). UAJb 34: 179. 
Das deutsch-türkische Wörterbuch [G > The German-Tur- 
kish dictionary]: (r) Jansky, H. (1958-1961), Deuisch-türk:- 
sches Wörterbuch [G > German-Turkish dictionary], 1/2. UAJb 
34: 280. 

(r) Kirgizskij geroičeskij épos ‘Manas’ [G > The Qirghiz heroic 
epic Manas]. UAJb 34: 181. 

(r) Palló, M. K. (1961), Zur Frage der tschuwaschischen v- 
Prothese [G > About the problem of Chuvash v-prothesis] 
(AOH 12: 33-44). UAJb 34: 182. 

Uigurisches Kontraktwesen [G > (Old) Uyghur contractual 
system]: (r) Mori, M. (1961), A Study on Uygur Documents of 
Loans for Consumption. UAJb 34: 2830-283. 

Moyolische Forschungen [G > Moghol studies]: (r) Iwamura, 
Sh. (1961), The Zirni Manuscript: a Persian-Mongolian glossa- 
ry and grammar. UAJb 34: 283—284. 

(r) (1961) Gazi Eğitim Enstitüsü aragtırmaları ve incelemeleri, 1 
[T > Research and studies at the Gazi Eğitim Enstitüsü, 1]. 
UAJb 34: 304. 

(r) (1960) Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko. UAJb 34: 304. 


. (x) The Toyo Gakuho 42:3 (1959), 42:4 (1960). UAJb 34: 304. 
. (r) Konyalı, I. H. (1960), Âbideleri ve kitabeleri ile Erzurum ta- 


rihi [T > Erzurum’s history through monuments and inscrip- 
tions]. UAJb 34: 305. 

(r) (1962), Miniatury rukopisi “Babur-name”: miniatures of 
Babur nama. UAJb 34: 305. 
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1963 


01. 
02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


08. 


09. 


(ed.). Turkologie [G > Turcology]. HO 5:1: 1. 

Charakteristik der Türksprachen [G > Characteristics of the 
Turkic languages]. In: HO 5:1 (see 1963: 01): 1-26. 

Die zentralasiatischen Türksprachen [G > The Central Asian 
Turkic languages]. In: HO 5:1 (see 1963: 01): 139—160. 

Die Südwest-Dialekte des Tiirkischen [G > The southwestern 
dialects of Turkish]. In: HO 5:1 (see 1963: 01): 174-204. 
Zentralasiatische tiirkische Literaturen, 1: Vorislamische alt- 
türkische Literatur [G > Central Asian Turkic literatures, 1: 
pre-Islamic Old Turkic literature]. In: HO 5:1 (see 1963: 01): 
207 —228. 

The cloak of the East Roman emperors in Central Asia. In: 
Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in 
Japan, 8: 16-21. 

Notes on the dwellings of the Altaic peoples: the Uiyur king- 
dom of Khocho (850-1250). In: Aspects of Altaic Civilization: 
Proceedings of the 5th Meeting of the PIAC Held at the Indiana 
University, June 4—9, 1962, Uralic and Altaic Series 23, Bloom- 
ington, The Hague: Indiana University Publications, 45-46. 
Notes on dress and ornament: the Uiyur kingdom of Khocho. 
In: Aspects of Altaic Civilization: Proceedings of the 5th Meeting 
of the PIAC Held at the Indiana University, June 4-9, 1962, 
Uralic and Altaic Series 23, Bloomington, The Hague: Indiana 
University Publications, 171-174. 

Sekaishi-jö no toruko minzoku [J > World history and the 
Turkic peoples]. Oriento 6:1: 43-57. 


1964 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Alttürkische Schreibkultur und Druckerei [G > Old Turkic 
literary culture and printing]. In: Pif II: 171-191. 

Die alttürkische Literatur [G > Old Turkic literature]. In: Pif 
II: 211—243. 

Komanische Literatur [G > Koman literature]. In: Pif I: 
243 —2b1. 

Die Schreiber der alt-tiirkischen Brahmi-Texte [G > The 
writers of the Old Turkic Brahmi texts]. Studia orientalia 28:5: 
8-1. 
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Neue Studien zur Klostergeschichte der Mongolei [G > New 
studies on the monastic history of Mongolia]: (r) Heissig 
(HeiBig), W. (1961), Erdeniyin Erike: Mongolische Chronik der 
lamaistischen Klosterbauten der Mongolei von Isibaldan, 1835 
iG > Erdeniyin erike (M. > A string of gems): Isibaldan’s 1835 
Mongolian chronicle of Lamaist monastery buildings in Mon- 
golia]. UAJb 35: 240-241. 

(r) Poppe, N., jr. (1962), Uzbek Newspaper Reader (with glossa- 
ry). JAOS 84: 456 —457. 


1965 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


Die Dreizack-Kappe uigurischer Würdenträger [G > The tri- 
dent-shaped cap of (Old) Uyghur dignitaries]. UAJb 36: 331— 
335. 

Die fliegenden Genien von Yün-kang: Verkörperung geistiger 
Freude [G > The flying genii of Yungang: embodiment of spi- 
ritual delight]. NGN VO 97: 7-12. 

Pferd und Reiter im mittelalterlichen Zentralasien [G > 
Horse and rider in medieval Central Asia]. CAJ 10:3-4: 228— 
243. 

(r) Bazin, L. (1963), Uber die Sternkunde in alttiirkischer Zeit 
IG > About astronomy during the Old Turkic era]. ZDMG 
115: 428 — 429. 

(r) Boyce, M. (1960), A Catalogue of Iranian Manuscripts in 
Manichean Script in the German Turfan Collection. OLZ 60: 
*501-504. 


1966 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Rahmeti Arat: 15. 4. 1900-29. 11. 1964 [G > Raxmeti Arat: 
April 15, 1900 - November 29, 1964]. UA.Jb 38: 133-134. 
Symposion über „Volksepen der uralischen und altaischen 
Völker“ [G > Symposium on “Folk Epics of the Uralic and Al- 
taic Peoples” |. UAJb 38: 135—136. 

Japanische Orientalistik [G > Oriental Studies in Japan). 
UAJb 38: 136-141. 

Der große Meister der Sowjet-Turkologie: Nikolaj Aleksand- 
rovié Baskakov [G > The grand master of Soviet Turcology: 
Nikolaj Aleksandrovič Baskakov]. UAJb 38: 149-150. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


08. 


09. 


10. 
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Miniaturen, kulturwissenschaftlich betrachtet [G > Minia- 
tures examined from the angle of cultural research]. UAJb 38: 
177-181. 

(r) Giraud, R. (1961), L'inscription de Bain Tsokto [E > The 
inscription of Bain Tsokto]. Der Islam 42: 103-106. 

(r) Bazin, L., et al., eds. (1964), Philologiz turcice fundamenta 
II|L > Basis of Turkic philology, 2]. Der Islam 42: 288-290. 
Ein altes Reisewerk tiber Sibirien [G > An old travelogue on 
Siberia]: (r) Messerschmidt, D. G. (1962-1964), Forschungs- 
reise durch Sibirien [G > Research trip through Siberia]. 
UAJb 38: 141—143. 

Ein neues osttürkisches Dialektwörterbuch [G > A new 
Eastern Turki dialect dietionary]: (r) Jarring, G. (1964), An 
Eastern Turki-English dialect dictionary. UAJb 38: 150—151. 
Ein neues tatarisches Handbuch [G > A new Tatar manual]: 
(r) Poppe, N. (1963), Tatar Manual: descriptive grammar and 
texts with a Tatar-English glossary. UAJb 38: 152—154. 


1967 


01. 


02. 


03. 


Die Drucke der Turfan-Sammlung [G > The prints of the 
Turfan Collection]. SDAW 1. 40 pp. 

Die Drucke der Turfan-Sammlung |G > The prints of the 
Turfan Collection]. Forschung und Fortschritte 41: 276 - 277. 

(r) Poppe, N. (1964), Bashkir Manual: descriptive grammar 
and texts with a Bashkir-English glossary. Der Islam 43: 229 — 
231. 


1968 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


Renklerin sembolik anlamları [T > Symbolic meanings of 
colors]. Türkoloji dergisi 3: 107-113. 

Die Turkologie in der Sowjetunion [G > Turcology in the 
Soviet Union]. Mitteilungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica 1: 196 — 
206. 

Uber die Rezensionen [G > About the reviews), UAJb 40: 
253-254. 

Eine neue Schwester-Zeitschrift [G > A new sister journal). 


UAJb 40: 118-119. p 
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05. (r) Bareau, A., W. Schubrink, & C. Fiirer-Haimendorf, eds. 
(1964), Die Religionen Indiens, 8: Buddhismus — Jinismus — 
Primitivcülker [G > The Religions of India, 3: Buddhism- Ji- 
nism primitive peoples]. Theologische Revue 64: *300 —302. 

06. Zum Hedin-Atlas [G > About Hedin's atlas]: (r) Hedin, S. 
(1967), Central Asia Atlas. UAJb 40: 241—242. 

07. (r) Hentze, C. (1967), Funde in Alt-China: Das Welterleben im 
ültesten China [G > Discoveries in Ancient China: experienc- 
ing the world in primeval China]. Anthropos 63-64 (1968— 
1969): 596-597. 

08. (r) Kidder, J. E., jr. (1964), Japan: Frühe Kunst [G > Japan: 
early art]. NGN VO 103: 77-78. 


1969 


01. Die Qoco-Uiguren und die nationalen Minderheiten [G > The 
Qocho Uyghurs and national minorities]. Sprache 241—249. 
(C£. 1974:03) 

02. (r) Belenickij, A. (1968), Zentral-Asien [G > Central Asia]. 
CAJ 18: 155—156. 

03. (r) Pinks, E. (1968), Die Uiguren von Kan-chou $n der frühen 
Sung-Zeit (960—1028) [G > The Uyghurs of Ganzhou during 
the early Song dynasty (960—1028)]. CAJ 13: 156—159. 

04. (r) Samolin, W. (1969), East Turkestan to the Twelfth Century. 
Der Islam 45: 177-178. 


1970 


01. Historisches aus den Turfan-Handschriften [G > Historical 
data (gathered) from the Turfan manuscripts]. Acta ortentalia 
32: 115—124. 

02. Primäre und sekundäre Kasus im Alttürkischen [G > Primary 
and secondary case in Old Turkic]. In: R. Jakobson & Sh. 
Kawamoto, eds. Studies in General and Oriental Linguistics: 
presented to Shirö Hattori on the occasion of his 60th birthday, 
Tokyo: TEC, 131—187. 

03. Zu den alttiirkischen Gürtelbeschlägen [G > About Old 
Turkic belt fittings]. UAJb 42: 175-176. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


08. 


09. 


10. 
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Altaistik in Ost-Berlin [G > Altaisties in East Berlin]. UAJb 
42: 178-180. 

Die 12. PIAC in Berlin [G > The 12th PIAC in Berlin]. UAJb 
42: 180-182. 

(r) Radloff (= Radlov), V. V. (1968, reprint), South Siberian 
Oral Literature: Turkic texts, 2. UAJb 42: 253—256. 

(r) Jahn, K. (1969), Die Geschichte der Oguzen des RaSid ad- 
Din [G > The History of the Oghuz by Rasidu al-Din]. UAJb 
42: 255-257. 

(r) Liu, M.-Ts. (1969), Kutscha und seine Beziehungen zu Chi- 
na vom 2. Jh. bis zum 6. Jh. n.Chr. [G > Kucha and its rela- 
tions with China between the 2nd and 6th centuries C. RL 
UAJb 42: 259-261. 

(r) Sinor, D. (1969), Inner Asia: history, civilization, languages. 
UAJb 42: 262. 

(r) Menges, K. H. (1968), The Turkic Languages and Peoples: 
an introduction to Turkic studies. Der Islam 46: 187-190. 


1971 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Frühe Zeugen der Scherengitter-Jurte [G > Early observa- 
tions of folding-trellis-type yurts]. In: Magyar Tudomänyos 
Akadémia, eds., Studia turcica, Bibliotheca orientalis hungari- 
ca 17: 169-173. 

The purgatory of the Buddhist Uighurs: book illustrations 
from Turfan. In: Mahayanist Art after A. D. 900 (Proceedings 
of a Colloquy held 28 June-1 July 1971 at the Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, London), 25-85. 

Zur Erinnerung an Alexander von Middendorf: Vorbemer- 
kung [G > In memory of Alexander von Middendorf: pream- 
ble]. UAJb 43: 142-143. 

Zum „skytischen“ Tierstil [G > On the “Scythian” style of 
animal (depiction)]: (r) Grjasnow, M. (1970), Südsibirien [G > 
Southern Siberia]. UAJb 43: 140—142. 

(r) Räsänen, M. (1969), Versuch eines etymologischen Wörter- 
buchs der Tiirksprachen [G > Attempt at an etymological dic- 
tionary of the Turkic languages]. UAJb 43: 222—223. 

(r) Harada, Y. (1970), Chinese dress and personal ornaments in 
the T'ang Dynasty. UAJb 43: 245-246. 
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1972 


01. 


02. 


08. 


13. 


(with W. Veenker). „Radloff“: Index der deutschen Bedeutungen 
[G > “Radlov”: index of the German glosses]. Veröffentli- 
chungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica 1 (Issued in 4 fascicles, 
1969-1972). vii + 913pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 
(with F. W. K. Müller). Uigurica IV. In: SEdTF. (Reprint of 
1931:03) 


. Die uigurische Hüen-tsang-Biographie [G > The (Old) Uyghur 


Xuanzang biography]. In: SEdTF. (Reprint of 1935) 


. (with W. Bang). Türkische Turfan-Texte I-V. In: SEdTF 


(Reprints of 1929:01, 02, 1930:02, 03, 1931:01) 


. (with W. Bang). Analytischer Index zu den fünf ersten Stük- 


ken der Türkischen Turfan-Texte. In: SEdTF. (Reprint of 
1931:02) 


. (with W. Bang & G. R. Rachmati). Türkische Turfantexte VI. 


In: SEGTF. (Reprint of 1934:01) 


. (r) (1970) Abhidharma-kosa-bhäsya-tikä tattvārtha-nāma: the 


Uigur translation of Sthiramati's commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakosasästra: Abidarim kogavardi gastr. UAJb 44: 
297-298. 

(r) Finsterbusch, K. (1966-1971), Verzeichnis und Motivindex 
der Han-Darstellungen [G > List and motif index of Han imag- 
es], 1:2. UAJb 44: 303-304. 


. (r) Grimm, M. (1968), Das Leben Buddhas: Ein chinesisches 


Holzschnittfragment [G > The Buddha’s life: a fragment of a 
Chinese woodblock]. NGN VO 111: 79-80. 


. (r) Ligeti, L., ed. (1971), Studia Turcica [L > Turkic studies). 


UAJb 44: 292—294. 


. (r) Tekin, T. (1968), A Grammar of Orkhon Turkic. UAJb 44: 


294-295. 


. (r) Hazai, G., & P. Zieme (1971), Fragmente der uigurischen 


Version des „Jin’gangjing mit den Gatàs des Meister Fu“ [G > 
Fragments of the (Old) Uyghur version of “Jingangjing with 
the gatas of Master Fu"]. UAJb 44: 295—297. 

(r) Jisl, L. (1972), Balbals, Steinbabas und andere Steinfiguren 
als Äußerungen der religiösen Vorstellungen der Ost-Türken 
[G > Balbals, stone babas, and other types of stone statues as 
expressions of religious concepts among the Eastern Turks]. 
UAJb 44: 298—299. 
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14. (r) Jahn, K. (1971), Die Chinageschichte des Rasid ad-Din [G > 
The history of China by RaSidu al-Din]. UAJb 44: 299—302. 

15. (r) Pozdneyev, A. M. (1892), Mongolia and the Mongols. UAJb 
44: 302—303. | 


1973 


01. Das Leben im uigurischen Königreich von Qoéo (850-1250) 
[G > Life in the Uyghur kingdom of Qocho]; 1: text, 2: tables. 
Veröffentlichungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica, 6. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz. 

02. Keitigarbha-Kult in Zentralasien: Buchillustrationen aus den 
Turfan-Funden [G > Ksitigarbha cult in Central Asia: book il- 
lustrations from among the Turfan discoveries]. In: H. Hartel 
& V. Moeller, eds. Indologen-Tagung 1971: Verhandlungen der 
Indologischen Arbeitstagung im Museum für Indische Kunst 
Berlin ?.— 9. Oktober 1971, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 47-71. 

03. Sinologie im Interesse der türkischen Geschichtsforschung 
[G > Sinology in the interest of historical Turkic research]. 
UAJb 45: 261—263. 

04. (r) Chadwick, N. K., & V. Zhirmunsky (1969), Oral Epics of 
Central Asia. DLZ 94: 331—333. 

05. (r) Mannerheim, C. G. (1940, 1969), Across Asta from West to 
East in 1906-1908, 1/2. Tribus 22: 228—231. 

06. Eine große turkologische Zeitschrift [G > A great Turcologi- 
cal journal]: (r) Someiskaja tjurkologija [R > Soviet Turkology]. 
UAJb 45: 260-261. 

07. Eine historische Zeitschrift [G > An historical journal]: (r) 
Journal of Asian History. UAJb 45: 263—266. 

08. (r) Le Coq, A. von, et al. (1972, reprint), Sprachunssenschaftli- 
che Ergebnisse der deutschen Turfan-Forschung [G > Linguistic 
findings of German Turfan research]. UAJb 45: 300—302. 

09. (r) Tryjarski, E. (1968-1972), Dictionnaire arméno-kiptchak: 
d’apres trois manuscrits des collections mennoises [F > Arme- 
nian-Qypchaq dictionary: based upon three manuscripts from 
Viennese collections]. UAJb 45: 302—303. 

10. (r) Umarov (Omaráw), A. R. (1972), Ozbekistän SSR san'ati: 
iskusstvo Uzbeksko7 SSR: the art of Soviet Uzbekistan. UAJb 
45: 803—304. 
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z 


(r) Clauson, G. (1972), An Etymological Dictionary of Pre- 

Thirteenth-Century Turkish. UAJb 45: 305-306. 

12. (r) (1971) Le conte buddhique du bon et du mauvais prince en 
version ouigoure [F > The story of the good prince and the bad 
prince in its Old) Uyghur version]. UAJb 45: 307—308. 

13. (r) Heissig (HeiDig), W. (1973), Die Religionen der Mongolei 

[G > Mongolia’s religions]. UAJb 45: 312-314. 


1974 


01. Alttürkische Grammatik [G > Old Turkic grammar], 3rd ed. 
Porta linguarum orientalium, NF, 15. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz. xxiv + 398 pp. (See 1941, 1950:01) 

02. Persönliche Erinnerungen an W. Bang-Kaup [G > Personal 
memories about W. Bang-Kaup]. In: Sprache, Geschichie und 
Kultur der altaischen Völker: Protokollband der 12. Tagung der 
PIAC 1969 in Berlin, Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Alten Orients 5: 51-55. 

03. Die Qoco-Uiguren und die nationalen Minderheiten [G > The 
Qocho Uyghurs and national minorities]. In: Sprache, Ge- 
schichte und Kultur der altasschen Völker: Protokollband der 12. 
Tagung der PIAC 1969 in Berlin, Schriften zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Alten Orients 5: 241—249. (Cf. 1969:01) 

04. (r) Mannerheim, C. G. E. (1969), Across Asta from West to 
East in 1906-1908. Tribus 238—239. 


1975 


Types of Arhats on a series of wall paintings from Turfan. In: 
Toyo Bunko Kenkyubu, eds., Memoirs of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Toyo Bunko 33, Tokyo: Toyo Bunko, 161-169. 


1976 


01. Alt-tiirkische Texte in soghdischer Schrift [G > Old Turkic 
texts in Soghdian script]. In: Hungaro-Turcica: studies in hon- 
our of Julius Németh, Budapest, 69-77. 

02. Ein chinesisch-uigurischer Blockdruck [G > A Chinese-Uy- 
ghur woodblock print]. In: Heissig (Heißig), W., et al., eds. 


03. 


04. 


05. 
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Tractata altaica: Denis Sinor, sexagenartio optime de debus altai- 
cis merito dedicata, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 203-210. 
Mestoimennye osnovy v sovremennom ujgurskom jazyke 
[R > Pronominal principles in the Modern Uyghur language]. 
Sovetskaja tjurkologija 3: 25 — 30. 

(r) Le Coq, A. von (1974, reprint), Die buddhistische Spátanti- 
ke in Mittelasien: Ergebnisse der Königlich-Preußischen Tur- 
fan-Expedstion, 8: Die Wandmalereien, 4: Atlas zu den Wand- 
malereien [G > Late Buddhist antiquity in Central Asia: re- 
sults of the Royal Prussian Turfan Expedition, 1: the murals, 
2: maps of the location of the murals]. Turcica 8:1: 291—294. 
(r) Le Coq, A. von (1975, reprint), Die buddhistische Spätanti- 
ke in Mittelasien: Ergebnisse der Königlich-Preußischen Tur- 
fan-Expedstion, 5: Neue Bildwerke, 2 [G > Late Buddhist an- 
tiquity in Central Asia: results of the Royal Prussian Turfan 
Expedition, 5: newly discovered pictorial art, 2]. ZDMG 126: 
386-389. 


1977 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Iranische Elemente im zentral und ostasiatischen Volksglau- 
ben [G > Iranic elements in Central and East Asian folk be- 
liefs]. Studia orientalia 47: 57-70. 

Wort und Bild: Gedanken zur erzählend-illustrativen Kunst 
von Turfan [G > Word and image: reflections upon narrative- 
illustrative art from Turfan]. In: Beiträge zur Indienforschung: 
Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet, Veröffentli- 
chungen des Museums für Indische Kunst Berlin 4: 105-118. 
(r) Le Coq, A. von (1973, reprint), Die buddhistische Spütanti- 
ke în Mitielasien: Ergebnisse der Königlich-Preußischen Tur- 
Jan-Eicpedition, 1: Die Plastik, 2: Die manichäischen Miniatu- 
ren [G > Late Buddhist antiquity in Central Asia: results 
of the Royal Prussian Turfan Expedition, 1: sculpture, 2: 
Manichean miniatures]. CAJ 21: 151-154. 

(r) Poppe, N. (1965), Mongolische Epen [G > Mongol epics], 
1/2. CAJ 21: 154—156. 

(r) Róhrborn, K. (1971), Eine uigurische Totenmesse [G > An 
(Old) Uyghur mass for the dead]. CAJ 21: 156—157. 

(r) Ligeti, L., ed. (1975), Researches on Altaic Languages: pa- 
pers read at the 14th meeting of the Permanent International Al- 
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taistic Conference held in Szeged, August 22-28, 1971. MS 33: 
487—489. 

(r) Menges, K. H. (1968), Tungusen und Ljao [G > Tungus 
and Liao], (1975) Altaische Studien II: Japanisch und Altaisch 
[G > Altaic studies: Japanese and Altaic]. MS 33: 490—491. 


1978 


01. 


02. 


(r) Kara, Gy., & P. Zieme (1976), Fragmente tantrischer Werke 
in wigurischer Übersetzung [G > Fragments of Tantric works 
in (Old) Uyghur translation]. ZDMG 128: 208. 

(r) Le Coq, A. von, & E. Waldschmidt (1975, reprint), Die 
buddhistische Spdtantike in Mittelasien: Ergebnisse der König- 
lich-PreuBischen Turfan-Expedition, 7: Neue Bildwerke 8 |G > 
Late Buddhist antiquity in Central Asia: results of the Royal 
Prussian Turfan Expedition, 7: newly discovered pictorial art, 
3]. JR AS 83-85. 


1979 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Einführung in die Zentralasienkunde [G > Introduction to 
Central Asian Studies]. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
gesellschaft. x + 189 pp. 

Von Kuča (Kusan) nach Bamiyan: Eine kulturhistorische 
Studie [G > From Kucha (Kushan) to Bamiyan: a study in 
cultural history]. In: Eucharisterion: essays presented to Omel- 
jan Pritsak on his sixtieth birthday by his colleagues and stu- 
dents, Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4: 258-270. 

(r) Heissig (Heißig), W. (1972), Die Geschichte der mongoli- 
schen Literatur 1/2 [G > The history of Mongolian literature]. 
NGN VO 126: 74-75. 

(r) Householder, F. W., & Mansour Lotfi (1965), Basic Course 
in Azerbaijani. Turcica 11: 275-276. 

(r) Johanson, L. (1971), Aspekt im Türkischen: Vorstudien zu 
einer Beschreibung des türkeitürkischen Aspektsysiems [G > 
Aspekt in Turkish: preliminary study toward a description of 
the Turkish aspectual system]. Turcica 11: 276-277. 

(r) Le Coq, A. von (1925, 1977), Bilderatlas zur Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens [G > Pictorial atlas for Central 
Asian art and cultural history]. Der Islam 56: 195. 
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(r) Toll, C., & U. Ehrensvard (1977), Gunnar Jarring: en bib- 
liografi [S > Gunnar Jarring: a bibliography]. ZDMG 129: 184. 


1980 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Neu-uigurische Literatur [G > Modern Uyghur literature]. 
Turcica 12: 156 - 160. 

(r) Reichl, K. (1978), Usbekische Märchen |G > Uzbek folk- 
tales]. Der Islam 57: 173-174. 

(r) K. Röhrborn (1977), Uigurisches Wörterbuch: Sprachmate- 
rial der vorislamischen, türkischen Texte aus Zentralasien: Liefe- 
rung 1: a-agrıg, Lieferung 2: agrıglan- -anta [G > (Old) Uy- 
ghur dictionary: linguistic material of the pre-Islamic Turkic 
texts from Central Asia: 1: a—aeric, 2: acriclan- ~anta). CAJ 
24:1—2: 150 — 152. 

(r) W. Eberhard (1978), China und seine westlichen Nachbarn: 
Beitrüge zur miitelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte Zentral- 
astens [G > China and its western neighbors: contributions to 
the study of medieval and recent Central Asian history]. CAJ 
24:1—2: 144-146. 

(r) Š. Rasidondug & V. Veit (1975), Petitions of Grievances Sub- 
mitted by the People (19th- beginning 20th century) (< Ardyn 
zargyn bicig [= Arad-un jarcu-yin bicig, M > Record of the 
People's litigation|). CAJ 24:1-2: 149—150. 

(r) B. Brentjes & K. Rührdanz (1979), Mittelasien: Kunst des 
Islam [G > Central Asia: Islamic art]. CAJ 3-4: 306 - 307. 


1981 


01. 


02. 


Ohnmacht und Macht der Qazaqin: Eine subjective-literari- 
sche Studie [G > Powerlessness and power of the female Qa- 
Zaq: a subjective literature study]. CAJ 25:1-2: 54-65. 

Ethnologisches aus dem älteren Ost-Turkestan [G > Ethnolo- 
gical material from Eastern Turkestan]: (r) Jarring, G. 
(1975-1976), Gustav Raquette and Qasim Akhun’s letters to Ka- 
mil Efendi: ethnological and folkloristic materials from Southern 
Sinkiang edited and translated with explanatory notes, (1979— 
1980) Matters of Ethnological and Folkloristic Interest in Swed- 
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ish Missionary Reports from Southern Sinkiang. UAJb NF 1: 
236-237. 

(r) Kömürcüoğlu, E. A. (1966), Das alitiirkische Wohnhaus 
[G > The Old Turkic dwelling]; Akok, M. (1951), Ankara’nın 
esks evleri | T > Old houses of Ankara]. OLZ 76: 60-62. 

(r) Ceneli, I. (1979), Formantien im Krimtatarischen [G > 
Formants in Crimean Tatar]. Der Islam 58: 186—187. 

(r) Franz, H. G. (1977-1980), Six études sur l'architecture des 
Bouddhistes [F > Six studies on Buddhist architecture]. Jour- 
nal asiatique 269: 518-523. 


1982 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


07. 


Komanische Studien [G > Koman studies]. UAJb NF 2: 290— 
291. 

Die heutigen Kazaken [G > Today’s Qazaqs]. In: A. Gallotta 
& U. Marazzi, eds., Studia turcologeca memori Alexii Bombacs 
dedicata, Series minor no. xıx, Seminario di studi asiatici, In- 
stituto universitaro orienta, Naples, 205 — 217. 

Von Ötkän nach Idiqut-Sähri: Studie zur Akkulturation der 
Alt-Türken [G > From Ötkän to Idiqut-&àhri: study of Early 
Turkic acculturation]. AOH 34:1—3: 183—196. 

(r) Jarring, G. (1979), Åter till Kashgar: memoarer 4 nuet. [S > 
Back to Qashghar: memoirs in the present| (> 1986, Return to 
Kashgar: Central Asian memoirs in the present). CAJ 26:1—2: 
143-145. 

(r) Johanson, L. (1979), Alttürkssch als „dissimtlierende Spra- 
che“ [G > Old Turkic as a “dissimilating language”). CAJ 
26:1-2: 145-147. 

(r) Le Coq, A. von (1979), Chotscho: Facsimile-Wiedergaben der 
wichtigsten Funde der Ersten Königlichen Preussischen Expedt- 
tion nach Turfan 1n Ost-Turkistan: Ergebnisse der Kgl. preussi- 
schen Turfan Expeditionen [Qocho: facsimile reproductions of 
the most important discoveries of the First Royal Prussian 
Expedition to Turfan in Eastern Turkistan: results of the 
Royal Prussian Turfan Expedition]. CAJ 26:1—2: 147-148. 

(r) Drüll, D. (1980), Der Codex Cumanicus: Entstehung und Be- 
deutung [G > The Codex cumanicus: origin and significance]. 
UAJb NF 2: 291-292. 


08. 


09. 
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(r) Röhrborn, K. (1977), see 1980:03, (1981) see 1983:3. MS 
35: 364-365. 

(r) Jarring, G. (1982), Literary texts from Kashgar. JRAS 61— 
62. 


1983 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 
05. 


06. 


07. 


08. 


Kollektiv- und Individualkunst in der mittelalterlichen Male- 
rei des Tarim-Beckens [G > Collective and individual artwork 
among medieval paintings from the Tarim Basin]. CAJ 27:1- 
2: 39—45. 

Irano-Turkish relations in the late Sasanian Period. In: E. 
Yarshater, ed., The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian Periods, 
The Cambridge History of Iran, 3, 613-624. 

(r) Röhrborn, K. (1981), Uigurisches Wörterbuch: Sprachmate- 
rial der vorislamischen, türkischen Texte aus Zentralasien: Laefe- 
rung 8: anta—asanke [G > (Old) Uyghur dictionary: linguistic 
material of the pre-Islamic Turkic texts from Central Asia, 3: 
ania—asanke]. CAJ 27:1—2: 149—150. 

(r) Róhrborn, K. (1981), see 1983:03. Turcica 15: 364—365. 

(r) Laude-Cirtautas, I. (1980), Chrestomathy of Modern Later- 
ary Uzbek. UAJb NF 3: 230—232. 

(r) Xinjiang Weiwuer Zizhiqu Bowuguan (Hsin-chiang Wei- 
wu-érh Tzü-chih-ch'ü Po-wu-kuan), eds. (1975), Sinjandin qe- 
ziwelincan müdini yadikarliglar: Xinjiang chutu wenwu ( Hsin- 
chiang ch'u-t'u wen-wu) [MU/C: Unearthed cultural relics of 
Xinjiang]. VAJb NF 3: 244—245. 

(r) Heissig (HeiBig), W. (1981), Die Geheime Geschichte der 
Mongolen [G > The Secret History of the Mongols]. UAJb NF 
3: 260—261. 

(r) Heissig (HeiBig), W. (1981), Fragen der mongolischen Hel- 
dendichtung [G > Problems in the area of Mongol epic poetry]. 
UAJb NF 3: 261—263. 


1984 


01. 


02. 


Kazakische Literatur [G > Qazaq literature]. UAJb NF 4: 
232—234. 
‚Der Eiserne‘: Ein özbekischer Entwicklungsroman [G > The 
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03. 


04. 
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Iron Man: a developmental Uzbek novel]. UAJb NF 4: 234— 
236. 

(r) Poppe, N. (H. G. Schwarz, ed. 1983), Reminiscences. CAJ 
28:3—4: 312-314. 

(r) Vasil'ev, D. D. Korpus tjurkskix runiceskiz pamjatnikov 
bassejna Emiseja [R > The runic Turkic monuments of the Ye- 
nisei Basin]. UAJb NF 4: 275. 

(r) Röhrborn, K., & V. Veenker (1985), Runen, Tamgas und 
Graffiti aus Asien und Osteuropa [G > Runes, tamgas and graf- 
fiti from Asia and Eastern Europe]. Materialia turcica 10: 
115-118. 

(r) Reichl, K., ed./transl. (1985), Rawsan: Ein usbekisches 
mündliches Epos [G > Rawsan: an Uzbek oral epic]. Materia- 
lia turcica 10: 148-150. 


1985 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


(r) Goepper, R. (1981), Das Kulibild im Ritus des esoterischen 
Buddhismus [G > Religious icons in esoteric Buddhist rites]. 
CAJ 29:3-4: 310—311. 

(r) Mair, V. H. H. (1983), Tun-huang Popular Narratives. CAJ 
29:3— 4: 311—314. 

(r) Maillard, M. (1983), Grottes et monuments d'Asie Centrale: 
suivi d'un tableau de concordance des grottes de la région de Ku- 
tcha |F > Caves and monuments of Central Asia: according to 
a concordance list of the caves of the Kucha region]. CAJ 
29:3—4: 314-317. 

(r) Ozols, J., & V. Thewalt, eds. (1984), Aus dem Osten des 
Alexanderreiches: Volker und Kulturen zwischen Orient und Ok- 
zident: Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Indien [G > From the east 
of Alexander’s realm: peoples and cultures between Orient 
and Occident: Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India]. CAJ 29:3— 
4: 317 — 319. 

(r) Laude-Cirtautas, I., ed. (1984), Mürchen der Usbeken: Sa- 
markand, Buchara, Taschkent [G > Folktales of the Uzbeks: 
Samarkand, Bukhara, Tashkent]. UAJb NF 5: 266—267. 

(r) Zieme, P. (1985), Buddhistische Stabreimdichtung der Uigu- 
ren [G > Alliterative Buddhist poetry of the (Old) Uyghurs). 
UAJb NF 5: 268-269. 
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1986 


01. Sprachen und Völker im Tarim-Becken entlang der Seiden- 
straBen [G > Languages and ethnic groups in the Tarim Basin 
alongside the Silk Roads]. In: H. G. Franz, ed., Kunst und 
Kultur entlang der SetdenstraBe, Graz: Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsanstalt, 93-120. 

02. Die alttürkische Malschule von Turfan [G > Turfan’s Old 
Turkic school of painting]. In: (1986), Dr. Emel Esin’e, Anka- 
ra, 53-62. 

03. (r) Klimkeit, H.-J. (1983), Tod und Jenseits im Glauben der 
Völker [G > Death and the beyond in the world’s belief sys- 
tems]. CAJ 30:1—2: 168—170. 

04. (r) Picken, L., et al., eds. (1981), Music from the Tang Court. 
CAJ 30:3-4: 289—291. 

05. (r) Schletzer, D., & R. Schletzer (1983), Alter Silberschmuck 
der Turkmenen [G > Antique silver ornaments of the Turk- 
mens]. UAJb NF 6: 284-285.. 


1987 


01. Die Formensprache der uigurischen Malerei [G > Iconography 
of (Old) Uyghur painting]. Veröffentlichungen Societas Uralo- 
Altaica 22. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 87 pp. 

02. (r) Laut, J. P. (1986), Der frühe türkische Buddhismus und sei- 
ne literarischen Denkmäler [G > Early Turkic Buddhism and 
its literary monuments]. ZDMG 137: 411-413. 

03. (r) Weller, F. (1987), Kleine Schriften [G > Minor papers]. MS 
37: 481—432. 


1988 


01. (r) M. Yaldiz (1987), Archäologie und Kunstgeschichte Chine- 
sisch-Zentralasiens (Xinjiang) [G > Archeology and art his- 
tory of Chinese Central Asia (Xinjiang)]. CAJ 32:3-4: 3ll-, 
912. 

02. (r) Taube, E. (1978), Tuwinische Volksmürchen [G > Tuva 
folktales]. UAJb NF 8: 255-256. 

03. (r) Ehlers, G. (1987), Alttürkische Handschriften, Teil 2: Das 
Goldglanzsutra und der buddhistische Legendenzyklus Dasakar- 
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mapalthävadänamälä |G > Old Turkic manuscripts: part 2: the 
Sütra of Golden Resplendence and the Buddhist legend cycle 
Dasakarmapathdvadanamala|. JRAS 196 - 197. 


1989 


01. 


02. 


03. 


Uigurische Studien in der VR China: Der Turkologe Geng 
Shimin [G > Uyghur studies in the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na: the Turcologist Geng Shimin (Kéng Shih-min)]. CAJ 
33(3—4): 223— 228. 

(r) Róhrborn, K. (1988), Uigurisches Worterbuch: Sprachmate- 
rial der vorislamischen, türkischen Texte aus Zentralasien: Liefe- 
rung 4: asankelig - ayat- [G > (Old) Uyghur dictionary: linguis- 
tic material of the pre-Islamic Turkic texts from Central Asia: 
4: asankelig - ayat-]. CAJ 33:1-2: 142-143. 
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Years and publication numbers are separated by colons; e.g., “73:8” refers to 
entry “08.” under heading “1973” in above bibliography. 


Abagan Turks, 54:6 

Abhidharmakosasästra, 72:7 

accent, see stress 

acculturation: Early Turkic, 82:3 

Afghanistan, 79:2, 85:4; Turkic 
groups, 42:2 ` 

afterlife, 57:2, 73:3, 86:3 

al-Din, Rasidu, 72:14 

al-Kasgari, Mahmid, 52:4 

Altaie: epics, 66:2, 83:8; languages, 
77:6, 77:7; peoples and religious 
eoncepts, 56:2; studies, 54:5, 56:1, 
70:4, 77:7 

Altay Turks, 54:6 

Altun yaruc ('(Sutra of) Golden Re- 
splendence‘), 49:4, 88:3 

Ankara: old dwellings, 81:3 

animals: in early art, 53:3; in zodiac, 
52:5 | 

anthropology in China, Asia, and the 
Pacific Rim, 52:9, 57:2 

Aqpamaq, 59:4 
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Arat, Raxmeti, 66:1 
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70:9; languages, 70:9 
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Asikpasazäde, 38:4 
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Babur, Emperor, 62:24 
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dissertation, 30:1 
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63:8, 65:1 

Droana, see Dunhuang 

Dunhuang texts, 62:12, 85:2 
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etymology: Turkic, 71:5 
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Huns, 55:2 
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65:5 
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62:22, 66:3; studies of Central 
Asian art, 90:2; studies of Turkic 
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Jarring, Gunnar, 79:7, 82:6 

Jihännüma, 52:7, 60:11 
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Kan-hou, see Ganzhou 

Karagöz, 55:8 

Karakalpak, see Qaraqalpaq 

Kashg(h)ar, see Qashghar 

Kazak(h), see Qazaq 

Köng Shih-min, see Geng Shimin 
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Khitay, see Qitan 
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Khocho, see Turfan 
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Kök Turks, see Turks, Rok 
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studies, 82:1 
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Kucha, 70:8, 79:2, 85:3 
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28:1, 29:2, 30:2 

Mannerheim, Carl Gustaf Emil, 74:4 

Mirza Mahdi Khän, 60:9 

Middendorf, Alexander von, 71:3 

minorities: ethnic, 69:1, 74:3 

minstrel tales: Turkey, 58:2 

Moghol: empire, 62:24; language, 
62:19 

Moghul, see Moghol 

Mongcol-un ni’uca tobca’an, 43:1, 83:7 

Mongol(ian) history, 43:1, 56:6, 
64:5, 83:7; invasion of Russia, 43:2; 
language, 55:7, 57:3, 62:6; lexico- 
graphy, 62:6; literature, 59:6, 
60:10, 77:4, 79:3, 80:5, 83:8; monas- 
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pastoralism, 54:6, 55:9, 57:4 
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phonology: Early Written Turkic, 
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epic, 62:16, 66:2, 77:4; Mongol, 
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Qutadcu bilig (‘Knowledge of The At- 
tainment of Felicity’), 50:6 

Qypchaq: language, 61:4; texts, lexi- 
cography, 73:9 
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Radlov, Vasilij Vasilevié, 72:1 
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Rasidu al-Din, 70:7, 72:14 
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Scythian: art, 71:4; language, 61:5; 
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shadow-plays: Turkish, 55:8 

Shang dynasty, 52:9 

Siberia, 66:8, 70:6, 71:4 

Silk Road, 86:1, 90:1, 90:2 

Sinkiang, see Xinjiang 
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Sinyü, see Xinyu 

sociology, 60:4, 62:2, 81:1 

Soghdian script for Uyghur, 76:1 
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Soviet Union: modern Turkic litera- 
ture, 65:5; Turcology, 62:9, 66:4, 
68:2, 73:6 

Sthiramati, 72:7 

stress, 29:4 

Sung, see Song 

Suvarnaprabhäsa, see Altun yarus 

Swedish research in Central Asia, 
68:6, 79:7, 81:2, 82:6 


Tabghach (Toba) language, 61:3 

tamgas, 84:4 

Tang dynasty: Chinese dress, 71:6; 
music, 86:4 

T’ang, see Tang 
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folktales, 62:13; language, 66:10 
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Uzbek: drama, 44:1; folktales, 80:2, 
85:5; glossary, 45; history, 62:11; 
language, 45, 64:6, 83:5; literature, 


80:2, 84:2, 84:5; rulers, 62:11; texts, 
45 
Uzbekistan: art, 73:10 


Vaibhasika school, 57:1, 61:1 

Vasubandhu, 72:7 

Veled, Sultan, 60:8 

verb: compounds, 53:4; Old Uyghur, 
40:2 
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women, 81:1 


Xinjiang: archeology, 83:6, 88:1; art 
history, 88:1; ethnographic texts, 
58:3; historical ethnography, 86:1; 
history, 69:4; languages, historical, 
86:1; Southern, ethnology, 81:2; 
Swedish material, 81:2 
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Xiongnu, 49:2 

Xuanzang, 35, 38:1, 72:3 


Yakut pastoralists, 57:4 
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Yuan-chao bishi, see Mongcol-un ntu- 
ca tobca’an 

Yuan dynasty Uyghur texts, 56:4 

Yüan, see Yuan 

Yüan-ch'ao pi-shih, see Mongcol-un 
ni’uca tobca'an 

Yün-kang, see Yungang 

Yungang, 65:2 
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On the Determination of Labial Vowels of 
| Ancient Turkie 


by 
HAN-Woo CHOI 
Ankarà University 


In the present article, I would like to deal with the determination 
of the exact qualities of labial vowels of some Old Turkie and Sino- 
Turkic glossary. Until now, there were many discussions and con- 
troversies about the reading of rounded vowels of some Old Turkic 
words and names, taking for example, éor or éur “a title, general”, 
totok or tutuk “a title, ruler", tonyukok, tunyukuk or tonyukuk “the 
title of a ruler”, bögű or bügü “a title, sage", kul tigin or köl tigin 
“the title of a ruler", and so on. 

On the other hand, most of the alphabets used by Turks in the 
period of Old and Middle Turkic languages did not demonstrate 
the differences between rounded back vowels and rounded front 
vowels. In Orkhon inscriptions which are called *Runic", because 
of a quite considerable resemblance in style to the Old Norse 
alphabet, which goes back to a Semitic alphabet of the Aramaic 
type, rounded back vowels /o/ and /u/ are represented by A and 
rounded front vowels /ö/ and /ti/ are represented by N. In Uighur 
scripts which were only a slightly modified form of Sogdian 
scripts, /o/ and /u/ are represented by one symbol A (in the middle 
of words), saw (in the initial positions), and /ö/ and /ü/ are repre- 
sented also by one symbol @ (in the middle), xa» (in the initials). 
In the same way, Manichaecan scripts which seems to be devel- 
oped from Estrangelo, another alphabet used by Uighurs, does not 
make a phonetic distinction between back and front rounded vow- 
els. Among Uighur scripts, the Brahmi script is of a completely 
different and phonetically differentiated character and from which 
Indian alphabets came. In Brahmi scripts, vowels are clearly ex- 
pressed except for the /i/ which is not distinct from /i/. So all of the 
Old Turkic scripts, it is only in the Brahmi script that we can de- 
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termine the qualities of labial vowels. Unfortunately, however, un- 
til now just one small Uighur text written in Brahmi alphabet has 
been published by A. von Gabain, named Berliner Turfantexte 
VIII. 

In addition to Brahmi scripts, we can refer to Tatar and Bashkir 
among modern languages to determine the qualities of labial vow- 
els. It is well-known that Turkic /o/ and /ó/ of the first syllable 
have shifted to /u/ and /ü/ respectively in Tatar and Bashkir.! 
These vowel shifts are of great importance for Turkic studies, be- 
cause they enable us to reconstruct Proto-Turkic labial vowels 
more accurately. A famous Turkish turcologist T. Tekin, who has 
specialized in the comparative phonology of Turkic languages con- 
fesses that, otherwise, it would have been quite difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine the exact quality of a Proto-Turkic labial 
vowel in many cases (Tekin 1987:293). 

In this paper, I would like to present another linguistic ap- 
proach to determine the qualities of labial vowels of Old Turkic, 
before XII century, even though they are limited to Sino-Turkic 
and some Ancient Turkie glossary written in Chinese characters. 
Consequently speaking, we can deduce the qualities of labial vow- 
els, that is the certain distinction between low-rounded vowels and 
high-rounded vowels, from Sino-Korean. Because, in my opinion, 
most of the Sino-Turkic glossary of Old Turkic scripts belongs to 
Middle Chinese, and ancient Sino-Turkic glossary which was sup- 
posed to be borrowed between 5th and 8th centuries entered into 
Turkic from northern China, like Sino-Korean glossary, therefore 
the sounds of Sino-Turkic words of the Old Turkic period really 
corresponds to those of Sino-Korean, except some vowels and con- 
sonants which were developed in accordance with the Turkic pho- 
netie system or the Korean phonetic system. 

In order to establish the correspondence of rounded vowels be- 
tween Sino-Turkie and Sino-Korean, I have eompared Chinese 
loan-words occurring in T'T VIII, which is Uighur texts written in 
Brahmi script, with Sino-Korean and have come to the conclusion 


1 According to Tekin, the beginning of the labial vowel shifts in Tatar and 
Bashkir goes apparently as far back as the XIH century and the labial 
vowel shifts in these languages can be traced as far back as the time of the 
compilation of Codex Cumanicus, i.e. the early XIV century (Tekin 1987, 
304). 
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that Sino-Turkic low-rounded vowels /o/ and /ö/ correspond to 
Sino-Korean /o/ or /ö/ and high-rounded vowels /u/ and /ü/ corre- 
spond to Sino-Korean /u/ or /t/. 

Following are examples to display the correspondences of labial 
vowels between glossary occurring in Uighur-Brahmi script (TT 
VIII) and Sino-Korean glossary: 


(1) The Turkic word bögú (TT IX S 4,9) meaning ‘sage’ is at- 
tested in the Chinese source T’ang-shu mentioning the name of 
Bogu kagan, and it is represented by two Chinese characters, ACh. 
bSuak [1] > M. p*o?, C. pak (Karl. 52) and ACh. kiu [2] > M. ku, 
C. küu (Karl. 488). In Sino-Korean, the first character ACh. b*uok 
is read as pok and the second character ACh. „ktu is read as ku. On 
the other hand, in my opinion, the word bog is a Chinese loan- 
word which is compounded of two chinese words; ACh. puk [3] > 
M. pu, C. puk "to divine by means of tortoise-shell" (Shuo-wen, 
Kangxi., Karl. 757), Sino-Ko. pok “witchcraft, sorcery, divination 
by burning tortoise-shell”, and ACh. kam [4] > M. kuei, C. kuai 
“tortoise, divination by aid the cracks in heated tortoise-shell" 
(Shuo-wen, Kangxi., Karl. 462), Sino-Ko. kui id. cf. ACh. puk-kj% 
[5] “to divine by means of tortoise-shell” (Giles 9476).? 

(2) Sino-Trk. bur “Buddha” in the compound word burxan or 
purzan "Buddha" < *bur + xan // Sino-Ko. pur id. / ACh. b*u2t 
[6] > M. Jo, C. fet “Buddha”, Sino-Jap. futsu (putu), butsu (butu) 
id. (Shuo-wen, Kangxi, Karl. 47). 

(3) Sino-Trk. coy “brightness” in the Hend. Zou yalin // Sino-Ko. 
& og “candlelight” / ACh. isi”’ok [7] > M. tsu, C. tsuk “candle; illu- 
minate", Sino-Jap. goku, soku id. (Kangxi, Karl. 916). cf. Uig. (U 
III 71:12; Suv. 185:5, etc.) coy “glitter, brightness, flame"; MK 
(499) éoy “blaze”, MK (388) Coylan- “to blaze" / *éoy-la-n-. 

(4) Sino-Trk. ton “garment, clothing” in the Hend. ton kädim // 
Sino-Ko. tong “clothing of a barbarian” / ACh. tung [8] > M. 
tung, C. tung “skirt, clothing of a foreigner (barbarian)" 
(Kangxi.). cf. Uig. (M I 5:13; U II 15:18; TT I 149; BT I B20; BT 
II 558, etc.) ton id.; MK (503, ete.) ton "garment", MK (421) 
tonat- “to put on a garment” / *ton-a-t-; Chuv. tum “clothing, gar- 
ment”. This word also occurs in Tatar in the form of tun “fur coat” 


2 On the etymologies of the Turkic shaman word bögü and the verb bögün- 
“to think over”, I presented a paper in the 38rd PIAC in Budapest in 1990. 
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< *ton and the deverbal form tuna- “to skin, to flay” < *tun-a- < 
*ton.? As for the etymology of the word ton, it has been usual until 
now to describe it as a loan-word from Saka thauna meaning 
‘clothing’. Clauson (EDT 512) objects to this theory, maintaining 
that it is unlikely that the Turks would have had no native word 
for ‘clothing’, and that there are difficulties about the initial 
sound. However, Clauson’s view is not convincing from the point 
of view that Old and Middle had the very common word kädim for 
‘clothing’ which was derived from the verb käd- “to wear”, and 
which sometimes was used in the hendiadyon with ton. Neverthe- 
less, in my opinion, this is a Turkic origin word, which might have 
been borrowed from Turkic into Chinese in an early stage and re- 
borrowed from the Ancient Chinese into Turkic. The fact that the 
word was used together with kädim in the hendiaudyon from their 
habitual use, indicates that Ancient Turks considered the word ton 
as a foreign word. For, the Ancient Turks used Turkic words very 
commonly together with foreign words, especially with Chinese 
loan-words. This word ton also appears in the Hunnic title garaton 
which occurs in a Byzantine source in the form of Xagétwv (Vam- 
bery 1882:45; Moravcsik 1958:341). From this fact, we can sup- 
pose that the word ton is of Turk-Hunnic origin. On the other 
hand, in Middle Korean, the word occurs in the form of tong in the 
hendiadyon tong oč meaning “(for men) a coat, a jacket” (oc “cloth- 
ing”). Besides this, the word also occurs in Middle Korean in the 
two compound words, tongtorscó? “a kind of full dress attire” 
(< *tong t toréi < ? tong+tor+ét) and tongtingksri “an outer coat” 
(< *tong+tingkart < *tong+ting+ksr+t). Middle Korean tong 
probably was borrowed from Turkic in the early stages. As for 
Saka thauna, as Clauson states, it’s resemblance to Turkic ton is 
probably due to coincidence. 

(5) Sino-Trk. to in the compound word toyin “monk” // Sino-Ko. 
to "road, way, method; the way of virtue; to lead" / ACh. “dâu? 
[11] > M. (au^, C. tou? “road, way, path; the way, the way of virtue, 


3 The Ancient Chinese final /ng/ sometimes become /n/ in Sino-Turkic: Sino- 
Turkic gon in the compound word gon£ui “prenses” / ACh. kung [9] > M. 
kung, C. kung "publie, common to all; gentleman" (Karl. 475), Sino-Ko. 
kong id.; Sino-Trk. san in the compound word sangun "general" / ACh. 
Zezong [10] > M. tsiang, C. tsöng, Sino-Jap. $ð (siau) “leader, military chief, 
general" (Karl. 1061), Sino-Ko. éang id., etc. 
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to state”, Sino-Jap. do dau) id. (Kangxi., Karl. 978). ef. Uig. (U IH 
34:5, TT IV 4:10, TT VII 40:74, ete.) toyin “monk”, MK (519) 
toyin “priest of the infidels”, Mo. toin “priest, monk, lama”. 

(6) Sino-Trk. to “millet” in the compound word God “husked 
millet” // Sino-Ko. to “maize, corn, broomcorn millet” / ACh. tuo 
[12] “maize, corn” (Kangxi.). cf. Sino-Trk. God meaning “glutinous 
millet” is compounded of two Chinese words, ACh. doo [12] and 
ACh. ckgu, kiu“ [13]. 

(7) Sino-Trk. toy “community” in the phrase toytin toyga “from 
community to community” // Sino-Ko. to “companion, company, 
a crowd” / ACh. ed*uo [14] > M. tu, C. tou id., Sino-Jap. to id. 
(Kangxi, Karl. 1129). cf. Uig. (BT XIII 28:10, ete.) toy in the 
Hend. toy quorayliy “community, gathering" MK (260) toy 
“camp”. This word occurs in Tatar in the form tuy “wedding, 
banquet” < *toy 

(8) Sino-Trk. tu “head” in the compound word tulung “temple” 
[| Sino-Ko. tu “head” / ACh. edgu [15] “head, top, chief” 
(Kangxi., Karl. 1015). 

(9) Sino-Trk. yul “spring, brook” // Sino-Ko. yul ~ yur 
"stream" / ACh. lét [16] > M. E^, C. lat “a small stream in Kiang- 
su” (Kangxi., Giles 6978, Karl. 531). ef. Uig. (HT II 2105; BT III 
982, etc.) yuul "spring, brook”; MK (507) yal “spring of water", 
MK (452) yulag “a very small spring of water" < *yul-ag, Chuv. 
Sal “spring”. 

From the above examples, we can deduce that Sino-Turkic low- 
rounded vowels correspond to Sino-Korean low-rounded vowels 
and Sino-Turkic high-rounded vowels correspond to Sino-Korean 
high-rounded vowels. This sound correspondence is confirmed by 
some Sino-Turkic glossary which are attested in Tatar and Bash- 
kir. Following are examples that Sino-Korean /o/ and /ö/ corre- 
spond to Tatar or Bashkir /u/ or /ti/ and Sino-Korean /u/ and /ti/ 
correspond to Tatar or Bashkir /o/ or /6/. 

(10) OT boka “bull; a title”, Tat. buya id. < *boka, Osm. boya id. 
This Ancient Turkic word occurring in the Chinese source T’ang- 
shu, mentions the Turkic title and is represented by two Chinese 
characters, ACh. bo? [17] > M. pu, C. pou (Karl. 759), Sino-Ko. 
po, and ACh. *k*á [18] (Kangxi.), Sino-Ko. ka. 

(11) OT bór? “wolf”, Tat. büre id., Bash. büre id. < *böri. This 
word occurring in the Chinese source as a title name of Turk’s 
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tribe, which consists of two Chinese characters, ACh. b*uo? [17] // 
Sino-Ko. bo, and ACh. Jjie [19] > M. li, C. lei (Karl. 534) // Sino- 
Ko. ri. This word occurs in Middle Korean and Modern Korean 
dialects in the form of wari (< *bóri) meaning ‘the sound of calling 
a dog’, which was borrowed from Turkic, probably in the period of 
the occupation of Korea by the Turkic-Mongolian Confederation 
in the twelfth century. 

(12) OT toy “a royal emblem, flag, banner”, Bash. tu id., CC tov 
id. // Sino-Ko. tok id. / ACh. d*uok [20] “flag, banner" (Kangxi.). cf. 
Mo. tug id., Tibet. tog id. < Chin. Clauson (EDT 464) asserted 
that this word is undoubtedly a borrowing from Chinese. Also say- 
ing that there is no evidence of a pronunciation toy in Turkic, he 
preferred the form tuy. Later, Sertkaya (1979), in his article, dis- 
cusses the reading of the word and maintains that the form of the 
word should be toy, being based on the Tibetian form, which Mori- 
yasu proposed.‘ On the other hand, in Middle Korean, the word 
occurs in the form tuk. This implies the probability that the word 
toy is a Turkic origin word which entered into both Korean and 
Chinese in an early era. If this is correct, then the form of the 
Proto-Turkic should be tuy, not toy. 

(13) OT tong- “to freeze", Tat. tung- “to become cold, to freeze", 
Bash. tung- id. < *tong- // Sino-Ko. tong id. / ACh. tung [21], M. 
tung, C. tung "to freeze" (Karl. 1146). 

(14) OT kön “tanned leather", Tat. kün “leather” < "kon // Sino- 
Ko. kuan id. / ACh. kon [22] (Kangxi.) “tanned leather". 

(15) OT yung “wool”, Tat. yon id., Bash. yón id. // Sino-Ko. yung 
id. / ACh. nyung [23] > M. yung, C. yung “wool, silk floss” 
(Kangxi., Giles 5751). Ramstedt (SKE 80) related Sino-Ko. yung 
with the Altaic languages, and Poppe (1960:73) made a comparison 
among Altaic languages except Korean, Trk. yung “wool, hair”, 
mMo. ungasun, M. norosun (< *nungärsun < *nung+ra+sun) 
“wool, hair, down" and Ma. nunggari “wool”. Even though Poppe 
considered the word as Altaic, it is obvious that the word is of 
Chinese origin. In my opinion, Ancient Chinese nyung entered into 
Mongolian in the form of *nung, but it entered into Turkic in the 
form of yung, for the initial /n/ would not occur in Turkic while it 
would be common in Mongolian. 


4 For the Tibetian form, see Moriyasu 1977:1-48,. 
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In the light of this theory, we can derive the readings of some 
Ancient Turkic words with labial vowels. Here, I would like to 
deal with the readings of some Old Turkic words which are the 
subject of controversy. 

(16) OT bosar “a Bodhisattva”. This consists of two Chinese 
characters; ACh. buo [24] > M. pu, C. p*ou, Sino-Jap. bo “Tran- 
scription of Sanskrit bödh?” (Karl. 756), Sino-Ko. po id., and ACh. 
sát, [25] > M. sa, C. sat, Sino-Jap. satsu (satu) “mostly used for 
transcription of Sanskrit sattva (Karl. 1167), Sino-Ko. sar. cf. Sino- 
Ko. [26] posar “a bodhisattva”. 

(17) OT bosi/posi “alms”. This word has generally been tran- 
scribed bust or bust. However, Malov (1951:373) transcribed the 
word as bosi, with the vowel of the first syllable being /o/. Hamil- 
ton (1971:125) read the word poši. This word which was borrowed 
from Chinese, is compounded of two Chinese words, i.e. ACh. puo? 
[27] > M. pu, C. pou, Sino-Jap. fu (pu), ho (po) “cloth; spread, ar- 
range; publish” (Kangxi., Karl. 758), Sino-Ko. p*o id., and ACh. 
St [28] "give in charity”, Sino-Ko. si id. cf. Sino-Ko. p*o-si / posi 
[29] “Buddhist arms, a temple offering". 

(18) OT éor in the ancient titles of kül éor and yegen cor, etc. 
Both Radloff (VWDT III:2171) and Thomsen (1896:208) tran- 
scribed this word as cur. However, A. von Le Coq (M II:7) read 
cor. Orkun (1941: IV:159) and Malov (1951:376) adopted Radloff's 
reading. Tekin (1968:323) preferred Le Coq's transcription. The 
word éor is attested in Byzantine sources in the form of tCovo 
which Moravesik (1958:360) read éur. The spelling in Tokharian 
and Tibetian texts indicates éor. On the other hand, Ramstedt 
(1939:77) compared this word with Sino-Korean cor “Krieger” 
and Mongolian cora “Held, Knecht, Arbeiter", and identified it 
with folk names Sor “die Schoren” and tsoros “die Tsoros-Kal- 
miicken”. However, he could not determine whether the Turkic 
form was éur or Cor. On the other hand, in the Mahrnamag, the 
title €or is explained as a lower official (Maenchen-Helfen 
1973:396—7). In this respect, it is interesting that the word Cor is 
attested in Kirgiz and preserves the original meaning “slave”. The 
meaning of this Chinese origin word éor is “soldier, servant” in Ar- 
chaic and Middle Chinese:? ACh. tsuot [30] > M. su, C. tsüt, Sino- 


5 P. Pelliot's theory in TP 28:449 that the word éor (he read éur) might be of 
Indo-European origin, is highly unconvincing. 
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Jap. sotu (sotsu) “soldier, lictor, servant” (Shuo-wen; Karl. 1105), 
Sino-Ko. éor id. cf. also Karahim éora “hero” < Mo. < Chin. 
Maenchen-Helfen (1973:402) maintains that the meaning of the 
word éor is “captain, leader”. The meaning of the word in Turkic 
titles, in my opinion, would be “general, leader (of army)”, while 
the original meaning of the word is “servant, soldier”. 

(19) OT kúl in the ancient titles of kul tigin and kúl bilgä kagan, 
etc. On the reading of this word, two readings have been suggest- 
ed. Radloff (VWDT II; 1466) read this word kúl, and Thomsen 
(1896:205), Malov (1951:397) and Tekin (1968:353) adopted his 
reading. However, Necib Asim (1921:8), for the first time, read the 
word köl, based on the etymology of Mahmud el-Kasgari that the 
word means "lake, sea”. Later, Bazin (1956:149) and Hamilton 
(1962:52), etc., being under the influence of this folk etymology, re- 
jected Radloff's reading and preferred the form köl meaning “lake, 
sea”, being the vowel /ö/ not /ü/. On the other hand, this word oc- 
curs in Chinese sources, being represented by the Chinese charac- 
ter [31]. There are two Chinese pronunciations for this word, ACh. 
k*1uet and ACh. ket. According to Chinese sources of these two, 
ACh. kiust is for the Turkic name kúl. This is the same reading as 
the Chinese character kiwe [82], used for ‘T’ou-kiue’ [33], the 
Chinese name of Gökturks. The Ancient Chinese vowel /iu/ corre- 
sponds to /u/ or /ü/ in Sino-Turkic and /u/ in Sino-Korean. The 
Sino-Korean reading of these words is kul. Therefore, this word 
should be read kúl, not köl.® 

(20) OT songkor “a falcon, a duck hawk”. This Chinese loan- 
word is compounded of ACh. zi”ong [34] > M. sung, C. ts*ung, 
Sino-Jap. so (sou) “pine and kindred trees" (Karl. 836), Sino-Ko. 
song id., and ACh. ku“ t [35] “migratory bird, larger than but re- 
sembling the crested-lark, a falcon” (Kangxi., Giles 4998), Sino- 
Ko. kor id. cf. Sino-Ko. songkor [36] id., Mo. singgor, $ongqur (read 
Songor!) “falkon, gerfalkon”, Khal. Songgor id. < Chin. 

(21) OT todun “a ruler’s title”. This word was transcribed as tu- 
dun by both Radloff (VWDT 1495) and V. Thomsen (1896:207). 
Orkun (1941:169) read this word tudun. Tekin (1968:386) gives the 
same reading. However, Clauson (EDT 457) proposed the form to- 


6 See the article of the author “the names of Türk and T’ou-kieu”, presented 
in the 82nd PIAC in Oslo, 1989. 
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dun, being based on the Chinese pronunciation of the word. This 
Ancient Turkic word occurs in the Chinese source T’ang-shu, 
being represented by two Chinese characters, ACh. t*ou [87] > M. 
tu, C. t*ou, Sino-Jap. to, do (Karl. 1129), Sino-Ko. to, and ACh. 
duon, t'iuén [88] > M. tun, tsun, C. tün, tsün, Sino-Jap. ton 
(Karl. 1144), Sino-Ko. tun. 

(22) OT tonga “strong, hard; hero; a ruler’s title”. Since both 
Radloff (VWDT 1171) and Thomsen (1896:207) read this word 
tonga, there have not been any objections until now. Both Gabain 
(1941:342) and recently Clauson stated whether /o/ or /u/ in the 
first syllable was uncertain, although they preferred /o/. Clauson, 
maintaining that Kashgarrs statement that the word originally 
meant ‘tiger’ is not confirmed by any other author and therefore it 
is improbable, suggested ‘hero, outstanding warrior’ or the like as 
the meaning (EDT 515). This word occurring in Chinese sources 
as a title name of Turk’s tribe consists of two Chinese characters, 
ACh. ‘Sung [39] > M. t*ung, C. tung (Karl. 1150) // Sino-Ko. tong, 
and ACh. ngä [40] > M. o, uo, C. ngo, Sino-Jap. ga // Sino-Ko. a. 
Therefore, it should be read £onga, not tunga, with the vowel of the 
first syllable being a low-back vowel /o/. On the other hand, this 
word occurs in the other Altaic languages. In Evenki, this word 
occurs in the form of tunga meaning ‘bandage, string’. In Middle 
Korean, the word tonga occurs in the word tonga éur meaning ‘a 
thick and strong cord or string’ (éur “string, cord"). The meaning 
of this word in Middle Korean, which is always used with the 
word cur in the Hendiadyoin, is supposedly ‘strong and hard 
string, or the like’. The word tonga which is very common in Old 
and Middle Turkic but has an undetermined origin, was probably 
borrowed into Turkic and Korean in early stages. cf. Uig. (M III 
41:5-7; U II 24:6, ete.) tonga “hero, great warrior", MK (605) ton- 
ga in the names of title like tonga gan, tonga tigin, tonga alp Gr, ete., 
Muh. tonga “strong, hard” as opposed to ‘weak’, etc. 

(23) OT tonyokok “a ruler’s title”. Thomsen (1896:207) tran- 
scribed this word as tonguquq. Orkun (1941:169) transcribed this 
word toyuqug and both Malov (1951:432) and Tekin (1968:384) 
adopted Thomsen’s reading and transcribed as tofiuqug. On the 
other hand, Gabain (1949) in his article used the form tonyokuk. 
This title occurs in the Chinese source T’ang-shu, consisting of 
three Chinese characters: ACh. Dan [41] > M. tun, C. tun, Sino- 
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Jap. ton (Karl. 1143), Sino-Ko. ton; ACh. ¿ok [42] > M. ú>, C. tuk, 
Sino-Jap. toku (Karl. 1333), Sino-Ko. yok; and ACh. g«ak [43] > 
M. küe, küö (Karl. 501), Sino-Ko. kok. Therefore, the correct 
reading of this word should be tonyokok, with all the vowels being 
/o/. On the other hand, in the Chinese source Hsin T’ang-shu, the 
word yokok, which is probably of Chinese origin, used as a title, 
occurs in the phrase yokok šad (Hsin T’ang-shu: 105). From this 
name, we can assume that the name tonyokok consists of two 
words, ton and yokok. The occurrence of the word ton which was 
used together with the title cor, i.e. ton Cor, in the Chinese source 
T’ang-shu, supports my theory. 

As for the meaning of the word ton, in my opinion, the Turkic 
word ton is the same as the word ton meaning “first born”, which 
occurs in MK in the phrases ton qiz, ton beg (MK 503), and it isa 
Chinese loan-word, ACh. dran [44] “first rising sun”. On the 
other, most of the scholars read this word tun. They are right if the 
Tuvinian form dun and kirghiz form tun is considered. However, 
this form might be due to the phonetic change, the rising of the 
vowel /o/. If it is not so, we should regard the word ton as another 
word which has an undetermined origin.’ 

(24) OT totok “a ruler’s title”. Both Radloff (VWDT 1482) and 
Thomsen (1896:207) transcribed this word tutug. Pellot 
(1949:274) was the first to present iotog as the Ancient Turkic 
form. Both Gabain (1941:345) and Malov (1951:434) adopted 
Radloff’s reading. Hamilton (1955:65; 1971:132), however, read 
the word totog. Doerfer (TMEN 11:452) suggested totug as the 
Turkic form, and Röhrborn (1971:62) followed his reading. Tekin 
(1968:386) and Drev. (1969:593) adopted the older view and read 
the word tutug. Both Clauson (EDT 453, 464) and Sertkaya 
(1979:255) prefer the form of totog, being based on the Tibetian 
form todog. In my opinion, this word should be read totog, as Pelliot 
presented. This word which was borrowed from Middle Chinese, 
is a compound word, ACh. tuo [45] > M. tu, C. tou, Sino-Jap. to, 
isu (tu) "capital city, centrum, the whole, altogether" (Karl. 1187), 
Sino-Ko. to id., and ACh. tuok [46] > M. tu, C. tuk, Sino-Jap. toku 


7 Maenchen-Helfen (1973:396) ’s theory that the word ton (which he read 
tun) stands for an Ancient turkic title todun (which he read tudun), is high- 
ly unconvincing. 
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“to exame, to control, to oversee, to direct, to rule; top, head, 
boss” (Kangxi., Karl. 908), Sino-Ko. to id. cf. Sino-Ko. totog [47] “a 
governor, a viceroy”. 

(25) OT totong “a ruler’s title”. Radloff (1928:299) transcribed 
the word tutung, and this transcription was followed by most of 
scholars, like Gabain (1941:345) and Zieme (1972:262, BT 
VUI:238), etc. In Drev. the form tutung was adopted. This Chinese 
loan-word is compounded of two Chinese words, ACh. tuo [45] 
“eapital city, centrum, the whole, altogether” (Karl. 1187), Sino- 
Ko. to id., and ACh. tung [48] > M. tung, C. tung “to gather into 
one, all, collectively, the whole, to rule, to control” (Kangxi., Giles 
12316), Sino-Ko. tong id. Sino-Ko. totong [49] “governor; all to- 
gether”. 

(26) OT törúk “the name of Turk; the name of the eastern state 
of the Western Göktürk”. This word occurs in the Chinese source 
T’ang-shu as the name of the eastern group of the Western State, 
consisting of two Chinese characters, ACh. tou [45] (Karl. 1187), 
Sino-Ko. to, and ACh. liuk [50] > M. (u?, C. luk (Karl. 573), Sino- 
ko. ruk. Until now, the name of the Eastern group of the Western 
Göktürk State has generally been read tu-lu or tu-lü, which is a 
Modern Chinese reading. However, in my opinion, the correct 
reading of these two Chinese characters should be tö-rük, repre- 
senting Turkic *törük. As is known, the ethnic name of Turks ap- 
pears in the Orhkon inscriptions dating from the 8th century, in 
two slightly different forms, turk and tórük. Of these two forms, 
törük must be the older one. Thus, the phonetic development of 
this word may be assumed.as follows: *törük > *türük > turk. My 
theory coincides with Vambery's and following him, Bazin's theo- 
ry. They derived the Turkic ethnic name túrk from the verb törü- 
meaning “to be created”. The name Toruk/Ttirk might have been 
used before the end of the 6th century by the Góktürks as the 
name of their state. In the 6th century and before, the Hungarians, 
Byzantines, Sogut and Arabs called the Turks *Töorük/Türk, that 
is the name of the state and the people coming from it. 
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Eastern Turkestanica in 
the Swedish National Archives 


by 
GUNNAR JARRING 
Stockholm 


The Mission Covenant Church of Sweden (Svenska Missionsfor- 
bundet) pursued missionary work in the Chinese province of Xin- 
jiang — or, Eastern Turkestan as it was then called — during the 
years 1892-1938. The history of the mission has in detail been de- 
scribed by John Hultvall.’ Outside their religious activities the 
Swedish missionaries devoted much time to humanitarian and cul- 
tural work: in short, they gave technical aid to an underdeveloped 
country through their schools, hospitals, and vocational training. 
The mission set up their own printing-office in Kashghar which 
until 1988 was the only existing printing works in the southern 
parts of the country.? i 

Missionary stations were maintained in the cities of Kashghar, 
Hancheng (the Chinese city of Kashghar), Yarkand and Yangi- 
hissar. 

In connection with political instability in the province the mis- 
sion had to cease its activities in 1938. The missionaries were ex- 
pelled, but continued to work for some time in India (The Swedish 
Hindustani Mission), initially among Turk refugees from Xin- 
jiang. 


1 Hultvall, J., Mission och revolution i Centralasien. Svenska Missionsför- 
bundets mission i Östturkestan 1892—1938. Stockholm 1981; partly trans- 
lated into English (by Ruth Lyons) under the title “Mission and Changes 
in Eastern Turkestan” 1987; Wingate, Rachel O., A Mission of Friendship 
to the Muslims of Turkestan (Muslim World. 1951, pp. 11-21); Jarring, 
G., “Silent Helpers” in the Exploration along the Southern Silk Road 
of Sinkiang. (Materialia turcica, Bd. 7/8. 1981/82. Bochum 1983, 
pp. 210-219.) 

2 Cf. Hultvall, op. cit. pp. 108—111 ete. 
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Eastern Turkestan of those days was a difficult place to gain ac- 
cess to. It could be reached only on horseback over the high moun- 
tain passes of the Pamirs and the Karakorum range. In the second 
part of the 19th century and the first three decades of the 20th 
century, the province was an eldorado for explorers and archeolo- 
gists. The literature about the province is abundant.? Most of the 
travel accounts of Eastern Turkestan are provided with photo- 
graphs showing the scenery of the deserts and the mountains and 
the streets and buildings of the cities. But they are often drab and 
monotonous. 

The explorers and travellers were transitory visitors. The Swed- 
ish missionaries were permanent residents. They lived and worked 
there for decades and got an unusual insight into the customs, 
traditions, and circumstances of the people. Some of them took an 
interest in linguistic studies, the most famous of them being 
G. Raquette, who published a series of treatises and papers on the 
Eastern Turki language and literature.* Others contributed to our 
knowledge of the ethnology of Eastern Turkestan. However, 
there is another aspect of the missionary interest in this field of the 
humanities which so far has been forgotten — their interest in pho- 
tography. 

It is thanks to the fiery spirit of a layman in this field that the 
Swedish National Archives in Stockholm now possesses a gigantic 
collection of photographs from Eastern Turkestan, from the parts 
of the province which lie south of the Tienshan.® 

Samuel Fränne is the man behind this collection. I feel it ought 
to be given the honorific title “The Franne Collection". 

Fränne, born in 1908, is an architect by training and profession, 
and a member of the Mission Covenant Church of Sweden. He has 


co 


Dabbs, J. A., History of the Discovery and Exploration of Chinese Tur- 

kestan. The Hague 1963. 

4 Jarring, G., Gustaf Raquette and Qasim Akhun’s Letters to Kamil Efen- 
di. Ethnological and Folkloristic Materials from Southern Sinkiang 
Edited and Translated with Explanatory Notes. Lund 1975. (Scripta 
minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis. 1975— 
1976:1.) 

5 Jarring, G., Matters of Ethnological Interest in Swedish Missionary 
Reports from Southern Sinkiang. Lund 1979. (Seripta minora Regiae 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis, 1979 — 1980:4.) 

6 Usually called Alte Shahar “the Six Cities". 
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had a lifelong interest in the history and the fortunes of the 
Church’s mission in Eastern Turkestan. This led him to begin col- 
lecting photographic material from the different missionary sta- 
tions in south Xinjiang. In the spring of 1982 he received 1860 
photographs relating to Eastern Turkestan which had been taken 
by Hanna Andersson, who later became Raquette’s second wife, 
during the years 1915-1928. This was the beginning of “The 
Fränne Collection”, and it was for him the impulse to collect fur- 
ther photographs taken by Swedish missionaries in Eastern Tur- 
kestan. These were photographs which, after the passing away of 
the original photographers, were kept by their relatives in Sweden. 
After an unparallelled and devoted search for all existing photo- 
graphs, which in some phases can best be described as detective 
work, Fränne could in June 1988 deliver his collection to the Swed- 
ish National Archives. It consisted of 8631 photographs, mounted 
on 3116 sheets of cardboard. It is now arranged in 155 cardboard 
capsules. Capsule No. 1 contains Fränne’s exhaustive account of 
the origin and creation of the collection and explanatory notes on 
its contents. Included are also complete lists of the missionaries 
and the stations where they lived and worked. Some tape record- 
ings, films and videos from today complete this part of the collec- 
tion. To the greatest possible extent Fränne also hunted out the 
negatives, which, when found, are also included in his collection. 
In addition to the photographs Fränne generously has enlarged 
the collection with various handwritten and printed materials 
relating to the Swedish Eastern Turkestan Mission. 

The greater part of the collection contains photographs pertain- 
ing to the life of the missionaries and their families, their often per- 
ilous journeys over the mountains of the Pamirs and the Karako- 
rum, and their religious and humanitarian work. This is one aspect 
of the collection: the history of the missionary activities. It is often 
interspersed with the second aspect of the collection: photographs 
of special value for scientific research in all fields of the humani- 
ties. The following will mainly be devoted to the second aspect of 
the collection. 

I begin with photographs of ethnological interest and take 
capsule 145 as an expressive example. It contains photographs 
relating to the following trades and crafts. 
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1. Agriculture. Ploughing. Harrowing. Threshing. The Ke 
off of branches of trees (for animal fodder). 
2. Sheep farming. Wool production. 
3. Mills. Rice mills. 
4, Fruit growing. 
5. Salt stones. 
6. Fishing (of special interest and rarely recorded). 
7. Textiles. Cotton. Wool. Weaving. Felt carpets. Knitting of 
stockings. Machine knitting. Embroidery. 
8. Bakers. 
9. Street kitchens. 
10. Water carriers. 
11. Knife grinders. 
12. Barbers. 
13. Musicians. 
14. Undertakers. 
15. Beggars. Organized beggars. 
16. Papermaking. 
17. Markets. Market days. 


But photographs of ethnological interest are to be found in many 
— and in the most unexpected — places in the collection. Thus all 
of capsule 154 is devoted to different types of clothing. It is la- 
belled “Beautiful garments” which is a suitable indication of its 
contents. Capsule 147 is devoted entirely to popular festivals. It 
also includes photographs from Chinese festivals, interiors from 
Chinese theatres and pictures of Chinese actors. 

Pictures related to the ethnological category are brought to- 
gether in capsule 142. They show different kinds of communica- 
tions and transportations, caravan life, roads and bridges. Capsule 
148 contains photographs relating to water-supply and irrigation. 

Capsule 149 is devoted to Islam in Eastern Turkestan, with a 
number of photographs from the shrine of Hazrat Afaq, close to 
Kashghar,’ but also of the Chiltan shrine in Yarkand? and differ- 


7 V. Jarring, G., Return to Kashgar. Duke University Press, Durham 
1986, pp. 185-191. 

8 Raquette, G., Tjiltän. Historien om en helgongrav (På obanade stigar 
.. Stockholm 1917, pp. 201—215); Hartmann, M., Die Geschichte von 
den Vierzig Leibern (Cilten). I. Ein türkischer Text aus Jarkend. (Mit- 
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ent shrines (mazar) in the countryside.’ There are also photo- 
graphs of Muslims performing the prayers (namaz) and related 
subjects. 

The troubled years of the 1930's in Eastern Turkestan are docu- 
mented in a number of photographs. There are some interesting 
photographs from Kashghar from the years 1936 and 1937 con- 
tained in capsule 147. Among them there is one with the text “The 
young Turkestan swearing the oath of allegiance to the Soviet 
Union at the annual festival 1936”. Of special interest are photo- 
graphs of Turk and Tungan leaders of the rebellion.” 

A very rich collection of photographs (a total of 190 pictures) 
relates to the British Consulate General in Kashghar, originally 
built by the Swedish missionary L. E. Hógberg.! The Russian 
(later Soviet) Consulate General is also well represented in the 
Fränne Collection. 

I would like to end this brief and selective description of the 
Franne Collection with a few words about the photographic mate- 
rial contained in it relating to foreign scientific expeditions to Xin- 
jiang in the first half of the 20th century. It mainly deals with the 
Sven Hedin expedition of the early 1980’s with photographs of 
Hedin himself, Erik Norin, and Nils Ambolt, and people with 
whom the expedition had special relations, for example the Tun- 
gan leader, Ma Chung-yin.” The Russian member of the expedi- 
tion Pavel Vorotnikov is also represented. After he left the Hedin 
expedition, he was for some time employed by the Swedish mission 
in its printing-office. All these photographs are contained in 
capsule 108, together with some other records pertaining to the 
expedition. 


teilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin. Jahrgang 
VIII. Abteilung II. Westasiatische Studien, Berlin 1905, pp. 1-14.) 

9 C£ Jarring, G., The Ordam-Padishah-System of Eastern Turkestan 
Shrines. (Geografiska annaler 1935, Stockholm 1935, pp. 348—354.) 

10 Cf. Forbes, A. D. W., Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia. A 
political history of Republican Sinkiang 1911—1949. Cambridge 1986; 
Nyman, L.-E., Great Britain and Chinese Russian and Japanese Inter- 
ests in Sinkiang 1918—1934. Lund 1977. (Lund Studies in International 
History 8.) 

11 Cf. Jarring, Return to Kashgar, p. 95. 

12 Dabbs, op. cit., pp. 166-167. 
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Capsule 107 contains photographs and other material relating 
to the German Trinkler expedition of 1927—1928 including photo- 
graphs of the expedition members W. Bossard and H. de Terra.!? 

When C. G. Mannerheim, later the President of Finland, made 
his famous ride from Andijan to Peking in the years 1906-1908 he 
made a stop of several months in Kashghar and Yarkand.“ There 
he was in close contact with the Swedish Missionaries and was 
even medically treated by G. Raquette (who was a Doctor of 
Tropical Medicine with a degree from the University of Edin- 
burgh). In capsule 104 there are 22 photographs from this occa- 
sion. Most of them are, however, probably already published in 
the rich literature about Mannerheim and in the books published 
by himself. Included in the capsule is a detailed memorandum in 
Swedish entitled “Mannerheim with the Eastern Turkestan mis- 
sionaries”, composed by Samuel Fränne. 

In the Fränne Collection there are several photo albums which 
contain numerous pictures which it has been impossible to classify 
in accordance with the lists of contents of the different specified 
capsules. The user of the collection, looking for a certain subject, 
will therefore also have to go through these albums. They may 
contain photographs relating to extremely varied fields and occa- 
sions. It is to be hoped that the National Archives of Sweden in the 
course of time will produce indexes of people and subjects appear- 
ing in the collection. It would further increase its great value. 

There is, however, one inconvenience with this collection — as is 
often the case with collections of photographs from the past: the 
almost total lack of descriptions of what the pictures represent. 
The photographers of those days evidently did not find it neces- 
sary to describe what their photos represented. They themselves 
knew what they had photographed and did not think that any- 
body else would be interested in their pictures. T'his is à common 
attitude which can be easily explained psychologically. Unfortu- 
nately this deficiency cannot be repaired. In most eases the photo- 
graphs anyhow in their silent language tell us their story and we 
have to rely on our own interpretations when no description is 
available. 


13 Dabbs, op. cit., pp. 158—159. 
14 Dabbs, op. cit., p. 141. 
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In the Swedish National Archives there is another collection of 
photographs relating to Eastern Turkestan, which should not be 
forgotten, namely, that of Rev. Sigfrid Moen (1897-1989), who 
served as a missionary of the Mission Covenant Church of Sweden 
in Eastern Turkestan during the years 1925-1938. Moen was an 
expert photographer.” His total production of photographs is con- 
tained in 17 photo albums, containing a total of roughly 5500 pho- 
tographs. Of them about 2000 deal with Eastern Turkestan, the 
remainder mainly with Sweden and the Swedish Hindustani Mis- 
sion. Of special interest for researchers on Eastern Turkestan and 
Central Asia are the following items: 

Album 1. Photographs from the revolution in the southern parts 
of Xinjiang in the 1930’s. 

Album 2. Photographs relating to daily life in Kashghar and to 
the revolution of the 1930’s. Photographs relating to the Kirghiz 
people in the mountains south of Kashghar. 

Album 6. Photographs from the caravan route Ladakh-Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Album 7. A large number of photographs from the daily life of 
the Kirghiz nomads. Furthermore excellent photographs from the 
caravan route over the Himalayas to India. 

Album [12]. A rich collection of photographs from Kashghar, 
Yarkand and Yangi-hissar, mainly from the time of the revolution 
of the 1930’s together with pictures of some of the revolutionary 
leaders, but also from earlier periods. This album was bound in red 
leather in the printing-office of the Swedish mission in Kashghar 
and the pages are not numbered. 

Album 13. A large number of photographs from Eastern Tur- 
kestan and caravan journeys over the Himalayas. 

To a large extent the photographs are supplied with descrip- 
tions in Swedish, which further enhances the values of the collec- 
tion. 


15 Cf. Jarring, G., The Moen Collection of Eastern Turki (New Uighur) 
Proverbs and Popular Sayings. Lund 1985. (Scripta minora Regiae 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 1984 —1985:1.) 


Materials on the History of the Saskya School 
“The History of Life of the Great Saskya Teacher” 


by 
RAISA N. KRAPIVINA 
Leningrad 


The “biographies” (rnam-thar) constitute the entire class of 
Tibetan historical literature. Great in number, these texts vary in 
their volume, composition, style, and, what is quite natural, in 
their historical value. 

There are two main types of biographical texts: the “common” 
(thun-mong-pa) biographies which outline the real facts of one’s 
life, and the “uncommon” (thun-mong-ma-yin-pa) or “secret” 
(gsang-ba) biographies, which reveal the legendary or supernatur- 
al events, usually connected with one’s mastering some tantric 
doctrine.! 

“The History of Life of the Great Saskya Teacher” ( Saskya-pa 
Chen-po or, shortly, Sachen), which may be placed in the group of 
“common” biographies should be considered as a very important 
and interesting text. Sachen is the founder of the Saskya School of 
Tibetan Buddhism and the author of the numerous writings which 
formed the basis of the literature of this school. His works open 
‚the Sa-skya bka’-"bum, the most authoritative collection of 
treatises of the great teachers of this school. 

The monastery of Saskya founded in 1073 by the father of Sach- 
en? was one of the most significant centres of cultural and political 
life of the 11th- to 14th-century Tibet. None of the serious Bud- 


1 Vostrikov, A.I., Tibetskaja istoriéeskaja literatura. Bibliotheca buddhica, 
XXXII. Moscow, 1962, pp. 109-116. 

2 Roerich, G. N., The Blue Annals. Transl. from Tibetan. Pt. I, II. Delhi, 
1979, p. 210. 
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dhist scholars of the period seem to have escaped its influence on- 
their “path of realization of the Teaching”. 

“The History of Life” of Sachen may be dated to the extremely 
important period in Tibetan history when the Muslem invasion 
brought forth the break of Indo-Tibetan connections and Tibet 
was thenceforth destined to preserve and develop the rich heritage 
of Indian Buddhism. 

The rnam-thar of Sachen is comprized in the Sde-dge edition of 
the Sa-skya bka’-"bum (vol. “cha”).3 The colophon stated: “After 
numerous prayers [the biography] was with great reverence writ- 
ten down by the high-ranked monk Rdo-rje ’dzin-pa byang-chub 
shes-rab from the monastery of Rtag-sde-ri-phug-dgon-pa for the 
holder of the Secret Mantra [tradition] Grags-pa Rgyal-mtshan.’”4 
Tibetan learned lamas would often take down to dictation all 
kinds of texts and the practice was widespread even in the 20th 
century? The colophon contains no date, but from the name of 
Sachen’s son Grags-pa Rgyal-mtshan the text would appear to 
have been written during his lifetime — 1147—1216.5 

The style of the rnam-thar seems to be quite lively and colloqui- 
al. Some archaic words might have been broadly used in the 12th 
and 18th centuries, but already by the 18th century they were in- 
cluded in the dictionaries of “the old new words” and some other 
books on lexicology. 

“The History of Life" of Sachen appeared when Tibet had not 
yet evolved its own tradition of biographical genre. This kind of 
literature was formed by the early 16th century and produced such 
works as biographies of Marpa, Milaraspa, Buston, Dalai Lama V 
and of other prominent personalities in Tibetan history. This may 
well serve an explanation of the extreme briefness of Sachen's bio- 
graphy which by some reason does not mention even the date of 
his birth. 


3 Bla-ma Sa-skya chen-po’i rnam-thar — Sa-skya bka’-’bum, vol. “cha”, 
f£. 167ab-175ab. The Tibetan Collection of the Leningrad branch of the 
Institute of Oriental studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
No. B '/540 (rnam-thar). 

4 Rnam-thar, ff. 175a3— 17524. 

5 Biography of Dharmasvamin. Roerich, G. N., Izbrannie trudy Moscow, 
1967, pp. 497-503. 

6 Roerich, G. N., The Blue Annals. Transl. from Tibetan. Pt. I, II. Delhi, 
1979, p. 211. 
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The great Saskya teacher was born in 1092" in Gtsang (central 
Tibet) in the northern part of Grom-pa? region. He was the son 
Dkon-mchog Rgyal-po (1034-1102) who descended from the rich 
and influential 'Khon family. He studied with such famous 10th 
— and lith — century Tibetan lotsawa as Brog-mi, Goi Khugba- 
Lhatze, Mal-lotsawa and others. When a boy Sachen was taught 
by his father. He acquired the common skills of reading, writing, 
counting etc. He also got the knowledge of the ways of life of kings, 
high officials and other [strata of society].? 

Dkon-mchog Rgyal-po introduced him into the Buddhist teach- 
ing and conferred on his twelve-year-old son the first initiations of 
the Hevajra-tantra.! After his father’s death Sachen was guided 
in his further studies by Bari-lotsawa, his mother's relation, who 
was in charge of the Saskya family possessions while Sachen was 
too young to rule himself. Bari-lotsawa gave him the teachings and 
commentaries on “the basic Paramita texts, the fundamentals of 
the Arya-Ratnakuta sutras and Buddha-Avatamsaka sutras".!! He 
also introduced Sachen into the tantric literature which alongside 
with sutras makes part of the Buddhist canon. 

Sachen's biography makes it obvious that his life was a lasting 
process of studying Buddhism as well as of attaining the liberation 
from samsara's chains and thus may be duely called rnam-thar 
(skr. vimoksa). Sachen lived and worked in his native land of 
Gtsang which at that time was the stronghold and treasury of Ti- 
betan learning. Besides, it was there that contacts with Nepalese 
Buddhist scholars were maintained. 

During his lifetime Sachen met many famous teachers. Among 
them were Tibetan lotsawa, Indian and Nepalese pandits as well 
as siddhas of the *old" rNying-ma school, all those who preserved 
and transmitted the powerful spiritual tradition of Buddhism. 

The rnam-thar states that Sachen followed the Madhyamika- 
svatantrika view” (dbu-ma rang-brgyud-pa) based on the Sutra- 


7 Ibid. 
8 Rnam-thar, f. 16822. 
9 Ibid., f. 169a3-4. 
10 Snellgrove, D., The Hevajra Tantra. A Critical Study. Pt. 1-2. London, 
1959. 
11 Rnam-thar, f. 16962—3. 
12 Ibid., ff. 17024-17064. 
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literature, which was transmitted to Tibet by Shantirakshita and 
his disciple Kamalashila.® 

Yet, he was mainly concerned with tantric views and rituals ac- 
tual for his time and later elaborated by most of the Saskya teach- 
ers. From the list of tantric works studied by Sachen he would ap- 
pear to be a person of encyclopaedic learning in the matters of tan- 
tra. The list of these works takes the greater part of the rnam-thar 
and comprizes all the basic texts that were later introduced into 
tantric division of the Tibetan Canon. Among the tantric works 
the Hevajra-tantra attracted him most as a basic texts of Lam- 
"bras doctrine which originated in India about the 8th century 
A.D. and was the powerful tantric method of attaining the chief 
goal of the Teaching. 

According to the rnam-thar Sachen was taught the Hevajra-cy- 
cle by the famous Tibetan expert in the tantra-literature Ji-chu-ba 
Dalha-bar of Ji-chu-zug-lag-khang in the Central Tibet. With 
the same teacher he studied the most important commentary on 
Lam-’bras tradition known as The Rosary Strung by the Out- 
standing Yogins (rNal-’byor rin-po-che sbyor-ba’i phreng-ba).? As 
he wanted to obtain the most profound knowledge of Lam-’bras 
Sachen came to the teacher named Mkhar-Chung-ba, one of the 
direct disciples of Brogmi; from him he got “but a few 
teachings".6 However, when later Sachen found the retreat of his 
pupil, Rje Gonbaba, the “Hermit-teacher”, who became Sachen’s 
“root teacher”, bestowed upon him the complete course of Lam- 
’bras doctrine," the practice of which was recognized by Tibetan 
traditions as “one of the eight great methods of realization of the 
Teaching”.'? 

The great Saskya teacher, the founder of the Saskya school died 
in 1158 when 67 years old.!? His body was cremated. 

Sachen’s works, like those by his sons and the succeeding hier- 
archs of the Saskya school, such as Bsod-nam Rtse-mo (1142— 


13 Ruegg, D.S., The Life of Bu ston Rin po che. Roma, 1965, p. 12. 

14 Rnam-thar, f. 170a4-5. 

15 Ibid. f. 170a6. 

16 Ibid., f. 17323. 

17 Ibid. f. 173a4—5. 

18 Kongtrul’s Encyclopaedia of Indo-Tibetan Culture. Pt. 1-3. Sata-Pitaka 
series. Vol. 80. New Delhi, 1970, f. 30. 

19 Rnam-thar, f. 17464. 
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1182) and Grags-pa Rgyal-mtshan (1147-1216) were not collected 
and systemized. They were carefully preserved by their disciples 
and followers. Their collected works were first edited in the second 
half of the 14th century.? The collected works of Sachen Kun-dga' 
snying-po were to be found in the Sde-dge edition of Saskya bka’- 
"bum? (1736) and consist of two volumes which contain 62 
works.” For the most part these are various tantric texts: com- 
mentaries, subcommentaries, ritual texts, abstracts, historical 
surveys, lists of works, hymns etc. 


20 Jackson, D. P., Notes of Two Early Printed Edications of Sa-skya-pa Works. 
The Tibet Journal, 1983, vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 3—5. 

21 Ibid., p. 21. 

22 Sa-skya bka’-’bum, vol. “Ka” (428ff.). vol. “Kha” (419ff.). The Tibetan 
Collection, Nos. B 7531, B 7532. 
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“On the problem of the Sogdians and Tocharian languages" is an 
article by V. V. Barthold in Sochinenija (II.2.461-470) which 
gives an historical treatment of the demise of these languages, 
much less consideration given to Tocharian. The phenomenon of 
language death is intricately connected with the assimilation of 
one culture by another. For this reason, it is not feasible to study 
language death outside the social context of the community which 
uses it. In making a case study of the Turcification of the Sogdians 
(an Iranian people) we will look for some general patterns by 
comparing the resultant picture with case studies for the following 
languages: Ainu, Manchu, Romany, Arvanitika (Albanian). 

As a prolegomenon, it is necessary to begin with Barthold’s ori- 
ginal article. To this we will add recent developments in archeolo- 
gy in order to further clarify the nature of the Turcification of the 
Sogdians. Subsequently, there will be a linguistic analysis of the 
Yagnobi language to uncover direct evidence linking it to its pre- 
decessor, Sogdian, without repeating previous Soviet research. 
Lastly, the information gleaned from the case study of Sogdian 
will be applied to the formulation of a general theory of language 
death because such a study represents a very new kind of linguistic 
investigation (see Hock 1988, 530—531). 

Already in the 8th century Sogdian was breaking up into two 
dialects, sughdik and sulik, according to Robert Gauthiot 
(1914:vi). He was one of the first to translate Sogdian Buddhistic 
literature in the early decades of the twentieth century. He may 
also be remembered as having identified Yagnobi as neo-Sogdian 
based on field-work among the Yagnobis in the Pamirs (Meillet 
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1916:128). Gauthiot notes that in the preface of the Farhangi Ji- 
hangiri, Lucknow edition of the Bibliothéque Nationale, dated 
1560, seven kinds of Persian language are identified. Four obsolete 
ones are, haravi, sagzi, zavuli, and sughdi, whereas three living 
ones are, farsi, dari, and pehlevi (Gauthiot 1914:vii—viii). We easi- 
ly recognize that the four languages mentioned by the lexicogra- 
phers belong to the populations which had long since been inde- 
pendent of Herat and Sogdiana. The Sogdians moved eastward as 
they fled from Islam (Gauthiot 1914:ix) Most of them disap- 
peared without a trace except for a few who took refuge in the 
steep valley of Yagnab. But they paved the way for Persian lan- 
guage and culture (Gauthiot 1914:x). Gauthiot (1914:x) supposed 
that the Sogdians who remained in Sogdiana were massacered by 
the Mongols in the 12th century. Aside from the fact that the 
name Soghud ‘Sogdian’ is not mentioned in the Secret History of 
the Mongols, Barthold (1927:468) provides other documentation 
to the effect that the Sogdian language and ethnicity had disap- 
peared before the Mongol invasion. We will recall that the Mon- 
gols went on a punitive mission against a Muslim people called the 
Sarts (in Mongol sartughul), who spoke a western Iranian lan- 
guage. 

Quoting the Muslim geographer Maqdesi from the late 10th 
century, Barthold (1927:465) writes that ‘the Sogdians have their 
own language which is near to the language of the village of Buk- 
hara’ (translation from Russian by P.N. Khanlari 1979, 211). 
Barthold took his information from the Istanbul edition of 
al-Kashgari’s Diwan. The passages specifically dealing with the 
inhabitants of Balasagun, for the purposes of this paper, will be 
taken from Dankoff and Kelly’s English translation (1982:83 bis 
84). In Chapter I 29/29 “On the Turkic Dialects”, al-Kashgari ob- 
serves: “The most elegant of the dialects belongs to those who 
know only one language, who do not mix with Persians, and who 
do not customarily settle in other lands. Those who have two lan- 
guages and who mix with the populace of the cities have a certain 
slurring (rikka) in their utterances — for example, Soghdaq, Kan- 
chak, and Arghu” (1982:83). “The people of Balasagun speak both 
Sogdian and Turkic. The same is true of the people of Tiraz (Tal- 
as) and the people of Madinat al-Bayda (Isbijab).” From this 
Barthold concludes with great insight that ‘The words of Mah- 
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mud al-Kashgari that the inhabitants of Balagasun and other ci- 
ties spoke both Sogdian and Turkish, shows that in the second half 
of the 11th century, the Sogdians at Semirechye had experienced 
the final stage of denationalization: there were still people speak- 
ing Sogdian, but none who spoke only Sogdian’ (1927:468, my 
translation from Russian). Furthermore, al-Kashgari observed 
that the Sogdian colonists at Balagasun had “Turkish dress and 
manners” (ibid.). Contemporary case studies of language death 
agree completely that the above mentioned is a latter stage of bil- 
ingualism where the native language and culture have almost been 
totally abandoned for the prestige one (see Refsing 1986:63 on the 
stages of death of Ainu language). 

Al Kashgari’s remark about “slurring”, Arabic rikka, seems un- 
usual when one considers the examples he gives. The fact that 
Turkic speakers of Balasagun say qonin ‘sheep’ instead of qoy id. 
is an archaic feature of the Turkic languages, having nothing to do 
with misprononciation (see al-Kashgari p.84). Perhaps the only 
example of a linguistic interference from Sogdian is: “The people 
of Arghu say: BILUVR biltir with damma after the lam; others do 
not agree with them in this” (1982:398). The Arabic noun rikka is 
from an Arabic root raek ‘weak, feable, incorrect, unsound’ (Lane 
1863:1141): e.g. “He was indistinct in his speech; said of a drunken 
man’. Unfortunately there are no examples in the Diwan which 
lend linguistic support to a linguistic interference from Sogdian 
upon Turkic, or vice versa. “The traveller Rubruk in 1253 visited 
the cities of northern Semirechye as far as the Ili river and heard 
Persian spoken there’ (ibid.), instead of Sogdian. We should also 
note that at the court of Chinggis Khan, Marco Polo spoke Per- 
sian (Farsi) as the “langue d’échange” to communicate with the 
monk Guillaume de Rubruck (Pelliot 1912:117). Hence, Rubruck 
would certainly have known whether Sogdian was still being spo- 
ken because he would have been able to distinguish it from Per- 
sian. 

Pelliot (1916:122—3) notes that in the first half of the 7th centu- 
ry, south of Lob Nor in Mongolia, a Sogdian colony of four villages 
was established. Seemingly, this group was also gradually Turci- 
fied. No less significant than Barthold’s article is the one by Pul- 
leyblank (1952) in which he equates the hu ‘barbarians’ in Chinese 
chronicles with Sogdians. 
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The six Sogdian prefectures of the Ordos region served as a buf- 
fer between China and the Turks in 679 A.D. (Pulleyblank 
1952:328). In the following century, the Sogdians of the Ordos are 
described as herdsmen who “did not live in cities as traders and 
artisans...” (op. cit. p. 331). Thus the cultural influence of the 
Turks was quite strong. An-lu-shan, who led a revolt against the 
T’ang dynasty (755-757), was a Sogdian of mixed parentage (Pul- 
leyblank 1952:351). His mother was a Turk aristocrat and his fath- 
er was “an elder statesman under Bilgä” kagan (op. cit. p. 332). 
The Sogdian nobles often had Turkish titles, and the Turks often 
adopted Sogdian surnames (Pulleyblank 1952:339, 345; Kljash- 
tornji and Livshits 1972:91; Sinor 1969:116-117); for the 8th and 
9th centuries the ethnonym “Turk” included both the T’ukue, 
Uighurs, and Sha-t’o Turks. 

By 874 A.D. “other evidence shows beyond any doubt that the 
Sogdians had in fact been incorporated into the tribal complex 
under the leadership of the Sha-t’o and were referred to collective- 
ly as the Three Tribes of the Sha-t’o” (Pulleyblank 1952:343) by 
the Chinese historiographers. The Chinese were aware of the inter- 
marriage between Sogdian and Turk, and used the term tsa-hu 
‘half-breed’ to refer to individuals like An-Iu-shan and “to Sogdian 
merchants under Uigur protection” (Pulleyblank 1952:351) in the 
T’ang dynasty (618-930). Even in the Sui dynastic records (589 
bis 618) we read in chapter 84 of the Sui shu: “The ancestors of the 
Turku were mixed barbarians (Hu) of Ping-bang (in Kansu). 
They (i.e. their chiefs) had the family name A-shih-na” (Clauson 
1964:13). It is probable that the name A-shih-na is the same Sogdi- 
an name identified by Shiratory (1928:118-120 and 134-5). It is 
thought that the Bugut monument in the province of Archanga], 
Mongolian People’s Republic, was erected in honor of a member of 
A-shih-na’s family, dating from 551—630 A.D. (Kljashtornji and 
Livshits 1972:69-72). The inscriber was either “a Turk with a sol- 
id knowledge of Sogdian, or a Sogdian with a Turkish name” (op. 
cit. p. 77). Moreover, the T’ang shu, chapter CCX XI states that 
‘in the Sui period, their (i.e. Sogdian) king K’iu-mou-tche married 
the daughter of the Western Turk kagan and thereafter submitted 
to the Tu-kue’ (my translation of Chavannes 1969:135). In this 
Chinese chronicle, the Sogdians are called Souli, i.e. sulik in Pehle- 
vi Persian (Chavannes 1969:360), meaning that the dialect differ- 
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entiation sughdik-sulik had already taken place as Gauthiot had 
theorized (c.f. Gauthiot 1914:vi) The Suli ‘Sogdians’ are men- 
tioned in various Khotanese documents as allies of the Uighurs 
(Khot. hvaihu:ra) who took part in raiding and plundering expedi- 
tions against the inhabitants of Khotan and Kansu in the 8th cen- 
tury (see Bailey 1939:89; 1948:616, 622). One text states that: 
“Here we have such disorders because there is no land for the set- 
tlement of the Uigurs” (Bailey 1949:33). This suggests the mutual 
influence of the Sogdians which caused at least partial sedentari- 
zation of the Uighurs. Between 825 and 832 A. D. the following are 
listed as city-states which are “more or less dependent upon the 
Uygur empire" in one Khotanese document (Henning 1937:566): 
Bishbaliq (Panjikent), Qocho, Kucha, Kashgar, Aqsu, Qarashahr, 
Uch. 

It is thought that the Turco-Sogdian military campaign against 
the Hephthalites in the 6th century marks the beginning of inti- 
mate contacts (Azarpay 1981:16-17); Artwork and murals of the 
5th and 6th centuries show distinet differences between the Turk 
and Sogdian military equipment, namely that the former was 
lighter. Also the Turkic army is clearly depicted as using a stirrup, 
but not the Sogdians during these centuries (Azarpay 1981:120— 
123; Francfort 1988:190). The Panjikent murals dating from the 
6th and 7th centuries show Sogdian warriors with Turkish-style 
armor (Azarpay 1981:123). And in the Afrasiab murals of the mid- 
seventh century we see scenes of Sogdian soldiers wearing Turk- 
ish-style belts and riding with stirrups (Azarpay 1981:124). The 
excavations of Paspopova (1980:13) demonstrate how much the 
Turks influenced warfare in terms of the Sogdian use of waist im- 
plements (pojasnye nabory) in the 7th and 8th centuries. Regard- 
ing the cultural influence of the Turks on the Sogdians, "on a wall 
painting in Panjikent, patterned on Parinivana scenes, the mour- 
ners are shown cutting their cheeks with knives", and in the 8th 
century al-Biruni observed the practice among Sogdians 
(Maenchen-Helfen 1973:275 and fn 128). 

A comparison of the physical features of persons in murals be- 
fore and after the 7th and 8th centuries, shows a more common 
Mongoloid type, which “suggests the introduction of new aesthet- 
ic norms” (Azarpay 1981:151). The Iranian type is described as 
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having “wavy hair", “long-nosed”, “blue-eyed”, “red-haired”, and 
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“Jight-skinned” in murals from the early 7th century (Samolin 
1958:64, 67 fn 112). A marriage contract between the Turk 
Üt-tegin and a Sogdian woman, Dygdgonch, found among the 
Mount Mug documents of the 8th century (see Livshits 1962:18) 
are further evidence of the assimilatory process between the two 
peoples which is documented in Chinese sources from previous 
centuries. Recalling the observation by al-Kashgari that the Sog- 
dians of Balagasun wore Turkish-style clothing in the 11th centu- 
ry, it should be noted that murals dating from the 7th century in 
Panjikent also show Sogdian commoners wearing Turkish-style 
clothing (Azarpay 1981:177). These two facts mean a process of 
cultural assimilation in which the Turks were the prestige group 
was in effect for four centuries at least. 

The excavations at Panjikent show clearly that in the first dec- 
ades of the 8th century, with the Arab conquest of Sogdiana, 
“many cities and villages fell into a state of neglect and there was 
mass emigration of the Sogdians”, many going to cities like “Merv, 
Nishapur, Baghdad, and Samarra” (Azarpay 1981:18). At Panji- 
kent coins from the reign of Devashtich (722 A. D.) were found. In 
the same spot on a higher level, Arab coins issued in 770 were 
unearthed, and many murals were apparently destroyed by the 
Arabs (Azarpay 1981:18; Smirnova 1963). If Kljashtornji 
(1958:248) is correct in deriving Orkhon Turkic barchakar from 
Sogdian *preykr “émigré, éloigné’, then the Kül-Tegin inscription 
speaks of immigrants from Sogdiana who fled to the Tiirkii king- 
dom (Kljashtornji 1958:249). Bilgä kagan ruled from 716 to 734 
A.D. (Sinor 1969:110), at the time of the Arab conquest of Central 
Asia. Certainly, archeological remains support such a translation 
of the Kül-Tegin inscription as the following: “De la part des 
émigrés (?) de Soghd et du peuple de la cité des boukhariens sont 
venus (comme ambassadeurs) Nak-sanggun et Oghul-tarqan” 
(Kljashtornji 1958:249). Excavations indicate that the Sogdian ar- 
istocracy moved to Panjikent when Samarkand fell to the Arabs in 
712 (Azarpay 1981:20). The subsequent destruction of Panjikent 
(see Azarpay 1981:36—37) and a population movement to the pro- 
tection of the Türkü occurred in the first decades of the 8th centu- 
ry. At this time Manichaeans more actively proselytized among 
the Turks, as evidenced by a Sogdian prayer dedicated to Bilgä 
kagan (see Boyce 1975:193, 194; 1977:30, 51, 54, 87). Rugs, plates, 
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miniatures, and paintings in Sogdian style attest to the fact that 
Sogdian artists were employed by Muslim rulers in Eastern Tur- 
kestan in the 9th century (Azarpay 1981:171). 

Specifically regarding the use of spoken Sogdian — as a written 
medium it is easier to trace — the pieture becomes muddled after 
the Arab conquest. In some fragments dating from the end of the 
10th century to the beginning of the 11th century there is a “peti- 
tion about two Sogdian captives” to a Uighur prince (‘Tugusheva 
1971:173). The letters are thought to have originated in Turfan 
and were intended for a prince who lived near the eastern ridge of 
the T’ien-shan mountains (Tugusheva 1971:174). These are geo- 
graphical clues about the extent of Sogdian as a spoken language 
(c.f. Barthold 1945:39: “les limites de l'extension géographique de 
cette langue ne sont pas fixées: il est probable que l'on parla cette 
langue aussi à Kachgar et dans les villes avoisinantes."). The line 
of the Uighur letter which is most important for this study is: 
“soghtu-lar tilin-taki qayu oghurlugh ... sav sóz arti aersar barcha 
uqa y(a)rliq — (a)d(i)m(iz) ‘All (...?) the Sogdian words that were 
in the written petition presented to you were consented to under- 
stand (to make out)” (Tugusheva 1971:171, 176 lines 12—14). 

Unfortunately for us, the contents of the previous petition writ- 
ten in Old Uighur and containing the aforementioned Sogdian 
words have not yet been found. Perhaps the words in question 
were quoted from the prisoners, pleading on their own behalf. The 
discovery of Sogdian documents written on paper in Kansu indi- 
cates that it was a lingua franca in Central Asia and Eastern Tur- 
kestan as early as 184 A.D. (Harmatta 1979:159, 164-165; 4th 
century according to Henning 1948, Pelliot 1912:105). The exist- 
ence of bilingual inscriptions in Sogdian and either Orkhon or 
Uighur Turkic attests to the equal status of the languages, and the 
peoples, politically speaking, in the 8th and 9th centuries (Dres- 
den 1983:1229). Sogdian religious texts dating from the 8th to the 
11th centuries show that Sogdian culture spread as far as the Tur- 
fan oases (Dresden 1983:1221). 

The extent to which literary Sogdian influenced the vocabulary 
of Uighur and Mongolian has been sufficiently studied by von Ga- 
bain (1950, 1983, 617-18, 620), and Henning (1943). Somewhat 
understudied are the borrowings from spoken Sogdian into Uighur 
and Mongolian (see von Gabain 1983, 622-24 and Henning 
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1947-48). And while it is widely known that Farsi and Dari, West- 
ern Iranian languages, replaced Sogdian and other Eastern Irani- 
an languages in the beginning of the 8th century (Pelliot 1912:105, 
111; Barthold 1925:93-111; Allworth 1967:66—67; Frye 1975:100, 
206, 212), there is increasing research into the pre-Islamic influ- 
ence of the Eastern Iranian languages upon the Western ones (e.g. 
Henning 1940—2:94—95). This causes a problem for Turkic lexi- 
cography because the same Iranian loan-word in a Turkic lan- 
guage could originate from Sogdian and enter via Farsi, e.g. Uz- 
bek ktir ‘blind’ is identical in Farsi and Sogdian (see Sims-Wil- 
liams 1981:236). Perhaps the best known treatment of Turkic (and 
Mongolian) loan-words in New Persian is Doerfer (1965, 4 vols.). 
The relationship between Sogdian and Yagnobi has been studied 
by Gauthiot (1914), Benveniste (1966), Bogoljubov (1958, 837 jJ; 
Oranskij (1963:164—166), Andreev and Peshchereva (1957). 

As yet no evidence of Old Turkic or Uighur borrowings in Yag- 
nobi has been presented which would strengthen the argument 
that it is directly descended from Sogdian. Benveniste (1955) pub- 
lished a Yagnobi vocabulary collected by Gauthiot, some of it his 
own, the rest from unpublished sources. This nineteen-page vo- 
cabulary list contains notes on etymology, such as Arabic, Tadjik, 
and Turkic origins. It is unclear whether the etymological notes 
were made by Gauthiot himself, but this is very probable because 
he is known to have been trained in both Turkic and Iranian lin- 
guistics (Meillet 1916:127). 

The Turkic loan-words in Yagnobi consist of two historical lay- 
ers, Old Turkic (i.e. Orkhon and Old Uighur) and Middle Turkic 
(i.e. Chagatay). The periodization presented here is based on the 
phonetic and semantic correspondences between the Yagnobi and 
Turkic vocabulary. In some cases periodization cannot be deter- 
mined because there is no significant difference between the his- 
torical attestastions of a particular Turkic word. For example, 
Yag. aka ‘older brother’ corresponds both to proto-Turkie *äkä id. 
and Uzbek äkä id. (Räsänen 1969:13), so that the loan-words could 
either be very old or quite recent. Khromov (1972:87) makes only 
brief mention of the most recent loans from Uzbek and Kirghiz 
into Yagnobi. 

Below the lexical comparisons are tabulated for Yagnobi (Ben- 
veniste 1955) and Turkic (Räsänen 1969). The page numbers for 
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each reference are listed on the left and right-hand columns respec- 
tively. 


Table 1. Periodization of Turkic loan-words in Yagnobi 


page Yagnobi Orkhon/Old Uighur page 
145 arka ‘rucken’ arka ‘Riicken, Nacken’ 26 
146 baital ‘Stute’ bajtal ‘Stute, Maulesel’ 57 
148 bughuz ‘schwanger’ boghuz ‘schwanger’ 78 
159 ilki ‘Stute’ jülkü ‘Vieh, Tierexi- 
stenz, (Zucht)pferd’ 200 
159 yavash ‘ruhig, be- jawash ‘sanft, mild’ 175 
scheiden’ 
160 yalang ‘leer, offen’ jalang ‘nackt, bloss’ 182 
Chagatay 
143 azuka ‘Nahrung’ azuka ‘Proviant’ 33 
145 acha ‘Mutter’ ächä “ältere Schwester’ 35 


Turkmen acha ‘Weib, 
Gemahlin, Mutter’ 


148 bulaek ‘Teil, Styck’ böläk ‘Teil, Herde’ 84 

148 burut schnurrbart' burut ‘Schnurrbart’ 90 

160 yara ‘ausschlag, haut- jara “Wunde’ 189 
krankheit’ | 

162 kiltik ‘spitzen, bart kältäk ‘ein kurzer 250 
den aehren’ Stock’ 


Upon examining Yagnobi morphology (Khromov 1972) very lit- 
tle appears to be borrowed from Turkic languages, e.g. Yag. -täki 
‘under’ (p. 58), Tke.-Mo. -taki ‘which is on’; Yag. ma(na) ‘here is, 
this very’ (p. 70), Uzbek. mana id.; Yag. ana ‘here, this’ (p. 70), 
Uzbek ana id. In other cases, the borrowing seems to be from 
Mongolian: Yag. -d, -t (plural for nouns) (p. 18), Class. Mo. -d id.; 
Yag. -ak (infinitive for verbs) (p. 47), Khalkha Mo. -ex id.; Yag. 
-chi ‘from’ (p. 54), Class. Mo. -eche id.; Yag. -manta, meta ‘like, as’ 
(p. 59), Class. Mo. metii ‘like, as’. 

Having identified Yagnobi as a modern offshoot of Sogdian, we 
may now form some conclusions about the demise of Sogdian as 
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spoken in the former territories of Sogdiana (the plains and oases) 
and Chinese Turkestan. Along the lines of the anthropologist 
Marija Gimbutas, linguistic changes is accompanied by social and 
political change in the case of Sogdian. First came the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, followed by the Hephthalites in the fourth to 
sixth centuries (Kretschmer 1927:788). The second invasion led to 
the military alliance of the Sogdians and the Tiirkii. A third inva- 
sion, this time by the Arabs, brought a new religion to the area for 
which Arabic and Western Iranian (Farsi and Dari) were the lin- 
guistic vehicles of Islam. Thus the former prestige of the Sogdian 
language was offset. Though we have bilingual inscriptions from 
the period of the Arab conquest in Sogdian and Uighur, in the fol- 
lowing centuries use of Sogdian as an administrative language de- 
creases with the increased use of Uighur. The Mount Mug docu- 
ments are some of the last traces of Sogdian as an official language 
in the 8th century. There is documentation of the accommodation 
of the Türkü by the Sogdians in Chinese chronicles and in the ar- 
cheological remains. As the Turkic population increased over the 
centuries, so did the assimilation of the Sogdians by the Turks 
from the 6th through the llth centuries. From the time of 
al-Kashgari we see that the Turcification of the Sogdians is in its 
final stage, and by the next generation their assimilation is com- 
plete as the ethnonym “Sogd” disappears along with their culture 
and Eastern Iranian language. A secondary effect of the assimila- 
tion of the Sogdians was the sedentarization of the Turks (Bart- 
hold 1945:30). 

. Swadesh (1948:234) wrote that in order for ethnologists and lin- 
guistic to adequately study the obsolescence of language: “It is de- 
sirable that they not only note how many in each sex and age 
group are bilingual or monolingual in each of the languages, but 
also report fully on the social pressures and trends, the attitudes 
taken by different individuals and sectors of the community, cur- 
rent philosophies about the choice of language, correlation with 
social and economic position, the use of the languages in different 
social settings, special symbolisms attached to the use of language, 
and all the other pertinent facts.” Of course, all of these observa- 
tions are not possible in the case of the Sogdians. However, we 
have been able to see that the Sogdians’ adoption of Turkish dress 
and manners, and their bilingualism do reflect an attitude of desir- 
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ing to assimilate to the culture of the socially and politically domi- 
nant group. The findings in the study further confirm “...that the 
factors determining the obsolescence of languages are nonlneuis: 
tic" (Swadesh 1948:234). 

What is known of language death of other peoples is compatible 
with this study of the Sogdians. Under the influence of the Japa- 
nese, the Ainu deliberately stopped teaching the language to their 
children "for fear that they should learn it and inadvertently 
repeat it at school and be ridiculed” (Refsing 1986:62). It was . 
found that in one generation, the Ainus changed from bilingualism 
to predominant Japanese monolingualism (Refsing 1986:63). Ainu 
children of bilingual parents “are either monolingual speakers of 
Japanese, passive bilinguals, or in a few cases semi-speakers of 
Ainu. Their grandchildren know at most a few Ainu words and 
songs" (ibid.). 

In the late 17th century we can clearly trace the decline of Man- 
chu language and culture. From 1644 to 1661 "most of the Manchu 
officials and nobility did not understand the Chinese language" 
(Chien 1974:138). “Hsiao-t’ing tsa-lu (Miscallenous notes on 
Ch’ing history), 2:27a—b and 51b states that in the early Ch’ing 
period, Manchu officials did not speak Chinese, and so when they 
carried out official business it was necessary to speak with Chinese 
subordinates or the populace through interpreters. The same was 
true in written communication such as documents or letters” 
(Chen 1974:150). In 1706 emporer K’ang-hsi complained that 
scribes were writing in a Manchu full of “inaccuracies in transla- 
tion” from Chinese (Ch’en 1974:139). Twenty years later, Empor- 
er Yung-chen complained that “it is quite common to find officials 
and secretaries who cannot write the Manchu language, but who 
hire others to make translations when needed” (ibid.). This is an- 
other linguistic decline taking place over one generation. 

The language of the Gypsies in Iran shows heavy influence from 
Azeri in vocabulary, grammar (pronouns, verb and nouns suffix- 
es), phonology (vowel harmony), and syntax (see Windfuhr 1970). 
Some of these Gypsies who migrated to Greece speak their native 
Romany with a Greek accent (Paspati 1870:37-8; Messing 
1977:86, 1986:123). In two recorded utterances were found five re- 
cent Greek loan-words, three syntactic usages taken over from 
Greek, and one Greek calque (Messing 1977:91—93). Because the 
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Gypsies do not fully participate in Greek life, but on its periphery, 
they continue to maintain their language. On the other hand, the 
Arvanites (of Albanian descent) are abandoning their language in 
order to completely assimilate Greek culture and not to be looked 
upon as foreigners. Parents who experience discrimination for 
Speaking Arvanitika in publie wanted spare their children the 
same grief by not teaching them the language (Trudgill 1984:130), 
a situation parallel to the Ainu. And there is "strong pressure 
(which) many children exert on their parents — often successfully 
— not to speak Arvanitika in public" (Trudgill 1984:137). At pre- 
sent the Arvanites who are fluent bilinguals in Greek and Arvani- 
tika are middle-aged (Trudgill 1984:131). Their children are con- 
Sidered as semi-speakers. 

Perhaps the two points where these individual cases of language 
death converge, pertaining to Sogdian, are: 1.) in the final stages 
of language death, there are no more monolinguals, only bilinguals 
with the competence of a “semi-speaker” (this terms was coined 
by Dorian 1981) in the native language, 2.) replacement of the na- 
tive language by the prestige one can be completed in a single gen- 
eration. The term “prestige language" is but one aspect of prestige 
eulture. (It is uncertain whether Turks became BUR in Sogdi- 
an on a equal scale.) 

The case of the Turcification of the Sogdians has been recon- 
structed using all available evidences. Nonetheless some pieces are 
still missing from the puzzle. For example, were the Sogdians in 
the 11th century semi-speakers of their own language? In what 
other former Sogdian-speaking areas besides the ones listed by 
al-Kashgari did the Sogdians maintain or abandon their language? 
What sort of picture can be reconstructed for the other Eastern Ir- 
anian languages, Khorezmian and Parthian? 
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von Tibet bildet. Diese Oasen umsäumen das von Westen mit 
1300 m Höhe nach Osten sich um 500 m senkende Becken des 
Tarim, der im Osten des Gebietes im Sand versickert, in gewissen 
Zyklen den von ihm ursprünglich gebildeten Löb-Nor auffüllend 
oder aber ihn nicht erreichend. Am Qum-Darja, „Sand-Fluß“, 
einem seiner unteren Arme, liegt die Ruinenstätte Lou-lan, wie die 
Chinesen den Namen dieses Gebietes des alten Kroraina nannten 
resp. schriftlich wiedergaben. Alle diese Oasengebiete mit ihren 
Städten und Dörfern stellen die heute isolierten Reste eines wohl 
noch vor 800-1000 Jahren reichlich mit Wasser von den Hochge- 
birgen versorgten, ursprünglich zusammenhängenden breiten Ve- 
getationsstreifens dar, mit fruchtbarer Ackererde, die in histori- 
schen Zeiten immer mehr einer zunehmenden Austrocknung aus- 
gesetzt war — und es noch ist —, welche als natürliche Folge der 
Kriegs- und Beutezüge der Nomadenvölker und der durch sie be- 
dingten Zerstörungen, besonders der Bewässerungssysteme, unge- 
mein gefördert wurde, so daß zur Wende vom XIX. zum XX. 
Jahrhundert diese Oasen sich in der Defensive gegen die natürli- 
che, stetig zunehmende Austrocknung befanden, ohne die Mittel 
und Ausrüstung zu besitzen, um dem Fortschreiten der Versan- 
dung Einhalt zu gebieten. Wenn auch die Richtigkeit der Versan- 
dungs- resp. Austrocknungstheorie (desiccation theory) von eini- 
gen in Frage gestellt wird, so kann sich diese Theorie doch auf die 
historische Entwicklung der zentralasiatischen Oasen stützen: sie 
werden immer kleiner, ihr Gebiet immer mehr von den gefürchte- 
ten wandernden Sanddünen (barzan) eingeschlossen, die Zufuhr 
von Wasser und die Bodenfeuchtigkeit vermindert, selbst wenn 
diese Erscheinungen zu einem beträchtlichen Grad auf die Zerstö- 
rung durch den Menschen selbst zurückgeführt werden kann. Die 
Oasengebiete, nicht nur Zentralasiens, sondern überhaupt des ge- 
samten Trockengürtels der Alten Welt sind der gleichen Entste- 
hung und in einer ähnlichen Lage wie die von Zentralasien. Die 
Ruinen historischer Städte, nicht selten Großstädte, die heute 
noch in den Oasen liegen, vielfach aber bereits vom Sand verschüt- 
tet außerhalb ihrer, wie auch die kahlen Stämme der vom Sand er- 
stickten Waldstreifen längs ausgetrockneter Flußbetten lassen er- 
kennen, daß diese Gebiete, heute nur Oasen mit geringer Bevölke- 
rungsdichte, in früheren Epochen eine viel weitere Ausdehnung 
gehabt haben müssen, da ja die dort lebenden Bevölkerungen auch 
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von den Gebieten ernährt werden mußten, denn die Herbeischaf- 
fung solcher Mengen von Lebensmitteln war in jenen Zeiten — au- 
Ber mit Schiffen — undenkbar. 

Im Osten gehen die Steppen und Wiisten Ost-Tiirkistans un- 
merklich in die Gobi über. Hier sind bisher nur zwei Ruinenstätten 
entdeckt worden, die enge kulturelle Beziehungen zu denjenigen 
Ost-Türkistans hatten: Dun-Huan mit dem berühmten Höhlen- 
klosterkomplex der 10000 Buddhas, C*jàn Fo Dun, und ca. 700 km 
nordóstlich davon Xara Xoto in der Oase, in welcher der Ezin-Gol 
im Boden versickert. 

Diese Oasen waren alle durch KaravanenstraBen miteinander 
verbunden und an den Weltverkehr angeschlossen. Von ihnen hat- 
te diejenige, welche die nórdlichen Oasenstadte miteinander ver- 
band, die größte Bedeutung, da sie einen ökonomisch und strate- 
gisch wichtigen Abschnitt des größten transkontinentalen Han- 
delsweges der Alten Welt darstellte, der berühmten SeidenstraBe, 
die bereits das China der beiden Han-Dynastien mit dem Rómi- 
schen Reich verband. Schon gegen Ende der Früheren Han-Dyna- 
stie wurde die chinesische Oberhoheit auf das Gebiet des späteren 
Ost-Türkistan, Sin-CZjan, „Neues Grenzland“, wie die Chinesen es 
nannten — und noch heute nennen -, ausgedehnt, obwohl sie mit 
dem Niedergang des Chinesischen Reiches am Ende der Späteren 
Han-Dynastie (220 n. Chr. G.) und für weitere Jahrhunderte ver- 
fiel, wurde sie immer wieder beansprucht und schließlich Mitte 
des XVII. Jh.s unter der Manzu-Dynastie nach der Vernichtung 
des Sungaren-Reiches wiederhergestellt und besteht noch heute. 

Mit der geographischen Erforschung Zentralasiens im weitesten 
Sinn, die vor allem von Rußland ausging, wurden in Ost-Türki- 
stan, nicht nur in oder nahe bei den heutigen Oasen, sondern auch 
im Sand der Wüste, der Taqlamaqan, Ruinen früherer Siedlungen 
und Städte entdeckt und in den ersten 15-20 Jahren, die dem 
I. Weltkrieg vorangingen, systematische Grabungen begonnen. 
Die von großem Erfolg gekrönten Entdeckungen kamen durch die 
politischen Wirren der Nachkriegszeit zu Ende, und was wir heute 
über die Kultur und Sprachen jener Gebiete wissen, gründet sich 
auf die Forschungsergebnisse jenes kurzen, wissenschaftlich so 
ausgiebigen und wertvollen Zeitabschnittes. Nicht nur die Ruinen 
von Tempeln und Klöstern, sondern auch die in ihnen noch — 
meist nur in Fragmenten — erhaltenen bildlichen Darstellungen in 
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Fresko und Skulpturen, last but not the least auch schriftliches 
Material, Bücher und Schriftrollen, Handschriften und in China 
hergestellte Blockdrucke, eröffneten nach ihrer Lesung resp. Ent- 
zifferung Einblick in eine bis dahin vollkommen unbekannt geblie- 
bene Blüte einer Kultur, die von Manichaeismus, Christentum 
und Buddhismus, dabei immer wieder chinesischem Einfluß, 
grundsätzlich bestimmt war. Die bis jetzt bekannt gewordene Li- 
teratur war ganz überwiegend Übersetzungsliteratur, ein Um- 
stand, der die Entzifferung bis dahin wenig bekannter oder ganz 
unbekannter Sprachen erleichterte oder überhaupt erst ermöglich- 
te. Von den bis dahin vollkommen unbekannten oder nur dem Na- 
men nach bekannten Sprachen waren es das Sogdische, das Saki- 
sche (oder Xotanesische, nach der Oase von Xotan, dem Fundort 
der ersten und zahlreichsten Texte), die beide zum Ost-Iranischen 
gehören, auch die beiden toxarischen Sprachen, Tox. A die von 
Agni (Kučā) und Tox. B die von Turfan. Dort wurden auch die 
ersten authentischen Texte des Manichaeismus entdeckt, welche 
dann durch spátere Funde in Agypten ergänzt und bereichert wer- 
den konnten. Das Christentum kam in diese Oasenstádte in nesto- 
rianischer Gestalt, der Buddhismus meist in der des Mahajana. 
Manichaeismus und Christentum wurden in diese Gebiete durch 
die Flüchtlinge gebracht: die Manichaeer kamen aus dem Rómi- 
schen wie auch dem Perserreich der Sasaniden, die beide die Mani- 
chaeer grausam verfolgten, wahrend der Buddhismus sich durch 
Missionen verbreitete. Die Ursprungsländer haben in zahlreichen 
Lehn- und Fremdwortern aus dem Syrischen, Pahlavi und Parthi- 
schen wie auch dem Sanskrit und einigen Prakrit-Sprachen ihre 
Spuren abgezeichnet. Die Verbreitung dieser Religionen nach und 
in Zentralasien wurde außerordentlich dureh den lebhaften Güter- 
verkehr auf der Seidenstraße gefördert, in dessen Gefolge sich auch 
beträchtliche ostiranische, besonders sogdische Bevölkerungsan- 
teile in Zentralasien ergeben, sogar darüber hinaus muß es sogdi- 
sche Kolonien an den wichtigsten Stationen dieser Strecke gege- 
ben haben. Eine relativ zahlreiche und alte, bereits zu Anfang des 
IV. Jh.s n. Chr. wohlbekannte sogdische Kolonie war die von C‘an- 
Nan, später Lo-jan, Hauptstadt der T“ay-Dynastie, nahe dem 
heutigen Si-Nan(-Fu) am Buan-ho-Knie, von den Sogdiern Xum- 
dan genannt. Hier begann die eigentliche transkontinentale 
Route. 
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Da bisher keine historischen Texte gefunden worden sind, fehlen 
historische Data durchweg; nur insofern China unmittelbar und 
wohl auch vordringlich an diesen Gebieten interessiert war, kom- 
men in den chinesischen Annalen Data vor. Von denjenigen aus 
der Han-Zeit abgesehen, sind es erst wieder Berichte über die 
Ujyuren, die auf dem Gebiet der heutigen nördlichen Mongolei 
und Transbajkaliens das vorher dort von ihren engsten Stamm- 
verwandten, den Türküt, errichtete Reich eingenommen hatten, 
welches aber schon um 840 von den Qyrqyz erobert wurde, so daß 
sie nach Süden und Westen abwanderten, in die Gebiete von Sa- 
Czou (Hauptstadt: Dun-huag) und Gan-Su, die zum Reich der 
Tanguten (Dynastie Si-Sja, 852-1227) gehörten. Andere, zahlrei- 
chere Gruppen resp. Stämme zogen nach dem Tarim-Becken, wo 
sie zuerst in den Oasen am Südabhang des T“jän-San einzogen. 
Schon im Reich der Türküt muß der Manichaeismus Wurzeln ge- 
schlagen haben, denn im Nachfolgerstaat der Ujyuren wurde er 
762 zur Staatsreligion erklärt — das erste und einzige Mal, daß 
Manichaeer diesen Vorzug genießen konnten. Schon vor der Er- 
oberung durch die Qyrayz sind ujyurische Volksteile stetig ins Ta- 
rim-Becken abgewandert und sind dort anscheinend sehr bald seß- 
haft geworden, auch als Stadtbewohner, wodurch die graduelle 
Türkisierung des ganzen Tarim-Beckens eingeleitet wurde. Am 
längsten ostiranisch gehalten hat sich nur der sakische Südwesten 
mit der Hauptstadt Xotan. So sind die Türken hier die letzten An- 
kömmlinge — von einigen mongolischen Nomadenstämmen wie 
den Toryut im T“jän-San, aber auch im Südosten bis aufs Plateau 
von Tibet, und geringfügigen Manzu-Garnisonen und deren Nach- 
kommen abgesehen, die in der Kulturgeschichte des Gebietes kei- 
ne Rolle spielen. In den letzten Jahrzehnten sind auch Gruppen 
von Qazaq und Qyryyz von der USSR in Sin-Czjay eingewandert. 
Chinesen haben sich zu allen Zeiten dort niedergelassen, kommen 
aber erst in kompakten Gruppen im Zug der nach 1949 einsetzen- 
den kommunistischen Kolonialisierung dieses Gebietes. Im äußer- 
sten Westen, am Fuß des Pamir und in einigen seiner Täler leben 
einige kleine, bisher noch nicht einwandfrei klassifizierte Stämme, 
die wahrscheinlich ostiranisch (Pamir-Sprachen) sprechen. 

Die türkischen Einwanderer kamen friedlich, nicht unter einer 
altajischen Erobererdynastie, und absorbierten das ganze Gebiet 
in relativ kurzer Zeit mit ihrer Sprache wie auch ihrem Volkstum, 
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so daß das Land nun wirklich Türkistan wurde — eine Entwick- 
lung, die sich wahrscheinlich noch von der im XII. Jh. einsetzen- 
den Serie altajischer Eroberungen von Osten her, durch die Qara 
Qytaj (Dynastie Si-Ljao), aber besonders durch die Mongolen un- 
ter und nach Cingis-Xan und seinen Nachfolgern gefördert wurde. 
In der Mongolenzeit ging das vordem so blühende kulturelle Le- 
ben Ost-Türkistans seinem Ende entgegen. Der Buddhismus, der 
schließlich die beiden anderen Religionen aus dem Land verdrängt 
resp. aufgesogen hatte, mußte schließlich dem Islam weichen, der 
von Westen und Nordwesten her eindrang, aber nur langsam und 
mit großer Mühe Erfolge erringen konnte. 

In dieser ethnologisch, linguistisch, kultur- und religionshisto- 
risch in der Alten Welt so einzigartigen Landschaft wie der Ost- 
Türkistans hatten die drei großen Weltreligionen sich nicht nur 
berührt, sondern sind auch in engere Beziehungen zueinander ge- 
treten, welche das gegenseitige Sichkennenlernen förderte und so- 
mit auch zu einer vielseitigen Durchdringung und daraus folgen- 
den Auseinandersetzungen, zu Proselytismus, aber auch dogmati- 
scher Abgrenzung führten. Diese nicht selten komplizierten 
Verhältnisse, durch die absolut nicht lückenlose Überlieferung er- 
schwert, hat nun ein so bedeutender Forscher und Kenner der zen- 
tralasiatischen Religionen wie KLIMKEIT in einem akademischen 
Vortrag behandelt, der als ein programmatischer Aufriß eines grö- 
Beren Werkes verstanden werden kann. 

Das aus Ost-Türkistan und Dun-Huan mitgebrachte, umfang- 
reiche Textmaterial, das sich heute in Leningrad, Paris, London 
und Kjöto befindet (die Berliner Texte wurden in und nach dem 
Krieg auf verschiedene deutsche Bibliotheken und Sammlungen 
verteilt), ist zum größten Teil gesichtet und durchgearbeitet. Den 
des Chinesischen und Japanischen nicht mächtigen Forschern 
dürften die in Kjoto befindlichen Sammlungen Schwierigkeiten 
bereiten. Ein beträchtliches Quantum des Textmaterials ist entzif- 
fert, transkribiert und übersetzt, vieles davon auch publiziert, so 
daß es dadurch allgemein zugänglich ist. Außer der Textbearbei- 
tung hat die religionswissenschaftliche Forschung gerade in den 
Jahren nach dem II. Weltkrieg bedeutende Fortschritte gemacht, 
wie aus Vf.’s Abhandlung hervorgeht, der dabei auch auf einige sei- 
ner eigenen Forschungsergebnisse zurückgreifen kann. Die reli- 
gionswissenschaftliche Forschung hat besonders auf dem Gebiet 
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der Gnosis und des Manichaeismus neue Erkenntnisse gewinnen 
können, denn seit der Entdeckung der ersten authentischen mani- 
chaeischen Schriften unter den Turfan-Funden wurde weiteres 
Material im Nahen Osten, speziell Ägypten, zutage gefördert, wel- 
ches das Bild des Manichaeismus vervollkommnen half. 

Das wesentliche Unterscheidungsmerkmal zwischen Christen- 
tum und Buddhismus liegt nach KLIMKEITs Meinung in dem 
Glauben an die Auferstehung Christi und der Toten begründet. Er 
sieht in der Auferstehungslehre eine mit ihr „verbundene Beja- 
hung der Körperlichkeit und der Welt“ (p. 16), da sich „das nesto- 
rianische Christentum gerade in dieser Hinsicht vom Doketismus 
der Manichaeer und Buddhisten unterschied“ (ib.). Im Gegensatz 
zu dieser christlichen Abgrenzung der Sogdier gegen die anderen 
Religionen läßt sich in den türkischen christlichen Texten der Ge- 
danke von der „Vergleichbarkeit der eigenen Glaubensinhalte mit 
denen der fremd-religiösen Umwelt“ feststellen (p. 17). In dem be- 
rühmten türkisch-christlichen Magierfragment wird von Jesus, 
dem Msixa, als „Arzt“ (ota@y) und „Heilkundigem“ (ämči) gespro- 
chen, wobei KLIMKEIT darauf hinweist, daß in mahajanistischen 
türkischen Texten auch Buddha diese Epitheta erhält. Angesichts 
der allgemeinen Verbreitung im Christentum, die noch bis zum 
heutigen Tag lebendig ist, wird Jesus doch vielfach so benannt, 
Heiland im etymologischen Sinn dieses Wortes (im Althochdeut- 
schen), so auch in der Ostkirche (Altkirchenslav.) ucubsmTess, wie 
es doch wohl auch dem Nestorianismus eigen war. Es dürfte sich 
hier um eine der Parallelen handeln, die Christentum und Bud- 
dhismus gemeinsam haben, ohne sich nicht nur in Dingen des 
äußeren Kultes wie Statuen, Wandgemälde, Ausschmückung der 
Altäre mit Blumen und Lichtern, Tempel- resp. Kirchenbannern 
zu manifestieren. Genau so dürfte es sich bei der Zuwendung von 
eigenem punja, „meritum, Verdienst“ an andere (p. 18) um eine 
Parallele handeln, die in beiden Religionen ursprünglich ist, da sie 
auf ganz dem gleichen Bedürfnis beruht. Gerade in der Römischen 
Kirche ist die Zuwendung von merita an andere, besonders die 
Verstorbenen (vulgo: die armen Seelen im Fegfeuer), in der Volks- 
religiosität tief verwurzelt. Daß der Kopist des von KLIMKEIT er- 
wähnten syrisch-türkischen Gebetbüchleins sein meritum, das er 
durch das Abschreiben erwirbt, seinem Vater zuwendet (p.18), 
könnte bedeuten, daß er es seinem verstorbenen Vater zuwendet, 
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in echt christlicher Weise. KLIMKEIT weist ja auch darauf hin, daB 
. die türkisch-christliche Volksreligiositat aus den Kolophonen er- 
sichtlich ist. Daß die Christen Ost-Türkistans dogmatisch anschei- 
nend stärker gebunden waren als die Buddhisten und Manichaeer, 
wäre daraus zu schließen, daß Manichaeer christliche Texte wie 
Evangelientexte und Apokrypha in Pahlavi und Parthisch nach 
Turfan überlieferten (p. 19). 

Außer der Auferstehungslehre hätte mit der gleichen wesentli- 
chen Bedeutung die christliche Lehre von der Trinität wie auch die 
Christologie, die in nestorianischer Fassung nach Zentralasien 
kam, Positionen dargestellt, welche das Christentum in der Begeg- 
nung mit den beiden anderen Religionen wie das Auferstehungs- 
dogma nie hätten aufgeben können. Wenn Jesus im Manichaeis- 
mus — neben Zarathustra und Buddha, auch Buddha Jesus ge- 
nannt — eine vorrangige Stellung einnahm, so wäre doch der 
Polytheismus der Manichaeer und des Mahäjäna-Buddhismus wie 
auch der Atheismus des Hinajana-Buddhismus ein unüberwindli- 
ches Hindernis gewesen. Bis jetzt sind aber noch keinerlei Texte 
oder Textfragmente gesichtet worden, aus denen irgendwelche Be- 
zugnahme auf diese theologischen Probleme hervorgingen, so daß 
KLIMKEIT diese Fragen übergehen mußte. 

Trotzdem sich in chinesisch-christlichen Texten eine weitgehen- 
de Anlehnung an den Buddhismus und die buddhistische Termino- 
logie findet, die nicht mehr weit von einer Buddhisierung entfernt 
ist (p. 19f.), was allerdings nach Zeit und Umständen Tarnung ge- 
wesen sein kann, wie ich denke, wird doch in dem Jesus-Messias- 
Sutra, das auch die Passion Jesu enthält, aber kurz vor dem Ab- 
schnitt über die Kreuzigung abreißt und verlorengegangen ist, in 
der Darstellung des Kreuzestodes Jesu gesagt, daß „die Gräber sich 
öffneten und die Menschen das Leben erhielten“ (p. 20), also der 
Auferstehung Christiihre zentrale Bedeutung zu erkennen gegeben. 

Wenn es auch eine Reihe von Gemeinsamkeiten zwischen Bud- 
dhismus und Christentum gibt, so sind diese doch von einer niede- 
ren Ordnung und konnten nicht in die Sphaere des Dogmas ein- 
dringen. Im Laufe des XI. und der folgenden Jahrhunderte hat 
sich der Buddhismus angesichts der Verfolgungen durch den nach 
Osten vordringenden Islam — um die Jahrtausendwende beginnt 
der Islam in Ost-Türkistan mit der Eroberung Kasyars und der 
Einnahme Xotans Fuß zu fassen — bedrängt, beginnt er, sich den 
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ebenfalls von Westen her gekommenen Religionen wie Mani- 
chaeismus und Christentum gegenüber abzuschließen (p. 22). Ab- 
gesehen von einer kurzen Periode in China zur Zeit der T<an-Dy- 
nastie und der Nestorianer-Stele von Si-Nan-Fu, 781, bis zu den 
großen Verfolgungen und Bücherverbrennungen, um 845, hat das 
Christentum nie den Schutz der staatlichen Macht genossen wie 
der Manichaeismus, der im alten Ujyuren-Reich in der nórdlichen 
Mongolei von 762 ab Staatsreligion war und diese Position auch in 
einzelnen Stadtstaaten Ost-Türkistans noch innehatte. 

Leichter war es da schon in der Begegnung von Buddhismus 
und Manichaeismus, denn die gnostische Grundeinstellung des 
Manichaeismus, die in der Ablehnung alles Materiellen, Körperli- 
chen, Irdischen und aller damit verbundener Vorgänge und Hand- 
lungen wurzelt, kam dem Buddhismus, sozusagen unter einer im 
Transzendenten angenommenen orientalischen Despotie, von dae- 
monischen Mächten ausgeübt, mit der besonders im Hinajäna ge- 
forderten Ablehnung, ja Verachtung der materiellen Welt, der Welt 
des mäjä, des Scheines, des bloßen Sinneseindrucks, sehr nahe, von 
welcher Mani während seines Aufenthalts in Indien zutiefst beein- 
druckt, wenn nicht bestätigt worden war; so konnte eine Begeg- 
nung der beiden Religionen, wie KLIMKEIT darlegt, viel leichter 
stattfinden als die von Buddhismus und Christentum. Aber wäh- 
rend im Buddhismus die Selbsterkenntnis (yv@o1c) über das Intel- 
lektuelle, Verstehbare hinausführt und unaussprechbar wird, kann 
im Manichaeismus die Erkenntnis Gottes und des Selbst darge- 
legt, sozusagen gelehrt werden (p. 27). Der Manichaeismus, dessen 
Ostmission schon von Manis Schüler Mar Ammon (2. Hälfte des 
III. Jh.s) begonnen wurde, verbreitete sich in dieser Tradition die 
Seidenstraße entlang bis nach China und bekehrte auf dem Weg 
dorthin den Xan des Ujyurenreiches in der nördlichen Mongolei, 
von wo er nach 840 mit einem Teil des Volkes nach dem Gebiet des 
Ezin-Gol und Gan-Su und nach Turfan und anderen Oasen des 
nördlichen Tarim-Beckens kam. Der Manichaeismus wurde dort 
überall anscheinend recht bald vom Buddhismus verdrängt wie 
auch das Christentum, das nur noch in kleinen Restgemeinden bis 
zur Mongolenzeit weiterlebte. Am Hof der Cingisiden, besonders 
der Jiian-Kaiser in China, scheint das Christentum noch einen ge- 
wissen Einfluß gehabt zu haben, wovon auch vage Kunde nach 
dem Westen drang. 
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Die Ubernahme buddhistischer Vorstellungen in den Mani- 
chaeismus ging relativ leichter vor sich. Dies geschah zuerst durch 
die Übernahme buddhistischer Begriffe, die sich eindeutig aus der 
buddhistischen Terminologie in der parthischen, der sogdischen 
und schließlich der ujyurischen und chinesischen Literatur des 
Manichaeismus feststellen lassen. Diese buddhistischen Lehnter- 
mini fehlen natürlich in der mittelpersischen und koptischen Lite- 
ratur des Manichaeismus. Wie weit solche Entlehnungen gehen 
konnten, zeigt das Epitheton Bod“sattva für Mani, so auch die 
ujyurische Bezeichnung burzan (p. 29). KLIMKEIT führt diese wie 
auch noch eine beeindruckende Reihe weiterer Vergleiche in dieser 
Richtung an, wie z.B. in manichaeisch-parthischen Hymnen zur 
Kreuzigung Christi der Buddha Jesus durch seinen Kreuzestod 
„an diesem Tag des geistlichen Heils (gyanen boxtagift) Jesus, der 
Sohn Gottes, in Parinirväna einging“ (p. 30) — die als solche gese- 
hen bereits auf einen Synkretismus schließen lassen könnten, aber 
hier doch wohl einerseits der Tarnung dienen konnten, wie ande- 
rerseits dem Proselytismus. Natürlich hat sich durch diese ,,inter- 
pretatio Buddhica“, wie KLIMKEIT es nennt, auch ein echter Ein- 
fluß des Buddhismus auf den Manichaeismus ergeben. 

Für buddhistische Übernahmen im Manichaeismus, die sich in 
Literatur wie Kunst feststellen lassen, welche die bedeutende Ver- 
mittlerrolle der Manichaeer „zwischen Ost und West“ erweisen, 
hat KLIMKEIT eine Reihe aus der manichaeischen wie buddhisti- 
schen Literatur ausgewählter Stellen zitiert (p. 31ff.). Dieses The- 
ma wird sehr gut vermittels des mitveröffentlichten, ausgezeich- 
net reproduzierten, auch farbigen Bildmaterials aus den Turfan- 
Funden (14 Tafeln) illustriert. 

Die manichaeische Übernahme im Buddhismus (p. 44f.) bietet 
ein reicheres Material, welches dank der Tatsache, daB der Bud- 
dhismus, dessen Schriften ja nicht nur in Fragmenten wie die ma- 
nichaeischen und christlichen, sondern in ganzer Fülle seiner Tex- 
te erhalten und daher wohlbekannt sind, die nichtbuddhistischen 
Einflüsse leichter erkennen läßt, wie KLIMKEIT an wohlausge- 
wählten Beispielen erläutert. Die hauptsächlichste, am besten fest- 
stellbare Vermittlung manichaeischer Einflüsse im Buddhismus 
Zentralasiens sieht der Verfasser mit Recht in der türkisch-bud- 
dhistischen Literatur, von welcher gerade die frühen Texte 
sprachlich den manichaeisch-türkischen nahestehen und ein nicht 
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unbeträchtliches sogdisches lexikalisches Material aufweisen. Die 
Sogdier waren nicht ausschlieBlich Buddhisten, sondern auch Ma- 
nichaeer und Christen, was KLIMKEIT betont, so daß sich mani- 
chaeische Einflüsse durch die Sogdier annehmen lassen. Dabei 
hätte man auf die weite Verbreitung sogdischer Handelskolonien 
über ganz Zentralasien wie auch die damit einhergehende Verbrei- 
tung des Manichaeismus bei den Türken im ujyurischen Nachfol- 
gerstaat der Türküt in der (heutigen) nördlichen Mongolei hinwei- 
sen können, wo der Manichaeismus sogar Staatsreligion geworden 
war. Der Manichaeismus war sicher durch die Sogdier zu ihnen ge- 
kommen, und dies einige Zeit, ehe die Türken in größeren Grup- 
pen nach Süden und nach dem Tarim-Becken abzuwandern be- 
gannen. 

Als illustrierender Zusatz zu KLIMKEITs Ausführungen soll hier 
ein kurzer Abschnitt über die Weiterverbreitung der drei großen 
Religionen ins Reich der Qytan eingegangen werden. Nicht ganz 
hundert Jahre nach der Errichtung der Dynastie, Ljao, 907 kam 
der Buddhismus zu außerordentlicher Entfaltung im ganzen 
Reich, so daß das XI. Jh. das Buddhistische Jahrhundert genannt 
werden könnte (cf. Karl August WITTFOGEL & FENG Chia-Shéng: 
„History of Chinese Society: Liao (907—1125)“, Philadelphia, New 
York, 1949; Kap. IX, „Temples and Monasteries“, pp. 291 ff.). Zu 
Zeiten hat — die ebenfalls buddhistische — Staatsführung mit Be- 
sorgnis Verbote des Schlachtens und Jagens sowie die beträchtli- 
che Absorption männlicher Bevölkerung durch die zahlreichen 
und großen Klöster gesehen, da dies den Ausfall von Steuererträ- 
gen und Militärdienst bewirkte. Seine unvergleichliche Blüte hat 
der Buddhismus weitgehend dem Clan Sjao zu verdanken, obwohl 
auch der Manichaeismus wie das Christentum über das ältere 
Ujyuren-Reich zu den Qytan vermittelt wurde; daß die beiden 
letzteren Religionen im Ljao-Reich nur schwach vertreten waren 
und sehr bald ganz vom Buddhismus verdrängt wurden — abgese- 
hen von der Bedeutung des Clans Sjao als des Clans der Ljao-Kai- 
serinnen —, wird der Vernichtung des Ujyuren-Reiches durch die 
Qyrayz 840 und die von ihr bewirkte Abwanderung großer Teile 
der Ujyuren — oder der Ujyuren überhaupt — nach Südwesten und 
Westen zuzuschreiben sein. Mit dem Auszug der Ujyuren aus der 
näheren und nächsten Nachbarschaft mit den Qytan hörte der en- 
gere Kontakt mit Manichaeismus und Christentum auf. Nach an- 
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fanglicher Begiinstigung des Konfuzianismus durch den Kaiser im 
Jahr 916, gegen den Buddhismus, wurden bereits zwei Jahre später 
auf seinen Befehl drei Tempel errichtet: für Konfuzianismus, 
Taoismus und Buddhismus. Aber bereits 902, vor Errichtung der 
Dynastie, war der Tempel „Beginn der Lehre“ erbaut worden. Im 
Jahr 1001 sandten die Ujyuren an den Hof der Ljao Fan-Ség-Món- 
che und bekannte Gelehrte. Die Bedeutung von fan variiert je 
nach Kontext; im Mittelchinesischen lautet es fam, dient als Wie- 
dergabe von Skr. brakman und bedeutet meist „Mönche oder Prie- 
ster aus Indien“, dann allgemein „Mönche, die ihre Reinheit be- 
wahren“. Angesichts der Bedeutung des Manichaeismus im alten 
Ujyuren-Reich dürfte es sich in diesem Fall um manichaeische 
Mönche handeln, wie der Historiker Ó*en Jüan annahm; es gibt 
keinerlei spezifische Bezeichnung fiir den Manichaeismus, die ein- 
deutig wäre — im Gegensatz zum Christentum. 

Während im Jahr 1052 Buddhismus und Konfuzianismus noch 
im Wettstreit zu liegen scheinen, dürfte der Buddhismus bereits 
1039 mit der „Annahme der buddhistischen Gebote“ durch den 
Kaiser Sin-Czuy als Staatsreligion anerkannt worden sein. Daraus 
ergeben sich dann auch engere religiöse und kulturelle Kontakte 
mit buddhistischen Nachbarstaaten wie dem der Tanguten (Si- 
Sja) und besonders Korea, das vom Buddhismus der Ljao sehr 
stark beeinflußt worden sein muß. So erhält letzteres 1063 eine 
Tripitaka-Ausgabe, wohl in chinesischer Sprache. 1067 sandten 
die Tanguten ujyurische Mönche, goldene Buddha-Statuen und 
das „Sūtra der Erleuchtung“ in Sanskrit und 1095 ein auf Palm- 
blätter geschriebenes buddhistisches Sütra; 1073 schenkt Kaiser 
Dao-Czug Korea ein Tripitaka; 1083 werden buddhistische Sü- 
tras, die Korea übersandt hatte, zur Veröffentlichung durch Ljao 
textkritisch vorbereitet (,,Hist. of Chinese Society“, pp. 298ff.). 
Der koreanische Monch Su-Ki, der zwischen 1236 und 1251 eine 
neue Ausgabe des buddhistischen Kanons vorbereitete, fand beim 
Kollationieren der ihm zur Verfiigung stehenden koreanischen 
Ausgaben und derjenigen der Sun-Dynastie mit dem Text der 
Ljao-Ausgabe, daß der letztere sowohl akkurater wie auch voll- 
ständiger war (op. cit., p. 304, Anm. 34). 

Auf einer Inschrift aus der CZin-Dynastie (1115-1206 [1234]) 
wird vermerkt, daß zu Ende der T‘an-Dynastie und während der 
Dynastien Ljao und Suy unter dem Deckmantel des Buddhismus 
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haeretische Strömungen entstanden wären und daß diese Haereti- 
ker Wunschlosigkeit, Redelosigkeit und Tatenlosigkeit der Errich- 
tung von Pagoden und Tempeln den Vorzug gäben. Diese drei 
Formen der Enthaltsamkeit von Wunsch (Begierde), Rede und 
Handlung entspricht den „drei Siegeln“, welche in der Manichaei- 
schen Ethik eine so wesentliche Bedeutung haben (op. cit., p. 309, 
Anm.). Solche Reste des Manichaeismus dürften im Ljao-Reich 
noch vor oder in der Frühzeit des Buddhistischen Jahrhunderts 
vom Buddhismus weitgehend absorbiert worden sein. 

Da das Ljao-Reich wie andere zentralasiatische Staaten religiös 
tolerant war, muß es, wie in Ost-Türkistan, zu Begegnungen der 
einzelnen Religionen gekommen sein, nur fehlen uns dafür bis jetzt 
authentische Dokumente - anders als in Ost-Türkistan. Die einzi- 
gen Begegnungen, auf die man mit einiger Sicherheit schließen 
kann, waren die mit den chinesischen Religionsformen des Konfu- 
zianismus und Taoismus, besonders des ersteren, wie sie für die er- 
ste Hälfte des X. Jh.s vorauszusetzen sind, wenn auch die Ljao- 
Annalen selbst und die anderen vorliegenden Quellen kein direktes 
Material bieten und die — zuweilen überbetont anmutende — 
Hauptaufmerksamkeit dem Buddhismus und seiner Entfaltung 
und Vorbildlichkeit im Ljao-Reich gilt. Obwohl auch in Ost-Türki- 
stan der Buddhismus sich schließlich, d.h. zur Zeit des Buddhisti- 
schen Jahrhunderts bei den Ljao, vollkommen durchsetzt und sich 
nur einige wenige Enklaven von Manichaeismus und Christentum 
halten können, so liegt doch über die buddhistische Durchdrin- 
gung Ost-Türkistans keinerlei direktes Textmaterial von dort vor 
— im Gegensatz zum Ljao-Reich. Die Gründe hierfür dürften in 
der politischen Situation und dem Nachlassen kultureller Aktivi- 
täten in Ost-Türkistan seit der mongolischen Eroberung zu suchen 
sein. 

Auffällig ist eine Ausdrucksweise, die sich nur in den 
türkisch(ujyurisch)-buddhistischen Texten findet und auf die 
KLIMKEIT speziell hinweist (p. 48f.): ičtin nom — tastyn il, „ım In- 
nern die Lehre (Religion) — im Äußern das Reich (Volk; Staat)“, 
wobei er auf das Vorkommen dieses Ausdrucks nicht nur in der 
manichaeisch-türkischen Literatur, sondern auch in der Dualität 
„Innen : Außen“, die sich in chinesisch-manichaeischen Texten 
findet, aufmerksam macht, welche auf parthische Vorbilder zu- 
rückgeht, bemerkt aber auch, daß sie in späten ujyurischen Texten 
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— d.h. also hauptsächlich denen aus der (Ljao- [?] und) Mongolen- 
zeit viel haufiger vorkommt. Es diirfte sich hierbei nicht um eine 
' wesentliche symbolisch-religiöse, sondern um eine typisch türki- 
sche oder typisch altajische Anschauung handeln, die auf dem Vor- 
bild der ursprünglichen nomadischen Stammesverfassung beruht, 
welche gewöhnlich nach Errichtung der Dynastie eines altajischen 
Eroberervolkes feste Formen annimmt und ihre eigentliche staats- 
politische Bedeutung erlangt, wie sie als grundlegend bei jenen 
Verbänden altajischer Eroberervölker zu erkennen ist, seien es 
„kleine“ Dynastien wie T*o-pa Wei (Tabyat), Ljao oder Czin, 
oder „große“ wie Jüan (Mongolen) oder Con (Manzu). Diese 
Zweiteilung des Staates oder Reiches in Innere (76), nämlich der 
Clans des Herrscherhauses und die nàchsten Blutsverwandten, 
und Äußere (taš), die Stämme des „Volkes“ (boðun, qara boðun; 
mong. arat), entspricht einem charakteristischen sozialen Prinzip 
der nomadischen Eroberervölker, das den nichtnomadischen Er- 
oberern Zentralasiens, die zumeist keine Altajer waren, unbekannt 
ist (cf. WITTFOGEL & FENG, op. cit., pp. 206£, 213ff., 428). Ich 
wäre sogar geneigt, in diesen türkisch-buddhistischen Texten 
eines der Elemente — oder das Element — zu sehen, aus dem der 
Buddhismus der Ljao-Dynastie entstanden ist, der gerade dort 
wie in keiner anderen altajischen Eroberer-Dynastie zu hoher Blü- 
te gelangt ist (op. cit., p. 291ff.). Es sei hierbei die Bedeutung der 
ujyurischen Komponente in der Ljao-Dynastie, der „Onkel des 
Kaisers mütterlicherseits“, die immer dem ujyurischen Clan Sjao 
angehörten (op. cit., passim, spez. pp. 47, 64, 86f., 191ff., 207, 
209£.), hervorgehoben. Dieses charakteristische Prinzip der Ge- 
sellschaftsverfassung altajischer Eroberer-Dynastien war ohne 
Zweifel auch den Türküt wie ihren Nachfolgern in der nördlichen 
Mongolei, den Ujyuren, eigen, auch noch, nachdem sie den Mani- 
chaeismus als Staatsreligion angenommen hatten, ebenso auch 
noch nach der Zerschlagung ihres Reiches durch die Qyrqyz, 840, 
als die Ujyuren nach südlichen und westlichen Gebieten abgewan- 
dert waren. — Es bliebe zu untersuchen, ob sich Spuren dieser zen- 
tralasiatischen nomadischen Gesellschaftsordnung vielleicht auch 
in den parthischen Texten feststellen lassen, wie sie den chine- 
sisch-manichaeischen zugrunde liegen. 

Im Schlußabschnitt (,Ausblick", p. BIC gibt KLIMKEIT eine 
kurze Charakteristik der speziell in Zentralasien eingetretenen 
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Entwicklung der drei Weltreligionen. Im Buddhismus der Türken 
stellt er einen Einfluß auf „das Lebensgefühl der noch ganz im Fa- 
milienverband integrierten Ujguren“ fest, welcher die Grundlage 
der altajischen Stammesverfassung ist und damit der von ihnen 
gegründeten Staaten oder staatenartigen Verbände. Aus der alten 
(patriarchalischen) Familienverfassung stammt der Vaterbegriff, 
der auf die (mahajanistischen) Buddhas und Bod“isattvas ausge- 
dehnt wurde. Das ‚tiefe Sündenbewußtsein“, das nicht nur dem 
Buddhismus und Manichaeismus, sondern auch dem Christentum 
eigen ist, kommt erst mit diesen Religionen. Im zentralasiatischen 
Manichaeismus sieht KLIMKEIT eine Entwicklung, in welcher der 
Welt, dem Weltlichen, „größere Bedeutung zugemessen“ wird — 
ganz im Gegensatz zur klassischen Gnosis. Dieser Anschauung, 
sagt der Autor weiterhin, kam „die mahäyänistische Idee von der 
Durchdringung des Absoluten und Irdischen entgegen“, so daß an 
entsprechende Begriffe im Mahäjäna wie Hinajana angeknüpft 
werden konnte, also die Aufnahme buddhistischer Elemente er- 
leichtert wurde. Ohne daß bisher irgendwelche Texte gefunden 
wurden, aus welchen eine Auseinandersetzung des Christentums 
über den christlichen Gottesbegriff hervorginge, bleibt als wesent- 
lichstes Unterscheidungsmerkmal „seine zentrale Botschaft von 
der Auferstehung und der endgültigen Verklärung gewahrt“. Die- 
ser Satz ist in dem Gesamtzusammenhang, mit dem Blick auf Ma- 
nichaeismus und Buddhismus und deren Ablehnung, ja Verach- 
tung der materiellen Existenz zu verstehen, sonst könnte von einer 
„Verklärung des Irdischen“ im Christentum nicht die Rede sein — 
allerhöchstens von einer Verklärung der von Sünden geläuterten 
menschlichen Existenz. 

KLIMKEIT hat mit dieser knappen, aber äußerst gehaltvollen 
Darstellung eine religionsgeschichtliche Interpretation des gegen- 
seitigen Verhältnisses der drei Weltreligionen gegeben, die fast 
gleichzeitig in Zentralasien erscheinen und sich dort im I. Jahrtau- 
send n. Chr. G. in einer relativ friedlichen historischen Epoche ent- 
falten konnten. Das bisher in Ost-Türkistan und der Oase von 
Dun-Huay zutage geförderte Quellenmaterial wie auch dessen Be- 
arbeitungen hat KLIMKEIT optimal ausgewertet und ist mit dieser 
so gehaltvollen und lehrreichen, nicht nur informativen, Studie bis 
an die Grenzen der Erkenntnis vorgestoßen. 
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1. Introduction 


In this article we consider the morphological and phonological structures of two 
modern Turcic Languages with a view to exemplify how concepts from Recur- 
sion Theory (Formal Languages and Automata) can be related to Philology. 
So far this point of view is not new in Turcology, since there exist already 
several attempts to describe the Morphology of Turcic Languages — mainly of 
modern Ottoman — in terms of Generative Grammar, beginning with [Godel 
45] and, in a more systematic way, followed by [Lees 61], [Swift 63], [Hřebíček 
71] and others. Here we try to clarify ideas appearing rather implicitly than 
explicitly in [Lees 61], [Swift 63] and [Hrebícek 71]. We shall obtain a more 
general and simpler presentation of these ideas. Furthermore we shall introduce 
a new concept into discussion, namely that of Complexity. Doing this, we 
intend to give a characterization in terms of Formal Languages and Automata 
Theory ({Hopcroft-Ullman 69], [Aho-Ullman 72]) of a basic phonologic feature 
of the Turcic Languages considered in this article, generally known as “sound ` 
harmony”. This will be exposed in detail for modern standard Ottoman and 
Kazan Tatar. Finally, let us mention that some of our tools have been developed 
in [Heintz 73] for the didactical purpose of teaching modern standard Ottoman. 


2. Informal discussion of basic concepts 


Let us start with a brief discussion of the concept of Generative Grammar (see 
{Chomsky 65]). 

The concept of Generative Grammar is based on the hypothesis that the syntac- 
tical body of any Natural Language is a potentially infinite set of strings (e.g. 
phrases, sentences) over a finite alphabet (e.g. entries of a dictionary, “words” ) 
which can be generated by a finite set of rewriting (mostly substitution) rules. 


“Part of the results of this article was exposed by J. Heintz at the following conferences: 
VII Coloquio Nacional de Algebra, Cérdoba, Argentina, 6.-17.8.1984: Porque realmente 
los matemáticos no hablan en turco. 
31st Permanent International Altaistic Conference (PIAC), Weimar, GDR, 14. 17.6.1988: 
Zum Problem der Kontextfreiheit der türkischen Morphologie. 

lInstituto Argentino de Matemática, Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Científicas y 
Técnicas (CONICET), Viamonte 1636, (1055) Buenos Aires, Argentina (mailing address). 

?Seminar für Orientkunde, Johannes Gutenberg-Universität, Postfach 3980, D- 6500 
Mainz, FRG. 
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To each expression (string) in the given language body there exist one or more 
suitably marked Parsing Trees (“deep structures”) which represent the diffe- 
rent ways our expression (“surface structure”) can be derived by the rules of 
the given grammar. 


The possible semantical ambiguity of a given expression (“surface structure”) 
is explained by the presence of several different Parsing Trees (“deep structu- 
res”) which correspond to different semantical interpretations of the expres- 
sion. From this point of view the Parsing Trees (“deep structures”) contain the 
syntactical information necessary for the the semantical process of assignment 
of meanings, logical functions and finally truth values to the given expression 
and to parts of it. In the present article we shall disregard this semantical as- 
pect. We are mainly interested in the process of recognizing surface structures 
as being syntactically well formed. From our point of view the investigation 
of deep structures represents only a necessary but not a sufficient step for the 
understanding of semantics of Natural Languages (see [Johanson 74]), and re- 
quires therefore analytical tools which are beyond the purely syntactical scope 
of this article. 


The presence of semantical.ambiguities in Natural Languages indicates that 
Parsing in Natural Languages needs not to be unique. We do not know 
whether Natural Languages are: inherently ambiguous (see [Aho-Ullman 72] 
for this notion and examples) or whether these ambiguities are a feature of 
the semantically orientated grammars which we generally use to analyze them. 
More than that, there is no reason to believe that Natural Languages are always 
context sensitive. (The abundant use of the empty word in Generative Gram- 
mar Theory seems to testify that.) Therefore the problem of Recognizability 
(Decidability, Recursive Solvability) of Natural Languages arises. (Compare 
[Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Chapters 2 and 7.) 


Summarizing this we can say that the Generative Grammar Concept starts 
with the hypothesis that any Natural Language can be recursively enumerated 
(ie. can be generated by the application of a finite set of Rewriting Rules). 
However, given a specific Generative Grammar for a specific Natural Langu- 
age, one faces the problem of Recognizability: for any finite string of “words” 
one has to be able to decide whether this string is a well-formed expression 
belonging to the language generated by the given grammar. We call this the 
Problem of Language Recognition. In order to apply the concept of Generative 
Grammar to Natural Languages one should require that for any such grammar 
the Recognition Problem is solvable. 


A further — generally accepted — hypothesis says that a Native Speaker of a 
given Natural Language is able to solve the Recognition Problem practically. 
Under this hypothesis the construction of a correct Generative Grammar for a 
given Natural Language automatically solves the Recognition Problem. This 
may be a reason for the fact that in the existing literature on Generative 
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Grammars the Recognition Problem occupies less space than the problem how 
to construct correct Generative Grammars. Hovewer, even accepting this point 
of view, one feels that the problem of recognizing Natural Languages should 
be “harder” than the problem to generate them. The intuitive reason for 
this opinion comes from Complexity Considerations: since usually there exist 
ambiguities in Natural Languages, Parsing requires more (deterministic) Time 
than Generating. 


In general, a Generative Grammar starts with a context free Phrase Struc- 
ture Grammar close to the deep structures supposed to exist in the particular 
Natural Language under consideration and generates then the possible surface 
structures applying Transformation Rules. Since Context Free Languages are 
recognizable in polynomial (Turing Machine) Time, the Recognition Problem 
in Generative Grammar Theory arises from the use of Transformation Rules 
(see [Chomsky 65], [Hopcroft-Ullman 69] for more details). 


In the case of Turcic Language Morphology one deals with a large but finite 
body of expressions (“stems” followed by “endings”, i.e. strings of “suffixes” ) 
having a surprisingly recursive internal structure. 


At the first glance it makes no sense to apply any mathematical tool to this 
finite body. But writing down simple and transparent generation rules for it (as 
we shall do) and discussing them in terms of Formal Language and Automata 
Theory, one discovers common features of the morphological and phonological 
structure of different Turcic Languages. Although these features, generally 
known as the “regularity” of Turcic Languages and their “sound harmony”, 
are well studied, we think it is worthwile to state them in a more precise form. 
This makes easier the comparision with other Natural Languages and permits 
the application of mathematical tools in Turcology. The main difficulty of this 
kind of analysis arises from the fact that Morphology of Turcic Languages (in 
the sense mentioned above: “stems” followed by “endings”) is represented by a 
finite body of expressions. Finite sets are always Regular (in the intuitive sense 
as well as in the precise sense of [Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Chapter 3). Our analysis 
of the Morphology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar will be done 
in a way which avoids any reference to the factical finiteness of the vocabulary 
of “stems” and “suffixes” and the bounded length of the “endings”. From 
our point of view the question what really “stems” and “endings” represent is 
less important than to know how they are connected. The way how modern 
Ottoman and Kazan Tatar connect them will be described very precisely by 
means of a Formal (Context Free) Grammar. 


In our analysis we may start from any Regular Set ([Hopcroft-Ullman 69], 
Chapter 3), finite or infinite, for the representation of “stems” and “suflixes” 
(“atomic morphemes”). We interprete the feature of (intuitive) regularity of 
the Morphology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar by the fact 
that the basic “atomic morphemes”, “stems” and “suffixes”, are connected by 
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Productions of very simple Context Free Grammars which we will exhibit be- 
low. Thus we construct two Regular Languages describing the Morphology of 
modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar. Then we pass over to phonolo- 
gical considerations. The outcome are two Regular Languages of phonological 
“Monsters”. In the case of modern standard Ottoman, such “Monsters” are 
selfexplanatory expressions as e.g. “k6y LArSINYA”, “su YNIn” 
and others, well known from the turcological linguistic literature. 


In principal, the “Monster” Languages and the Context Free Grammars ge- 
nerating them may be ambiguous, although this will not be the case in our 
examples. 


The expressions of a “Monster” Language represent phonological surface struc- 
tures. Their deep structures (Parsing Trees) represent morphemical structu- 
‘res. So, at the surface level of a “Monster” Language, the distinction between 
“stems” and different *morphemes" disappears. 


Finally we construct deterministic Finite Transducers ([Aho-Ullman 72], 
Chapter 3) which translate the “Monster” expressions into the usual sur- 
face structures of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar respectively. 
"kóyL ArSINY A" will be translated into “kö ylä rin &" and “su Y- 
N In” into "suy u n”. These deterministic Finite Transducers represent 
the well-known laws of “sound harmony” of the specific Turcic Languages we 
are considering, and we think it is worthwile to discuss these laws in terms of 
Automata Theory. 


Since Finite Transducers translate Regular Languages into Regular Languages 
([Aho-Ullman 72], p. 227), the language obtained by applying any “sound har- 
monic” Finite Transducer to any (even infinite) Regular “Monster” Language 
belongs to the class of Regular Languages. In this (non-trivial) sense Morpho- 
logy and Phonology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar (and many 
other modern Turcic Languages as Karaim, Uzbekh, Tuvan) can be described 
by Context Free and even Regular Languages. The use of Finite Transducers in 
our description of the Phonology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Ta- 
tar is not accidental. In a first attempt the authors were not able to write down 
any simple Context Free Grammar for the Phonology of these Languages and 
a complicated one wouldn’t have given many theoretical insights. Introducing 
Finite Transducers, this difficulty has been overcome. 

The reader will be aware that this article is limited to a formal positivistic 
description of some morphological and phonological features of two modern 
Turcic Languages. This description concerns only the actual state of these 
languages in their written, codified form and lacks any historical perspective. 
For example, the presence of “variable sounds” (allophones) is taken as a given 
fact although it is not a common feature of all Turcic Languages of all the 
times. As it is well-known the phenomenon of “variable sounds” appears in 
different Turcic Languages in very distinct forms and is a result of a historical 
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development. Here we don’t explain the presence of these “variable sounds” and 
. the reasons for the phonological laws ruling between them. (For the same reason 
we include in our vocabularies only lexemes of turcic origin or phonologically 
fully integrated loan words.) We refer the reader interested in this subject to 
[Räsänen] and [Johanson 79a, 79b, 86, 89]. 
With respect to Morphology the situation is similar. We refer the reader inte- 
rested in functional and historical aspects of Turcic Morphology to [Grgnbech 
36], [Menges 68], [Baskakov 75], [Baskakov 79] and [Séerbak 77]. 


3. Phonological alphabets for the morphology of modern standard Ottoman and 
Kazan Tatar 


In this section we introduce two alphabets, one for modern standard Ottoman 
and one for Kazan Tatar, which we will need to write down the “atomic morphe- 
mes” (“stems” and “suffixes”) of these languages in a unique and phonological 
way. l i 

The letters of these alphabets will be divided into “vowels” and “nonvowels”. 
The “nonvowels” consist of “consonants” and “insertion sounds” ([Heintz 73]). 
The letters of the phonological alphabets can be “variable” or “fixed”. The 
variable letters are written as latin capitals, the fixed ones are written small. As 
usual, some of the fixed letters may be marked as “palatal” or “velar”, “fortis” 
or “lenis”, and, in the case of modern standard Ottoman, as “labial”. However, 
for the construction of the phonological “Monster” language only the dichotomy 
between “vowels” and “nonvowels” is relevant. We restrict the presentation of 
our morphological alphabets to the sounds relevant for the description of the 
Morphology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar. This simplifies 
the discussion of vocalism in the case of Kazan Tatar (compare [Fundamenta I 
59], pp. 407-411, for a comprehensive study of this rather intricated subject), 
has also many advantages in the description of modern standard Ottoman, and 
allows us to focus the recursive character of Turcic Languages which appears 
rather in Morphology and Phrase Syntax than in Vocabulary. 


3.1 A phonological alphabet relevant for the Morphology of modern standard 


Ottoman 

“vowels” 
I,A (variable) 
i ; 0 (fixed) 

“nonvowels” 
K,D,L,C,B,2Z (variable “consonants” ) 
m,n,r,y,s (fixed “consonants” ) 
5-293 NyY (“insertion sounds") 
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Besides of these letters we use fixed letters taken from [Fundamenta I 59], 
p. XV, representing the official orthography in a slightly refined form. We 
will need them to write down word stems. Moreover we will use the letter * 
for indicating "end of the word" in certain circumstances (e.g. when the last 
"atomic morpheme" of a noun is the absolute case). 


Let us.comment which values the capital variable letters will take ( A denotes 
the empty word): 


ie fal x [p|x|e[n|z|s|s]|u]v. 
874 

value dt £é SAÍSA|nA|yA 
ygk 


We postpone the discussion how values are assigned to variable letters to sec- 
tion 5. For the construction of our “Monster” Language of modern standard 
Ottoman this is irrelevant. 





3.2 A phonological alphabet relevant for the Morphology of modern standard 
‘Kazan Tatar 


“vowels” 
ILA . | (variable) 

“nonvowels” 
K,D,D',L,B,Z (variable *consonants") 
w,m,n,n,r,l,s,6 (fixed “consonants”) 
S,S,N,Y (“insertion sounds") 


As in the case of modern standard! Ottoman, besides these letters we use fixed 
letters taken from [Fundamenta 1:59], pp. 407 —421, corresponding to a slight 
refinement of the official orthography. We need them for writing down word 
stems. Moreover we will use the letter *. 


We comment which values the capital letters will take. The outcome will be 
slightly different from that in the case of modern Ottoman. 
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Moreover, the strings AA,aA,äA ,iA,eA,Al,al,äl,il,elI will be 
realized as iy or iy (alternatively: i) (see section 5). Let us observe here 
that in sections 4.2 and 5 we shall discuss an alternative point of view which 
includes also the fixed letters “u” and “ü” in the list of sounds relevant for the 
Morphology of modern standard Kazan Tatar. 


4. The Regular Language of phonological “Monsters” 


In this section we treat only the case of nominal (substantival) Morphology. 
For the reader it will be easy to translate our ideas to the context of verbal Mor- 
phology. Some special cases appearing in pronominal and verbal Morphology 
and whose treatment is not evident will be mentioned apart. 


4.1 The “Monster” Language in case of modern standard Ottoman 


For the sake of explicitness we start from a Regular (e.g. finite) dictionary of 
modern Ottoman nominal (substantival) stems, say: 
äv,köy,boga,aßi,inäk,yataq,gök,dip,at (name), at 
(horse),agacé,kis,6Oliim,su,ogul,vaqif. 

Taking into account that the final syllable (mostly the final sound) of these 
stems may change under suffixation by well-known historical and phonological 
rules, we think the dictionary of stems to be given in the following form: 
av,koy,boga,agi,inaK,yataK,gok,goK,diB,aD,at, 
agaC,kiZ,élim,suY,ogt,vaqf-? 

Since we are only concerned with Morphology and Phonology of Morphemes, 
we take this “preprocessing” for granted. 


Now we are going to construct an intermediate, morphemical Regular Langu- 
age consisting of the letters of the phonological alphabet just introduced to 
which we add the following selfexplanatory letters corresponding to nominal 


“suffixes”: 


[L A r), [I m], [In], [m], [n], 1 Z), [S I N], [*] (for the absolute case), [N In], 
[Y I], [Y A], [D A], [D A n]. 


For the moment we consider these “atomic suffixes” as indecomposable letters 
of our alphabet. (Symbolically we express this by the notation [...].) Our al- 
phabet represents the Terminal Symbols of the morphemical Regular Language 
we are going to generate by the Context Free Grammar described below. The 
Nonterminal Symbols of this Context Free Grammar are denoted by greek ca- 
pital letters. They have a grammatical meaning which we indicate for the sake 
of clarity and readability. (However, this grammatical meaning is irrelevant for 
the formal aspects of our Context Free Grammar.) 
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Nonterminal Symbols grammatical “meaning” 


0) after “nonvowels” 
“numerus” 

©, after “vowels” 

I, after “nonvowels” 
“possessive” 

II; after “vowels” 

Ir “numerus of possessive” 

T “casus” 


1 


First we generate all expressions of the form “stem”’ ©, , for stems of our 
dictionary ending on a “nonvowel”, and “stem” O», for stems ending on a 
“vowel” 


In our example this means that we generate the expressions: àv ©; , köy O1, 
bogaOs agiQe, inàK 9, , yataK O; gókO,, goK O,, diBO, aDO,, atO,, 
agaC 0, , kiZ O; , ölüm 9, ,suY'9ı ogl©ı, vagfO,. 


Since the dictionary of stems is supposed to be a Regular Language, this can 
be done by a deterministic Finite Transducer (see [Aho-Ullman 72], Chapter 
23). 

This deterministic Finite Transducer has two internal states s; and s2 corre- 
sponding to the categories “nonvowel” and “vowel” and a final state. Reading 
an input word from the dictionary of “stems” (which is supposed to be a Re- 
gular Language, e.g. finite) andıscanning a letter of it, the Finite Transducer 
changes its actual internal state s to sı or 82 according to the “nonvocalic” 
or “vocalic” character of the scanned letter. At the same time it copies the 
scanned letter on its output tape. When it arrives at the end of the input 
“stem” (i.e. when it reads for the first time the “blank” symbol) it changes its 
actual internal state s to the final state and prints O4 if s = sı and © if 
s$ = 82. 

One should note that for the construction of this Finite Transducer only the 
Regularity of the dictionary of “stems” was assumed. In particular, this dic- 
tionary may be infinite. Taking into account [Aho-Ullman 72], p. 227, we see 
that the expressions of the form “stem” ©; and “stem” ©, just introduced 
form a Regular Set which can be generated by a Regular Grammar with Start 
Symbol, say &, and with Productions forming a set Po. 


To the set of Productions "Dn we add the following set of selfexplanatory, 
Context Free Productions 7i : 
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6, — [LAr]; , 9; — Ih 
©, — [LAr , 92 — I; 


II; — [In] ‚I, — InjB’ , II; — [SIN] , IT; — T 
Hs — [m]II a IIo =— [n]II , Ilo Ke d [SIN]T j II5 —T 


I'—[Zzr ‚r—r 


T— kl ,T — [Nin] ‚Tr — [Y1] 
T — [YA] ,T — [DA] ,T — [DAn] 


Taking into account [Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Theorem 4.4 and its proof, one sees 
immediately that the language generated by the Start Symbol X and the set 
of Productions P :— Po UP; is Regular. (Although the Grammar given by X 


and P is not a Regular Grammar in the strict sense, it is nearly one.)? 


We give some examples of Terminal Strings of this morphemic Regular Langu- 
age together with some indications how they can be derived by the Grammar 


we just have finished to describe. 


Example 1: kóy[LAr][SIN][DA n] 

Derivation : X = köy 0, => köy [LA]; => köy [LAr][SIN]E 
=> köy [LAr][SIN][DA n] 

Example 2: bogal[n][12Z7][Y a] 

Derivation : X Š bogaO; => bogal => boga [n]li' 
= boga [n][IZ]T => boga [n][IZ][ YA] 

Example 3: s u Y [Y I] | 

Derivation: X 25 suY 0; => wY II; => suY D => suY [YI] 

Example 4 : ogl[LAr][«] 

Derivation : X = 0809 => og[LArH, = ogl[LAr]l 
=> og} [LAr][«] 


(Here ” Æ » stands for an iterated application of Productions from Po 
” ==> ” stands for the single application of a Production from P .) 


=> 


=> 


= 


and 


The phonological “Monster” Language of modern standard Ottoman is obtai- 
ned from the Terminal Strings of this Morphemic Language just by rewriting its 
“morphemic” terminal alphabet in the obvious phonological way. With other 
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words, we consider the “letters” [LAr], [Im], [In] etc. as Nonterminal Symbols 
of a new Grammar with Start Symbol © and set of Productions P to which 
we add the Productions [LAr] — LAr, [Im] — Im, [In] — In etc. 

The language thus obtained is our “Monster” Language for modern standard 
Ottoman. Evidently this language is Regular, and the Context Free Grammar 
given here is almost a Regular Grammar in the usual sense. 

The Terminal Strings of our “Monster” Language are köyLArSINDAn, 
boganIZYA,suYYI,ogi LAr + etc. 

Note that it is not essential for our exposition that we rewrite the “morphemic” 
letters [LAr] , [Im], [In] ect. in a unique way as LAr, Im, In etc. Any “mor- 
phemic” letter may stand in turn for a Start Symbol of a new Grammar which 
generates an (eventually infinite) Regular Language with Terminal Symbols 
from our phonological alphabet for modern standard Ottoman. The outcome 
is always a Regular Language (see [Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Theorem 9.7). This 
means that we may substitute for the “morphemic” letters [LAr] , [Im] , [In] etc. 
any Regular Set of “free morphemes” written in our phonological alphabet. 
Our morphemic Language contains expressions of length at most 5. This is 
due to the fact that the maximal length of atomic morphemes to be concaten- 
ated in Turcic Languages is 5. This length restriction is not essential for our 
exposition as far as the “atomic morphemes” are concatenated by the Produc- 
tions of a Context Free Grammar which can be transformed into a Regular one 
([Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Theorem 4.4 and its proof). 


We think that this description shows one of the typical features of the (intuitive) 
morphological and phonological “regularity” of modern standard Ottoman and 
Kazan Tatar: the generation of a phonological Regular Language by means of 
a previous morphemic Regular Language. This statement gets a precise and 
non trivial meaning if one follows our generalizing arguments which disregard 
the factical finiteness of “atomic morphemes” (stems and suffixes) in Turcic 
Languages. This becomes well exemplified if one speculates with (artificial) 
infinite Regular Sets of “atomic morphemes”. 

However, comparing our theoretical analysis of Ottoman Morphology (and Pho- 
nology) with the (finite) linguistic material of this language, it is also possible 
to obtain significant conclusions. 

Let us consider our Regular Grammar for modern Ottoman Morphology as a 
tool for writing computer programs, in a purely syntactical way without any 
reference to semantical categories (not for teaching to human beings!). 

Let us start with a finite dictionary of s nominal stems of modern Ottoman. 
One easily verifies that it is possible to form 72s syntactically correct compo- 
site morphemes (stems with endings) from this dictionary. Now we generate 
all these composite morphemes by our morphemic Grammar. We consider the 
Productions of our Grammar as a computer program which outputs all 72s 
composite morphemes. The size of this program is measured by the cardina- 
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lity #P of the Production set P of our Grammar. The first. portion of our 
program consists in the Production set Po describing the deterministic Finite 
Transducer which copies each word of the dictionary and adds to it ©, if it 
terminates in a non vowel and O3 else. The number {Po of these Productions 
is {Po = s+ c, where c is a constant not depending on s ( c = costs of 
scanning the last letter of the input word and adding ©, or ©). 

The second portion of our program consists in the Production set 7, described 
above, with 174 = 20. So we have 


program size = {P = Po +4 Pı = s+c+20. 
A fair measure of the efficiency of such a program is the ratio 


program size 
number of composite morphemes generated ` 


The very inefficient program which just enumerates all composite morphemes 
has efficiency 1, whereas an “infinitely efficient” program would have efficiency 


0. 
In the case of our morphemic Grammar we have 


fci p program size 
SE en number of composite morphemes generated 
s+tc+20 1 c+ 20 

128 = 72s 
As s tends to infinity (in general, dictionaries are supposed to be big), the 
efficiency of our program approaches +. This can be considered as quite sa- 
tisfactory, since 72 is the number of “endings” which we have described by 


means of 20 rules. 


4.1.1 Some remarks on the Morphology of pronouns and the verbal system of 
modern standard Ottoman 


Pronouns: we write the personal pronoun “o” as o N and the demonstrative 


pronouns “bu”, “Su”, “o” as bu N,8u N,oN. 

Analoguously, we write the pronouns biri, birisi, birbiri, kandi, kändisi, häpsi 
hangi, hangisi as birSIN, biriSIN, birbirSIN, kändiN, kändiSIN, 
hapsiN , hangiN, hangiS IN. 

The pronoun suffix -ki- (for example in “ävdäki”, “ävdäkinin” etc.) is written 
as {k i N]. (We postpone a more detailed discussion of this suffix for later. See 
section 5.) 


Verbal system: The suffix of the yor-Present aspect occurs as [I y o r] after 
verbal stems ending on non vowels and [y o d after verbal stems ending on 
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vowels. The positive Aorist suffix occurs as [A r], [I r], [r], depending on the 
verbal stem from the dictionary. l 
To the negative Aorist aspect there correspond two suffixes, namely [m A] and 
[m A 2]. 
Using [m], [Y I Z], [s In], [s I n I Z), [«], [L A r] as personal suffixes and 
=,=1,=2, A1, A» as Nonterminal Symbols (where € corresponds to the ne- 
gative Aorist tense, =) to the negative Aorist tense followed by the first, =» 
to the negative Aorist tense followed by the second or third person, A; to 
the suffix of the first and A» to the suffix of the second or third person), we 
incorporate the following Productions for the negative Aorist in our Grammar: 
I . 
— e; — [m A] A1 
> c9 zu» EL [m A Z| A» 
A;— [n] Au — [YIZ] 
A» — [sIn] , A2 — [s In I Z] 
A, — [x] ‚Aa — [LA r] 


= 
= 


DI [1] 
in) [1] 


For the other aspects which can be combined with the negative Aorist, we use 
the Productions 


Aa — [Y s AJAs , A» — [Y DI] As 
As — [m] , As — [n] , As — [+] 
As — [K] ‚As — [n 1 2] , As — [LAr], 


where Ag is a new Nonterminal Symbol standing for personal suffixes. (In 
section 5 we shall return to the subject of negative Aorist.) 


4.1.2 A remark on Phonology: Binding Vowels (Bindevokale) 


Turcic Languages use Binding Vowels (Bindevokale) to avoid Consonant Clu- 
sters. Binding Vowels in ancient Turcic Languages are the archetype of the phe- 
nomenon of variable vowels in modern Turcic Languages (compare [Räsänen], 
[Johanson 79 a]). 

From the diachronic point of view it is important to know which phonetical 
values were realized by Binding Vowels during the history of Turcic Languages. 
We shall not enter in this question here, because we are considering modern 
standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar only in their actual form. In both langu- 
ages Binding Vowels appear as “I” . (For the case of modern standard Kazan 
Tatar see also the discussion of the suffix -w-|-uw-|-üw- at the end of 
section 4.2.) 

The reader should note that the term “Binding Vowel” is misleading since in 
reality it represents a functional notion in Phonology and not a phonetical one. 
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In modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar the length of Consonant Clu- 
sters is bounded by 3. For phonological reasons one has to include the Conso- 
nant Clusters of length 2 followed by * in the category of Clusters of length 
3. 

Consonant Clusters which appear in theory may be “separated” or “dissolved” 
by the insertion of Binding Vowels. It is not possible to determine only by pho- 
nological rules when and where Binding Vowels have to be inserted. However, 
in the case of Clusters of length 3 the “when” (not the “where”) question can 
be settled by phonological rules only. One can determine exactly which Clu- 
sters of length 3 theoretically appear in modern standard Ottoman and Kazan 
Tatar and which ones require the insertion of Binding Vowels and which ones 
do not. (In modern standard Ottoman most of the corresponding rules can be 
formulated in terms of the distribution of the groups (1,1,r,m,n,s,Z], 
(K DBC yB kon Trara yt br Part} and of * in the 
Consonant Cluster. The situation in modern standard Kazan Tatar is similar.) 
In order to know the distribution of Binding Vowels in our “Monster” Language, 
we have therefore only to answer the “when” question in the case of Clusters of 
length 2 and the "where" question in case of Clusters of length 3. The reason 
why the insertion of Binding Vowels is not only determinable by phonological 
rules is due to the fact that Binding Vowels appear in two different situations: 


a) between two morphemes, 


b) in the interior of an atomic morpheme dissolving a theoretical Consonant 
Cluster. 


All theoretical Clusters of length 2 which are dissolved in modern standard 
Ottoman and Kazan Tatar are dissolved in situation a). Insertion of Binding 
Vowels in situation b) is always related to Clusters of length 3. 

Thus then "when" question is settled in situation a) by morphological rules 
and in situation b) by phonological rules. The *where" question is settled in 
both cases morphologically. 


The occurrence of Binding Vowels in situation a) is already incorporated in 
our Grammar of the “Monster” Language for modern standard Ottoman. To 
be explicit, look at the following example: 

the vowel I in the possessive suffixes I m , In after stems ending with nonvowel 
and in the plural suffix for possessives I Z acts apparently as Binding Vowel 
between different atomic morphemes.*Although the reasons for the occurrence 
of Binding Vowels are of phonological nature, in this case it is the Morphology 
which determines when and where the Binding Vowel I has to be inserted. Our 
Grammar of the “Monster” Language reflects this differentiating between stems 
ending in nonvowels and vowels respectively and rewriting the corresponding 
morphemes by strings beginning with 1: 
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[m] — Im instedof [I m] — m 
In] — In instead of In — n 


[Z2] — IZ instead of [Z] — Z 


With respect to situation b) we observe that this situation only occurs in 
connection with theoretical Consonant Clusters of length 3 and always invol- 
ves the final syllable of an atomic morpheme and the concatenation of this 
morpheme.with another one. Thus, if the phonological rules require the disso- 
lution of this Cluster and if this is not done by the morphological Productions 
of our “Monster” Language, a Binding Vowel is inserted between the first two 
consonants of the Cluster. 

To make this explicit, consider the example of the stem vaqf in modern 
standard Ottoman. In the expressions vaqf* and vaqfLAr of 
the “Monster” Language of modern standard Ottoman appear the theoretical 
Consonant Clusters of length 3 qf* and qf L which have to be dissolved 
following the phonological laws of modern standard Ottoman. 

In this case we know how Binding Vowels are inserted. We obtain the expres- 
sions vaqIf* and vaqIĪfLAr%. On the other hand, the expressions 
vaqfYA and vaqfSIN are left unchanged since they contain Conso- 
nant Clusters of length 2 only. Let us remark that such theoretical Consonant 
Clusters of length 3 which require the insertion of a Binding Vowel appear in 
modern standard Ottoman commonly in connection with suffixation of loan- 
words. However, the vowel in the second syllable of the turcic stem “ogu? 
shows the same behaviour as a Binding Vowel. For this reason we include this 
stem as “og?” in our dictionary. 

Since for the insertion of Binding Vowels in expressions of our *Monster" Lan- 
guage only strings of length 3 at most are relevant, the number of situations 
to consider is bounded in function of the size of our phonological alphabet 
and does not depend on the structure of the “Monster” Language. Therefore 
the insertion of Binding Vowels can be achieved by a Finite Transducer (see 
[Aho-Ullman 72], Chapter 3). 

We give an informal description of such a Finite Transducer. It will be a de- 
terministic one. Our Finite Transducer disposes of internal states corresonding 
to all consonants, to all pairs of!consonants, and to all triple of consonants 
(including pairs of consonants followed by *). It has an additional internal 
state v corresponding to the category of *vowels". 


The initial state of the Finite Transducer is v. 


Let the Finite Transducer be in the state v scanning a letter on the input 
tape. 

If the letter scanned is a nonvowel (a consonant y or an insertion sound which 
can be realized by a consonant y), it changes its internal state to the state sy 
corresponding to y and moves one step to the right on the input tape. 
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If it scans a vowel or * it copies this letter on the output tape and conserves 
its internal state v . 


Let the Finite Transducer be in the state s, corresponding to the consonant 
22 

If it scans a consonant 6 it stores the information “y followed by 6” adopting 
the corresponding state sy and moves to the right on the input tape. 

If it scans an insertion sound or x it conserves the internal state s, and moves 
to the right on the input tape. 

If it scans a vowel o it prints ya on the output tape, changes its internal state 
to v and moves to the right on the input tape. 

If it scans the blank symbol it prints * on the output tape and stops the 
translation passing to the final state. 


Let the Finite Transducer be in the state s,; corresponding to “the consonant 
y followed by the consonant 6”. 

If it scans an insertion sound or a vowel or the blank symbol it proceeds as 
before. 

Suppose that it scans a consonant u or x. Then it changes its internal state 
io v. 

If the Cluster y 6» (or y ó*) requires an insertion of a Binding Vowel following 
the phonological rules of modern standard Ottoman discussed above, the Finite 
Transducer prints yIép (or yIó*) on the output tape. 

If the Cluster zën (or yé*) does not require such an insertion, the Finite 
Transducer prints yôu (or 6). 


The reader should note here that there is only a bounded number of Clusters 
46 p (or y65*) to be considered. 


This deterministic Finite Transducer translates the “Monster” Language of mo- 
dern standard Ottoman in another Regular Language over the same alphabet 
(see [Aho-Ullman 72], p. 227). Therefore we shall suppose from now on that the 
insertion of Binding Vowels is already achieved in our *Monster" Language. 


In modern standard Kazan Tatar the treatment of Binding Vowels can be 
realized similarly, the only difference consisting in the set of allowed (forbidden) 
Consonant Clusters of length 3 and in the posterior rounding of the Binding 
Vowel “I” when it appears in the string “Iw”. 


4.2 The “Monster” Language in case of modern standard Kazan Tatar 


For the sake of explicitness, let us start from a (finite) dictionary of modern 
standard Kazan Tatar nominal (substantival) stems, say: 
óy,taw,irt&,atii,suw,daruw,uquw,kilüw,yasaw, 
qolaq,yédzek,qap,tép,at,it,éaé,kiis,suyan,baliq. 
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We think this items to be preprocessed in the following form: 
Sy,taw,irta,atli,atLI,suw,daruw,uqiw,uquw, 
kilIw,kilew,kilüw,yasaw,qolaK,yózeK,qaB,tóB, 
at,1it,¢éa¢é,kiiZ,suyan,balikK. 


We first construct a morphemical Regular Language with the following Termi- 


nal Symbols: 


1) the letters of our a hae for modern standard Kazan Tatar; 


2) the selfexplanatory “suffixes” 


[L A rj, [I m], Del, [m], [n], [I B 1 Z], IK12], [BIZ], [K I Z], [S I N], [+], 
[n I 5], [N I 5], [n I], [N], [K A], [A], [D A], [D' A n]. 


We use the following Nonterminal Symbols, all of them having an intuitive 
grammatical “meaning” which we indicate for the sake of clarity and readabi- 


after “nonvowels” 

after “vowels” 

after “nonvowels” 

after “vowels” 

after possessive 1.,2. person singular 
after possessive 3. person 


else 


after possessive 3. person 
else 


lity: 
Nonterminal | grammatical “meaning” 
Symbols | 

Di 
“numerus” 

Oo 

II; ! 
“possessive” ' 

IT; 

I4 

T's “directive” 

Ta 

A2 “genitive 

Ai and accusative” 

A “absolute, 
locative 


and ablative” 


As in the case of modern standard Ottoman, we generate first all expressions 
of the form “stem” O; , for stems of our dictionary ending on a “nonvowel”, 
and “stem” ©», for stems ending on a “vowel”. This can be done by means of 


a deterministic Finite Transducer. 
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In our example this means that we generate the expressions: 


6yQ,, taw©ı, irtäO2, atliO2, atLIO2, suwO,, daruwO;, uqiwO,, 
uquwO,, killwO;, kilewO;, kiliwO;, yasawO;, golaK©,, yözeK O1, 
qaB ©; , töB O1, at O; , it O; , čäč 0, , küZ O; , suyan O; , baliK O,. 


We represent the Finite Transducer generating this language by a Regular 
Grammar with Start Symbol © and with Productions forming a set Po. 


To Po we add the following set of Context Free Productions 7^ : 


©, — [LAr], , 0, — Th 
©, — [LAr]II, , 9» — Il, 


II — [Im]; , 0; — [Ip]; ‚I — [SIN]T» 
Ih — [IBIZ]; , II; — [IKIZ]E3 , II; — T3 
II^ — OI ; II2 SE fal P II? -= [SIN]T2 
IIo — [BIZ]T 3 ; II —t [KIZ]T3 ; Uo —] I'4 


IK -—" [A] , I ees Ai 

T2 — [A] , F2 — A» 

I3 — [KA] y I'4 — A1 

A, — [nly] , A1 — [nl] ‚Aı —A 
A» — [NI] } Ao oe [N] b A» — A 

A — [x] ,A — [DA] ,A— [D’An] 


The Grammar with Start Symbol & and Productions P := Po UP; genera- 
tes a Regular Language over our phonological alphabet for modern standard 
Kazan Tatar to which we added a finite alphabet of “atomic morphemes”. We 
obtain our “Monster” Language for modern standard Kazan Tatar adding the 
Productions 


[LAr] => LAr, [Im] = Im, [Ip] = Iy etc. 


The treatment of pronouns and of the Aorist of the verbal system is similar to 
the case of modern standard Ottoman. Only in the case of optative-imperative 
the analogy is less evident. We represent the suffixes of the first persons of 
optative-imperative in our alphabet of “atomic morphemes” of modern stan- 
dard Kazan Tatar by the self-explanatory symbols [Iy m] (singular) and 
[yK] (plural). For the discussion of phonological aspects of Kazan Tatar 
suffixes beginning with vowels (as in the first person optative-imperative and 
the present tense suffixes) we refer the reader to section 5. 
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Special attention should be paid to the verbal noun suffix of modern standard 
Kazan Tatar which appears as -w- after vowels and as -uw-|-ü w- after 
consonants. Semantically this suffix indicates a nomen actionis and forms also 
the infinitive of verbal stems. The origin of this suffix is not clear. Possibly it 
goes back to an old turcic deverbal suffix containing a voiced guttural (compare 
the discussion of this subject in [Fundamenta I 59], p. 415). In modern standard 
Kazan Tatar strings of the form “i w” and “e w” are labialized to “u w” and 
“ü w”. (Nevertheless, in older texts “w” appears also after unrounded high 
vowels. Compare [Fundamenta I 59], p. 415.) 

Therefore we interprete the vowel u|ü in the suffix form -u w-|-ü w- after 
consonants as the subsequently rounded Binding Vowel *T". 


Taking into account these considerations, we describe the suffixation by the 
deverbal noun suffix -w-|-u w-|-ü w- by the following Productions 


Q — [I w] 0i P 
(25 — [w] OQ, ; 


where 021,02 are Nonterminal Symbols of our Grammar corresponding to 
verbal stems ending on nonvowels and on vowels respectively. 


To exemplify this, we consider the following dictionary of verbal stems of mo- 
dern standard Kazan Tatar: . 

éiK-,kil-,yasa,uqi-,tuw-. 

By means of a Finite Transducer we produce first the strings 

ČIK Q, kilQi,yasaQz, uqiïiQRz, tuw. 

Using the Productions already introduced in this section, from these strings we 


may derive the following expressions of our “Monster” Language for modern 
standard Kazan Tatar: 


€PKIws,kilIlwSINA,yasaw*,uqiwDA,tuwIwIms. 

In the next section we shall describe Finite Transducers which rewrite these 
expressions first as 
ciyiw,kilewenä,yasaw,ugiwda,tuwiwim 

and then as 
ciyuw,kilüwenä,yasaw,ugqguwda,tuwuwim. 

Here the reader should note that the sound “w” in “u w” and “ii w” is very 
weakly pronounced in spoken modern standard Kazan Tatar. When “u w” and 
“ü w” are followed by a consonant or stand at the end of the word (this means 


they are followed by "ei, then “u w” and “ü w” are generally contracted to 
^u" and “ti” respectively. 
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This can be performed by an alternative Finite Transducer which produces the 
“more realistic” expressions 


ciyu,uquda etc. 


The phonological insertion of Binding Vowels can be done by means of a de- 
terministic Finite Transducer analogously to modern standard Ottoman. How- 
ever, one should observe that ın modern standard Kazan Tatar the set of allo- 
wed Consonant Clusters of length 3 is more restricted than in modern standard 
Ottoman. Insertion of Binding Vowels in Clusters of length 3 which are not dis- 
solved by morphological rules appears frequently in connection with suffixation 
on stems of turcic origin. From now on we shall suppose that phonologically 
inadmissible Consonant Clusters are dissolved in the “Monster” Language of 
modern standard Kazan Tatar by suitable insertion of Binding Vowels. 


5. From the “Monster” Language to surface structures. Phonological conside- 
rations 


In this section we design a deterministic Finite Transducer working on a purely 
phonological level which translates the expressions of our “Monster” Language 
of modern standard Ottoman into the usual surface structures.? The outcome is 
the insight that the surface structures of the composite morphemes of modern 
standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar form a Regular Language in the nontrivial, 
generalizing sense discussed above. Thus, the Finite Transducer corresponding 
to modern standard Ottoman translates expressions of the “Monster” Language 
as köyLArSINDAN or “SU YNIn” into the surface structures 
köylärindän”, “suyun” etc. 

The alphabet of Terminal Symbols of this Finite Transducer consists on one 
hand of the phonological alphabet of modern standard Ottoman, including va- 
riable letters (the input alphabet), arid on the other hand of the subalphabet 
of fixed letters occurring there (thé output alphabet). The main feature of 
this Finite Transducer consists in a partition of its internal states in 4 clas- 
ses of equal cardinality corresponding to the categories “velar” / “palatal”, “la- 
. bial” /“illabial”. There is given a bijective map between different classes of 
these two groups. So, each “velar” and “labial” state has its “palatal” and 
“labial” counterpart. 

“Velarity” (or equivalently “palatality”) behaves like a label which the Finite 
‘Transducer pushes forward when it reads an expression in the “Monster” Lan- 
guage and rewrites it as a string of fixed letters of the phonological output 
alphabet of fixed letters of modern standard Ottoman. There are.vowels and | 
consonants sensible to this label and others which are not. Similarly for “la- 
biality" (or “illabiality”) with the difference that only vowels are sensible to 
this label. Since these labels are propagating progressively during the rewriting 
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activity of the Finite Transducer without any restriction on the length of the 
input expression from the “Monster” Language, we consider them as “global”. 


There are also other labels as “fortis”/“lenis”, “preceded by a conso- 
nant” /“preceded by a vowel", which have a rather “local” character, since 
in practice they involve only substrings of length at most 3 of the input ex- 
pression from the “Monster” Language. They correspond to internal sandhi in 
modern standard Ottoman. 


The letters of our, phonological alphabet have the following qualities: 


velar 1,u,a,0,8,7,q,! 

palatal 1,ü,&ä,ö,y (coming from k),g,k,1 

labial u,ü,o,6ó0 

illabial 1,1,a,a,A 

fortis q,k,t,6,p,s,8,h,x,f 

lenis vowels, £Z, Y , Y , £, d Y 1 ‚&,b,z,m,n,‚r,v 


We are going to describe a deterministic Finite Transducer which translates 
the expressions of the “Monster” Language of modern standard Ottoman into 
the corresponding surface structures. 

Its initial state is unlabeled. 

Suppose that the Finite Transducer scans a letter € and is in state s. 

Any particular property of the scanned letter € will be remembered by a sui- 
table changement of the actual state s. 


If, for example, & is velar, labial and lenis, the internal state s is changed to 
a corresponding one with labels “velar”, “labial” and “lenis”. 

If € is a vowel, s is relabeled as. “preceded by a vowel”, and if € is a consonant, 
s is relabeled as “preceded by a consonant”. 

If € is a variable letter and the Finite Transducer translates € into a fixed 
letter having particular properties, then these properties are remembered by a 
suitable changement of the labeling of the actual state s. 

If, for instance, € = N and “N” is translated into “n”, then s is relabeled as 
“preceded by a consonant” and “lenis”. 

Labels which are not changed when the Finite Transducer scans € are preser- 
ved. 

If € is a fixed letter, then the Finite Transducer prints “€” on the output tape 
and moves one step to the right on the input and output tapes after suitable 
relabeling of its actual state s. 


Let € be a variable vowel. 

Let € = I. If s has, for instance, the labels “velar” and “labial”, the Finite 
Transducer preserves these labels in its finite state memory, prints “w” on the 
output tape and moves one step to the right on the input and the output tapes. 
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Similarly for the other labels of the series "velar", “palatal”, “labial”, "illabial". 
Let & = A. If, for instance, s is labeled "velar", the Finite Transducer preser- 
ves this label, but relabels s as “illabial”. Then it prints “a” and moves one 
step to the right on both tapes. 


Let € be a variable consonant. 

Let € = K. The Finite Transducer remembers its scanning of K changing s 
into a suitable internal state s’ with the same labels as s. Then it moves one 
step to the right on the input tape and scans the next letter €’. 

Let EI be a vowel and assume s’ labeled “velar”. If s’ is labeled “preceded 
by a vowel”, the Finite Transducer prints “g”. If s’ is labeled “preceded by 
a consonant” and “fortis”, the Finite Transducer prints “q? (a in case s’ 
labeled “lenis”). If s is labeled “palatal”, the Finite Transducer prints “y” 
instead of “g” and “k” instead of “q”. 

Let €’ be a consonant or € = * and assume s' labeled “velar”. Then the 
Finite Transducer prints “q”. (If s’ is labeled “palatal”, the Finite Transducer 
prints “k” instead of *q"). 

Thus the Finite Transducer prints the velar or palatal, fortis or lenis conso- 
nants £,Y ,Q,y , £,k if € is a vowel or a consonant or *. Now the Finite 
Transducer relabels its actual state s as “velar” or “palatal”, “fortis” or “lenis” 
according to what was printed out and scans again the letter €’. 

Finally, let £^ be an insertion sound. Then the Finite Transducer moves one 
step to the right on the input tape without printing anything and scans the 
next letter preserving its actual state s'. 

Similar, but less complicated to treat are the cases € =C, € = B, £ = L, 
=D. 6 =: 2: 

Unlike the cases € = K, € =C and £ = B the consonants “D” and “Z” are 
realized as “d” and “z” when preceded by a lenis and followed by a lenis or by a 
variable consonant (disregarding insertion sounds which may stay in between). 


Let € be an insertion sound. 

Let £ = N. If s is labeled “preceded by a consonant”, the Finite Transducer 
moves one step to the right on the input tape without printing anything and 
scans the next letter preserving its actual state s. If s is labeled “preceded by 
a vowel”, the Finite Transducer moves one step to the right on the input tape 
and scans the next letter EI If €’ is different from *, the Finite Transducer 
prints “n”, relabels its actual state s as “preceded by a consonant” (preserving 
all other labels) and scans again E. 

If € = x, the Finite Transducer does not print anything. 

The other insertion sounds Y , S , 5 are treated analogously. 

Let € = +. Then the Finite Transducer preserves its actual state s and without 
printing anything moves one step to the right on the input tape. 
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When the Finite Transducer scans the blank symbol, it stops and passes to the 
final state. 


The reader verifies easily that this description of the Finite Transducer for 
modern standard Ottoman covers all instances of vowel harmony and internal 
sandhi. 


We exemplify the operating of our Finite Transducer showing how it translates 
suYSINDAn. 


Derivation of the translation: suYSINDAn = suySINDAn = 
suyINDAn=+suyuNDAn=>suyunDAn=suyundAn 
= suyundan. 


Once rewritten an input expression from the “Monster” Language, the Finite 
Transducer “revises” its translation. Substrings of the translation of the form 
"a y o^, "& y o", "ay a", "& y 8 are rewritten as “I y o", “iy a” or “i y a”. 
"Iy o" finds then its final realization following the laws of vowel harmony of 
modern standard Ottoman. Since these substrings have bounded length (length 
3), no problem arises in realizing this by an additional Finite Transducer. 


In an analoguous way one constructs a Finite Transducer which translates the 
“Monster” Language of modern standard Kazan Tatar into the corresponding 
Surface Structures. One has to apply slight modifications: the labels “labial” 
and “illabial” are irrelevant in this case, “I” has to be rewritten as “i” or “e”, 
“K” as "q", y", “K” or “g” etc. Then the translation is revised and all sub- 
strings of the form “iw” and “ew” are replaced by “uw” and “üw” respectively. 
(Eventually “uw” and “üw” are replaced by “u” and “ü” respectively when 
followed by a consonant or *. See the discussion of this subject in section 4.2.) 
Finally the Finite Transducer has to rewrite the substrings A A, a A, aA,iA, 
eA, AE, al, al, iI, eI of the “Monster” Language of modern standard Kazan 
Tatar as “iy” (in velar syllables) and “ey” (in palatal syllables). Substrings 
of the form “yy” and “ey” are rewritten as “y” and “iy” wherever they occur. 
Finally note that “y” in “iy” is very weak if “iy” is followed by a consonant or 


DA (G2 


at the end of the word. Under this circumstances we may rewrite “iy” as “4 


Let us remark that our formal description of sound harmony as “pushing for- 
ward labels” by a Finite Transducer is flexible enough to be applied to Karaim 
Language, where the harmony phenomenon is realized rather by consonants 
than by vowels (see [Kowalski 29]). On the other hand our analysis of modern 
standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar shows that the labels of velarity and pala- 
tality (or labiality and illabiality in case of Ottoman) affect only the realization 
of variable letters of our phonological alphabets. The labels may change in the 
interior of a composite morpheme’ (“word”) depending on the changing sound 
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character of the fixed letters appearing there. As a general rule for turcic langu- 


ages one may say that these labels do not change in the interior of a morphemic 
syllable.® 


The final outcome of this article is a somewhat indirect description of the 
Morphology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar as Regular Lan- 
guages by a Context Free (almost Regular) Grammar. (“Somewhat indirect” 
refers to the fact that the description was done partly by deterministic Finite 
Transducers.) 

One may ask whether the Grammar thus constructed correctly reflects the 
Surface Structures of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar. 


We restrict our attention to the case of modern standard Ottoman. 
1. The pronoun suffixes Ík i N] and [kilàr] : 

The concatenation of the suffix [ki N] with the plural suffix [LA r] 
would produce a suffix [kinlär] which does not exist in modern 
standard Ottoman. The suffix [k i N] is apparently a pronominalization 
of the adjective suffix [k i]. 
The suffix [kil&r] is not a plural form of the pronominalization of [k i] 
as [ki N] but rather a pronomial plural form by its own. Syntactically 
and semantically there exists a notable analogy between the possessive 
suffix [SIN] and the pronoun suffix [kiN]: both suffixes cannot be 
followed by the plural suffix [L Ar] and both convert adjectives into 
pronouns. To exemplify this, the reader may compare: 


avdaki “which is in the house” 
avdakiN “the one which is in the house” 
avdakilar “those which are in the house” 
with 

büyük (büyüK) "big" 


büyüyüN (büyüKSIN) “the big one” 
büyüklàr (büyüKLAr) “the big ones". 


Our construction of an almost Regular Grammar for modern standard 
Ottoman is based on a consequent separation of the morphological and 
phonological level. There are cases where historically these two levels 
became mixed and Phonology has left its traces in Morphology. This 
happens in modern standard Ottoman in the following cases. 
2. Ablaut in personal pronouns. : 
This phenomenon has to be treated by a specific set of “exception” 
. Rewriting Rules. 
3. The negative Aorist: 
In the first person of negative Aorist there are morphological traces of 


A 
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a phonological development z > y which took place only under spe- 
cific circumstances. So we have two suffixes for negative Aorist [m A Z] 
and [m A] whose existence complicates somewhat the formal description 
of the Aorist Morphemes by Rewriting Rules. We had taken this into 
account before. 

4. The word “s u” (water) appears with two stems: su Y and su. Appa- 

rently Y in su Y isa relict of *8" in former *suf which is lost in 
the stem su. 
From “su Y” there are derived su (absolute), suyun (genitive), suyu 
(accusative), s u y u (possessive); from “s u” there are derived su d a, 
sudan,sular. In this case, our system of Rewriting Rules has to be 
slightly modified taking into account the existence of two stems for the 
word “s u”. 


We observe that the description of modern standard Ottoman Morphology by 
our system of Rewriting Rules is ambiguous: “ä v in i” can be derived from 
àvSINYIloràvInYI. 


Finally, let us state à complexity theoretical consequence of our description of 
the morphological Surface Structures of modern standard Ottoman and Ka- 
zan Tatar as Regular Languages. Since Regular Languages can be recognized 
by Finite Automata which are special cases of linear time bounded one tape 
Turing Machines [Hopcroft-Ullman 69], one can say, following our generalizing 
speculations about infinite Regular Sets of atomic Morphemes, that the Mor- 
phology of modern standard Ottoman and Kazan Tatar is recognizable in time 
n, where n is the length of the input string. 


Observations 


1) From our point of view Le concept of “Native Speaker” is highly theo- 
retical being just another name for “Algorithm”, “Decision Procedure” 
or — miore specifically — “Recursive Function”. The introduction of 
this concept does not help to avoid the thorough discussion of the funda- 
mental recursion theoretical questions connected with Natural Language 
Analysis. With simpler words, it is hard to imagine a human being able 
and willing to decide the correctness of a phrase of e.g.. 210? words (doing 
thus the abstract “Native Speakers” job). 

2) For the unusual spelling of the stem “ogl” and the inclusion of the loan- 
word “vaqf” in our list we refer the reader to section 4.1.2. 

3) For the reader not familiar with notions and notations from Formal Lan- 
guage Theory we add the following comments: 

As an example, let us consider the first Production of 7, , namely 


6; — [LAr]. 
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4) 


5) 


6) 
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In this Production, the symbol “——” indicates that the Nonterminal 


Symbol ©; may be replaced by the string [LAr] D: wherever it occurs. 
The Productions of Pı are Context Free in the sense that only single 
Nonterminal Symbols (in our example ©; ) occur on their left hand sides. 
Some of them are Regular in the sense that their right hand sides consist 
only of a Terminal Symbol followed by a single Nonterminal Symbol (in 
our example [LAr] II; ). For motivations and precise definitions of the 
notions exemplified here see [Hopcroft-Ullman 69], Chapter 2, or [Aho- 
Ullman 72], Chapter 2. 

For the present discussion the reader should have in mind that in our 
Context Free Grammar for substantival suffixation in modern standard 
Ottoman the possessive suffixes of the first and second person are split 
up by means of the — historically not fully legitimated — introduction of 
a separate possessive plural suffix “I Z”. We will not adopt this specific 
point of view when describing the Morphology of modern standard Kazan 
Tatar (section 4.2). 

The reader will be able to do the same thing for modern standard Kazan 
Tatar. 

One may object that our presentation of sound harmony by Finite Trans- 
ducers which affect only variable letters (“signal segments” following the 
terminology of A Tietze) is too restrictive for a general analysis of this 
phenomenon in turcic languages. Well known examples of phonologically 
not fully integrated loan words in modern standard Ottoman and also 
of turcic lexemes in New Uigur and Khalaj point to the rather syllabic 
character of sound harmony in turcic languages. (Here we understand 
by a syllable a phonotactic unit distinct from its possible interpretation 
as a lexeme or morpheme. For more details we refer to [Johanson 89].) 
The reader will note that our Finite Transducer reflects in some way the 
syllabic character of sound harmony in turcic languages by its finite state 
control and memory. We give here a short enumeration of a couple of 
sufficient conditions which allow an explicit description of syllabic sound 
harmony by Finite Transducers: 

— syllables are strings over the phonological alphabet of the “Monster” 

expressions of the language under consideration; 

— the syllables form a prefix free set allowing unique decomposition of 

each expression of the corresponding “Monster” language; 

— the set of syllables is Regular. 


(This latter condition seems reasonable since syllables are generally sup- 
posed to be of bounded length.) 
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A Historical Sketch of the Study and Teaching of the 
Manchu Language in Russia (First part: up to 1920) 


by 
T. A. PANG 
Leningrad 


The study of the Manchu language in Russia began with the 
establishment of trade and diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Ch’ing-dynasty China. The interpreters taking part in border 
negotiations and in the caravan trade usually knew the Chinese, 
Manchu and Mongolian languages. This multilingual ability was 
necessary because all official Ch’ing documents from the 17th cen- 
tury to the 19th century were issued in all three languages. The 
Chinese language was spoken by the bulk of China’s population; 
Manchu was the official state language, used for diplomatic nego- 
tiations; Mongolian was used in Sino-Russian political relations, 
and all the documents going from Urga to China proper were 
copied out in this language as well. As P. E. Skackov noted, “Rus- 
sian sinology is characterized by the equal significance of the 
Chinese, Manchu and Mongolian languages from the very start... 
In fact, research in Manchu studies, for example, played a big role 
during the first stages of the establishment of sinology [in 
Russia]".! | 

The history of Manchu studies in Russia can be broken down 
into three stages: 


1. early 1700s—1855. The study of the Manchu language by the 
students and staff of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Peking.? 

2. 1855—1899: Manchu studies at the Kazan’ and St. Petersburg 
Universities. 

3. 1899—1920. The works of scholars and instructors of the Orien- 
tal Institute in Vladivostok. 


1 Skaékov, P. E.: Ocerki istorii russkogo kitaevedenija. Moscow, 1977, p. 285. 
2 Fora detailed history of the Peking Mission see Skaékov, cit. 
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Credit for the foundation of Russian Manchu Studies must go to 
the members of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Peking. From its 
foundation in 1715 to the Tianjin Treaty of 1858 the Mission, in 
addition to its sacred duties, performed scholar-diplomatie func- 
tions and served as an intermediary in Sino-Russian relations. Its 
members had to study both the Chinese and the Manchu lan- 
guages. I. I. Zacharov states that “great experts in the Manchu 
language” came out of the Peking Mission, creating a great num- 
ber of important dictionaries, grammars, and studies of the Man- 
chu language, literature, and culture. They produced translations 
of the essential Manchurian texts, the majority of which have un- 
fortunately remained in manuscript form. 

Some of the Mission’s most significant Manchu scholars includ- 
ed I. K. Rossochin, A. M. Vladykin, A. Leont'ev, S. V. Lipoveov, 
P.I. Kamenskij Z.F. Leont'evskij as well as many others, of 
whom S. Couling said that “the Russians were the first Europeans 
to study the language seriously"? 

Ilarion Kalinivié Rossochin (1707-1761), a student at the Mis- 
sion from 1729 to 1741, is considered the first Russian sinologist 
having set the foundations of the study of China, and of the 
Chinese and Manchu languages. During his stay in Peking, Rosso- 
chin completely mastered both languages and translated many 
texts into Russian. He also taught Russian to Chinese and Man- 
churian students at the Mission’s school using the Smotritskij 
grammar of the Russian language which he had translated into 
Manchu with the help of Manchus Fulehe and Maca. Upon 
returning to Russia, Rossochin was appointed a translator of 
Chinese and Manchu at the Academy of Sciences. Rossochin was 
the first person in Russia — indeed, in all of Europe — to teach 
these two languages at a school he organized under the aegis of the 
Academy of Sciences, and which existed for ten years. In his teach- 
ing, Rossochin used his own translation of Shou Ping's Manchu 
grammar. “Ch’ing wen ki meng” (“Manchu Language Primer"), 
first published in China in 1730. This was the first translation of a 


3 Couling, S.: The Encyclopaedia Sinica. Shanghai, 1917, p. 324. 

4 The manuscript is now kept in the Manuscript Department of the Oriental 
Institute, Leningrad; see the catalogue of Volkova, M.P.: Opisanie 
man’ézurskich rukopisej Instituta narodov Azii AN SSSR. Moscow, 1965, 
N. 109. 
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Manchu grammar into European language; an English translation 
did not appear until 1855.5 The Shou Ping volume was the first 
Manchurian grammar, on the basis of which both Chinese and 
Europeans studied the Manchu language, considering it an essen- 
tial text. Working first in Peking, and later in St. Petersburg, Ros- 
sochin translated a great number of Chinese and Manchu histori- 
cal documents. In 1789 he began a translation of the 16-volume 
“Detailed Account of the Origin and State of the Manchurian 
People and Army, Consisting of Eight Banners”, in which effort he 
was assisted by A. L. Leont’ev.® 

Alexej Matveevié Vladykin (?) was a student at the Mission in 
1731-1746, where he together with Leont’ev started the work on 
Manchu-Chinese-Russian dictionary which was finished by the 
students of the following years. Vladykin wrote the first concise 
grammar of the Manchu language in Russian, which was used as 
an example for later works.’ 

Alexej Leont’evic Leont'ev (?-1786) had his first Manchu class- 
es at the Colleague of Foreign affairs in Moscow in 1789. He and 
another student Kanjaev studied with the first teacher of the 
Chinese and the Manchu languages in Russia — a captured 
Chinese Zhou Ge (?-1751),8 who knew Chinese and Manchu. Dur- 
ing that year the students learned how to read and write Manchu, 
and later Chinese. In 1742 Leont’ev continued his studies as the 
student of the Peking Mission which he left only in 1754. Upon his 
return to St. Petersburg he worked as an interpreter in the State 
Colleague of Foreign Affairs. It was in Peking that Leont’ev com- 
piled the Russian — Manchu — Chinese phrase-book, now kept in 
the Archives of the Oriental Institute, Leningrad. In 1762 he fin- 
ished the Rossochin’s translation of the “Detailed Account of the 
Origin and State of the Manchurian People and Army, Consisting 
of Eight Banners”. The translation was published in 1784. For this 


5 Wylie, A.: Translation of the T’sing wan ke mung, a Chinese grammar of the 
Manchu Tartar language. Shanghai, 1855. 

6 For detailed biography of Rossochin see Taranovié, V. P.: Illarion Rosso- 
chin: ego trudy po kitaevedenju, in “Sovetskoe vostokovedenie", III. Mos- 
cow, 1945, p. 225-241. 

7 About it see Zacharov, I.: Grammatika man’czurskogo jazyka. St. Peters- 
burg, 1879, p. VI. 

8 Skackov, P. E.: Pervyj prepodavatel’ kitajskogo i man’ézurskogo jazykov v 
Rossi [Dzou Ge] in “Problemy vostokovedenija", N 3, 1960, p. 198—201. 
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work Leont’ev was given a title of the Province secretary and 
money award. 

In 1762 Leont’ev opened the school of the Chinese and Manchu 
languages for the students of the St. Petersburg theological semi- 
nary. But very soon, in 1767, he was sent to Kjachta to solve Rus- 
sian-Chinese border questions. On his return back to St. Peters- 
burg in 1769 Leont’ev translated many Chinese and Manchu 
books, among them being the first translation of “Si shu gai” 
(“Four books with explanation”, 1780) into the European lan- 
guage; “Daicing guruni uheri kooli” (“The laws and decrees of the 
Chinese [now Manchu] government in 3 parts”, 1781-1783). The 
famous Russian Soviet bibliographer Skackov said that “the value 
of the Leont’ev’s works is not only in the vast and multilateral va- 
riety of translations, but also in the attempts in his notes and com- 
ments to think over many phenomena of Chinese reality; all this 
shows a great knowledge of the Chinese literature and different 
sides of the Chinese life in Ch’ing period" 

Pavel Ivanovic Kamenskij (his monk-name was Peter) (1765— 
1845) lived for 20 years in Peking, first as a student of the Eighth 
Mission (1794-1804), then as the head of the tenth Mission 
(1821-1831). He is known not only for his Russian translations 
from Manchu but for his Chinese-Mongolian-Manchu-Russian- 
Latin Dietionary. The Dictionary is compiled according to the 
topic system, which made Russians difficult to use it in everyday 
work. That was one of the main reasons why the dictionary was 
. not published. 

The Manchu Russian translations, started by Kamenskij, were 
finished by Stepan Vasil'evié Lipovcov (1770—1841) who was con- 
‘sidered to be one of the best manchurists of his time. He compiled 
“The Manchu primer", Manchu-Chinese-Russian dictionary, 
translated many Manchu historical documents. His name is also 
known for the translation into the Manchu language of some parts 
of the Bible and the New Testament. 

Zachar Fedorovié Leont’evskij (1799-1874) was a student at 
the Tenth mission (1821-1831) in Peking. Then he learned the 
Chinese and the Manchu. He is mainly known as a sinologist. But 
in the Manchu studies he succeeded in compiling of the Chinese- 


9 Skackov, P. E.: Ocerki..., p. 75-76. 
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Manchu-Latin-Russian dictionary, which consists of 15 parts and 
is arranged according to the Chinese hieroglyphic keys. For this 
work Leont’evskij used many Chinese lexicons and his own knowl- 
edge of the languages. This dictionary was much more complete 
and more convinient in usage than Kamenskij’s dictionary. For 
this reason it was a good help in the research work of the sinolo- 
gists and manchurists. But, unfortunately this work as many other 
works and translations of Leont’evskij was not published. The 
manuscript of it is now kept in the Archives of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Leningrad. 

The students and instructors of the Peking Orthodox mission 
were the first to acquaint the Russian society with the historical 
and ideological texts, translated from the Manchu language. Vol- 
kova M. noted that “the work on the first translations from Man- 
chu into Russian, compiling the first multi-lingual dictionaries and 
grammars for studying Manchu all this was going along with the 
detailed working out of the political, administrative and linguistic 
terms of this language. At that time the scholars prepared all the 
necessary sources for the future scholarly research”. 

In. the middle of the 19th c. it became necessary to start the 
teaching of the Chinese and Manchu on the University level and 
prepare the specialists in these languages, in literature and eth- 
nography of Ch’ing China. The first faculty of the Manchu lan- 
guage was opened in 1844 in the Kazan’ University headed by the 
first professor in Manchu Osip Pavlovic Voicechovskij (1793— 
1850). He lived in Peking from 1821 to 1831 working as a doctor at 
the Tenth Mission. Though being occupied with the medical care 
of the Mission members, he found time to learn Chinese and Man- 
chu. It wasin Peking where he started his work on a Chinese-Man- 
chu-Russian dictionary in 3 volumes. Upon his return from China 
he was appointed a doctor of the St. Petersburg Asian Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affaires, but very soon Voicechovskij 
was invited to the Kazan’ University as a deen of the Chinese- 
Manchu faculty. At the lessons with the students Voicechovskij 
read and mäde grammar comments to the Manchu texts of 
“Ch’ing wen ki meng” (“The Manchu Language Primer”), “Amba 


10 Volkova, M. P.: Man’&zurovedenie. — In “Aziatskij Musei — Leningradskoe 
otdelenie Instituta vostokovedenija AN SSSR", Moscow, 1972, p. 143. 
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tacin” (“The Great Teaching”) and others. Reading these texts 
the students used Voicechovskij’s Chinese-Manchu-Russian dic- 
tionary, which he started in Peking, worked on in St. Petersburg 
and finished in Kazan’. This three volume dictionary was bought 
by the Kazan’ University Library, and now only 51 pages of this 
work are left.!! Voicechovskij had written down his grammar 
~ course which was known as “The Grammar rules of the Manchu 
language, never explained before”. 

Voicechovskij died in 1850, November 7, and a year after his 
death there was no instructor of the Chinese and Manchu lan- 
guages at the University. In 1851 this chair was given to Vasil’ev, 
who had just arrived from China. 

Vasilij Pavlovié Vasil’ev (1818-1900) became the student of the 
Oriental department of the Philological Faculty, Kazan’ Universi- 
ty, in 1834. 

After having graduated the Kazan’ University, mongolian sec- 
tion, in 1837 and defended his thesis in 1839, he was sent to China 
for 10 years as the member of the Twelfth Mission. According to 
the program, worked out by O. M. Kovalevskij — Vasil’ev’s in- 
structor at the University, Vasil’ev was supposed to study litera- 
ture, history, ethnography, religion, trade and industry of China, 
Tibet, Manchuria and Mongolia, the Chinese and the Manchu 
languages. On his return back Vasil’ev was appointed the teacher 
of the Chinese-Manchu faculty, where he worked for 5 years. In 
1850 in the Kazan’ University there were 33 students learning ori- 
ental languages, among them 11 people studied in the Chinese- 
Manchu class. In 1855 before the Oriental faculty of the Kazan’ 
University was closed there were only 24 students 5 of them study- 
ing Chinese and Manchu.” 

In 1855 the Chinese-Manchu faculty of the Kazan’ University was 
transfered to St. Petersburg University and Vasil’ev moved to St. 
Petersburg, where he headed the Chinese philology department. 
Since there were no manchurists there he was suggested to read 
some lectures at the Manchu department. According to the Uni- 
versity regulations of 1863 an independent Manchu philology de- 
partment was united with the Chinese department. Vasil’ev read 


11 Skackov, P. E.: Ocerki..., p. 419. 
12 Bartol’d, V.: Polnoe sobranie soéinenija, Vol. IX, Moscow, 1977, p. 83. 
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lectures on the Manchu language for 12 years there. He had to 
work out the program of teaching the language, which included 
grammar, reading of Manchu original and translated into Manchu 
texts. To help the students, Vasil’ev compiled “The Manchu read- 
er”! and the Manchu-Russian dictionary.“ “The Manchu reader” 
was the first text-book on the Manchu language, published in Rus- 
sia. It contains the original manchu texts without the Chinese ver- 
sion and translation: “A short encyclopedia” with didactic phras- 
es; “Examples of the spoken language” with 17 dialogues from 
“Tanggü meyen” (“The hundred chapters") and 40 dialogues 
from “Ch’ing wen ch’i meng” (“The Manchu language primer"); 
“The Relations with Russia", where one can find diplomatie and 
official documents of the Russian embassies. Thus the book gives 
the samples of different styles of the Manchu language. 

Reading this “Manchu reader" and other texts the students 
used Vasil'ev's “Russian-Manchu dictionary”, which “contains the 
most frequently used words of Manchu lexicon, gives exact mean- 
ings of the words and thanks to this is much better than three- 
volume Manchu-French dictionary by Amiot (Dietionnatre-tar- 
tare-mantchou-francois. Paris; 1789-90), which gives vague mean- 
ings and could be hardly used”.'5 Vasilev used the Russian alpha- 
bet to arrange the words, but the words in every lexical group were 
put in the Manchu order. For a very long period of time “The 
Manchu Reader” and the dictionary were the only sources to learn 
the Manchu language. 

In 1868 Zacharov I. I. was elected a professor of the Manchu 
philology at the Oriental Faculty of St. Petersburg University. 
Ivan Dr Zacharov (1814-1885) was the student of the Peking 
Mission in 1840-1849, where he studied Manchu and Chinese. 
There he started his well-known Manchu-Russian Dictionary. He 
participated in the Russian-Chinese interogations in 1851, being 
the interpreter for Kovalevskij E.P., and after that Zacharov 
stayed in Kul'dza as a Russian consul till 1864. From 1864 till 


13 Vasil’ev, V.: Man’&zurskaja chrestomatija dlja pervonaéal’nogo prepodavani- 
ja. St. Petersburg, 1868. . 

14 Vasilev, V.: Man’&ursko-russkij slovar’. Lithograph. St. Petersburg, 1866. 

15 Paškov, B.: Vklad russkich uéenych v izuéenie man’tzurskogo jazyka i pis'- 
mennosti. — In “Kratkie soob&éenija Instituta vostokovedenija XVIII, Ja- 
zykoznanie". Moscow, 1956, p. 9. 
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1866 he worked at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and on January 
9, 1869 Zacharov started his Manchu lectures at the Chinese- 
Manchu department of the St. Petersburg Oriental Faculty.! The 
students of the first course read “Ch’ing wen ch’i meng” with Za- 
charov’s comments and translated the texts of Vasil’ev’s Manchu 
reader”. The students of the second course read more difficult 
texts from the “Manchu reader” and were taught to translate 
from Russian into Manchu orally. On the third and fourth courses 
Zacharov taught the students to read Manchu novels, histories of 
Chinese dynasties and translate diplomatic documents from Rus- 
sian into Manchu. Zacharov’s life works are “The Complete Man- 
chu-Russian dictionary”! and “The Grammar of the Manchu lan- 
guage”.!? 

Zacharov worked for 20 years compiling his dictionary, which he 
started in Peking. Speaking about.the importance of this work 
Vasil’ev V. P. and Minaev I. P. said that “Mr. Zacharov’s diction- 
ary could be used by everyone, because the Manchu text is added 
with the Russian transcription; it is much better in its complete- 
ness than the European lexicons (by Amyot and Gabelentz); and 
one could guarantee that neither Manchu word nor its meaning 
with all its shades is missing. The characteristics of the words are 
exact, and when it is necessary full descriptions of the unknown 
subject are given as well as the explanations of the history, tradi- 
tions and habits of the people. These last features make [the 
dictionary] a precious treasure not only for a linguist, but for an 
ethnographer and archeologist either."? Zacharov's dictionary is 
based on the texts and different lexicons, both Chinese and Euro- 
pean. The words are arranged according to Manchu syllabary. Till 
nowadays this dictionary is the only one published Manchu-Rus- 
sian dictionary and is used for the translations into Russian. For 
this work Zacharov was given the highest award of the Russian 


16 More about Zacharov see: Ivan Ilič Zacharov (1817-1885). Russischer Di- 
plomat und Sinologe. Eine bibliographische Skizze von H. Walravens. 
Hamburg, 1982. 

17 Zacharov, I. I.: Polnyi man’&Zursko-russkij slovar’. St. Petersburg, 1875. 

18 Zacharov, I. I.: Grammatika man'é£urskogo jazyka”. St. Petersburg, 1879. 

19 Oteyvy deistvitel’nych členov V. P. Vasileva i I. P. Minaeva o trude Elena so- 
trudnika, professora Imperatorskogo S. Peterburgskogo Unwersiieta, I. I. Za- 
charova — “Polnyi man’éursko-russky slovar”. — See Oté’ety vmperatorskogo 
Russkogo geografiéeskogo obséestva za 1877 g. SPb., 1878. PriloZenie I, p. 40. 
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Geographic Society — the Medal of Konstantine, noting that “a 
great and long lasted work of Mr. Zacharov is of the first impor- 
tance both for political and scholarly acquaintance with the Man- 
chu language and the study of everyday life of the Manchurian 
people. It leaves far behind all foreign attempts in this field, and 
surely leads to new and important scientific discoveries thus giv- 
ing a great honour to the Russian science”.”° 

In 1879 Zacharov published his second great work — “Grammar 
of the Manchu language”, which consists of introduction, Man- 
chu-writing and pronunciation and the main part — morphology. 
Zacharov, as he wrote at the end of the book, planned to publish 
the second part — syntaxis of the language. But unfortunately, he 
was not able to do it during his life, later this manuscript was lost. 

The main aim of Zacharov’s Grammar was “to teach to under- 
stand and translate the Manchu speach".? The author used Latin 
tradition in terms and order of description of the language, thus 
trying to find the Manchu examples for the Latin grammar cate- 
gories. This method was typical to the linguistics of the end of the 
19th c. and doen’t make the Grammar of worth value. Zacharov 
knew the spoken Manchu and a great number of texts which 
helped him to describe the. Manchu morphology and give the ex- 
amples of different language styles. Zacharov also knew the gram- 
mars published before and one of them being A. Orlov’s “Gram- 
mar of the Manchu language”.”? Orlov was the teacher of the Mon- 
gol language at the Irkutsk'theological seminary. He didn’t know 
Manchu and used the Manchu books with Mongol traditions. 
Thinking of Mongolian as being very much close to Manchu he de- 
scribed the Manchu grammar deriving from the Mongolian gram- 
mar that he knew well. Thus this work is interesting in comparing 
these two languages. 

Zacharov had been the professor of Manchu at the St. Peters- 
burg University till 1885. After his death (September 20, 1885) 
there were no professors of the Manchu language at the Oriental 
faculty. This time Vasil’ev V. P. asked the administration “to leave 
him from the heavy burden for his age — teaching Manchu, that 


20 Olzyvy..., p. 15. 
21 Zacharov, I. I.: Grammatika man’ézurskogo jazyka, SPb., 1879, p. VIII. 
22 Orlov, A.: Grammatika man’ézurskogo jazyka. St. Petersburg, 1873. 
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drives him away from his main responsibilities".? The Faculty 
asked Alexej Osipovié Ivanovskij (1863-1903), who had just grad- 
uated the Chinese and Manchu philology department, to lecture 
there. During his two years trip to China (1884—1891) the profes- 
sor of Mongolian philology Alexej Matveevié Pozdneev (1851- 
1903) gave lectures on Manchu. Exept these 2 years, Ivanovskij 
taught Manchu till 1900. As the result of his trip to China he 
brought a great collection of Manchu literature, the materials on 
Solon and Daghur languages that helped him to become one of the 
highly educated manchurists.* 

In 1893 in St. Petersburg Ivanovskij published his “Manchu 
Reader”, reprinted in 1895, which unlike Vasil’ev’s “Reader” in- 
cludes texts in Manchu, Chinese and its transcription. Ivanov- 
skij’s “Manchu Reader” has original Manchu stories written down 
by the academician Radlov V. V. during his stay in China. His 
Reader gives all the samples of the Manchu literature, since it has 
the pieces of official documents, classics, novels and private 
letters. 

After the death of Vasil’ev (in 1900) and Ivanovskij (in 1903) 
there were no teachers of Manchu at the Oriental faculty of the St. 
Petersburg University. At the beginning of the 20th century some 
lectures on Manchu were read by Kotvic B. A. and Rudnev A. 

The cutting down of Manchu program in the S. P. University 
could be also explained by the establishment of the Oriental Insti- 
tute in 1899 in Vladivostok where the students were taught the 
languages of the peoples of Far East and were prepared to be in- 
terpreters. In the opening speach the first director of the Oriental 
Institute Pozdneev A. M. said about the Institute: “The Oriental 
Institute whose aim is to prepare students for the service in the 
administrative and commercial or industrial institutions of the 
East-Asian Russia and ajoining countries, now is the unique Insti- 
tute not only in Russia, but in whole Europe. To satisfy this goal 
the teaching of the oriental languages in it should have practical 
features, and besides, the students should be acquainted with the 


23 Bartol'd, V. V.: Polnoe sobrante socinenija, Vol. IX, Moscow, 1977, p. 180. 

24 About Ivanovskij see also Walravens, H.: Aleksej Osipovič Ivanovskij. 
A little known Russian orientalist. A biographical sketch. Hamburg, 1982, 
p. 1-2. 
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natural features and economical life as well as with legal relations 
of different countries of the East Asia.” 

There were 4 faculties at the Institute: the Chinese-Manchu 
(the largest), the Chinese-Japanese, the Chinese-Korean and the 
Chinese-Mongolian faculties. From 1899 to 1903 the Manchu lan- 
guage was taught by Pozdneev A. A.; in 1901-1902 academic year 
he was assisted by the daghur lector Yong-sheng — 56 years old, 
who for 16 years was xie-ling in the town Mergen. Pozdneev char- 
acterized Young-sheng as a great expert in the Mongolian and 
Manchu languages as well as in life of Northern Manchuria.” 

The documents of the Oriental Institute have Pozdneev’s “Re- 
view of the teaching at Manchu philology department” for the 
students of the second and third courses. The specialization in lan- 
guages was started on the second course, and the manchurists had 
theoretical and practical courses. The theoretical course (3 lec- 
tures a week) included: 1) the Manchu grammar: reading, writing, 
the history of the Manchu script; 2) Aetiology, lexicology, parts of 
speech; 3) Syntax of the Manchu sentence. The practical course 
was devided into 2 parts: the translation into Russian of the texts 
from Vasil’ev’s “Manchu reader” (with the professor) and practice 
in the spoken language and reading of “Ch’ing wen ki meng” (with 
lector 2 times a week ).? 

The students of the third course in 1902-1903 academic year 
were taught by Pozdneev to read and translate diplomatic docu- 
ments, historical texts and fiction. Besides they listened to Ruda- 
kov A. V. lectures on the Chinese and Manchu literature and the 
administrative Manchuria. ` 

Pozdneev used Vasil’ev’s “Manchu reader” for his lections on 
the language. But, unlike the program of St. Petersburg Universi- 
ty, where it was read during 4 years, he used it for 1.5 years. Thus 
it became necessary to have new books on Manchu language “to 
complete and publish a new Manchu reader, which, on one hand, 
will give the example of language and style of all sides of Manchu 
literature, on the other hand, will have a practical usage, what is 
the aim of the Oriental Institute”. The reader of this kind þe- 


25 Izvestija Vostocnogo Instituta. Vol. 2, issue 1. Vladivostok, 1900, p. 4. 
26 Izvestija... Vol. 3. Supplement. Vladivostok, 1902, p. 55. 

27 Izvestija... Vol. 2, issue 1. Vladivostok, 1900, p. 31-32. 

28 Izvestija. Supplement. Vladivostok, 1902, p. 71. 
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came Pozdneev’s “The Experimental Collection of the Samples of 
the Manchu literature".?? 

One of the main parts of student’s studies were the summer trips 
to Northern Manchuria, where students had to collect folk 
literature or some materials on economy and life of the peoples 
and write an account about the trip. These student’s accounts 
sometimes were of scientific interest and the best were published 
in the “Izvestija Vostocnogo Instituta" (“The News of the Orien- 
tal Institute”) and the authors were given an award. 

At the beginning of 1902-1903 academic year prof. Pozdneev 
asked the Conference of the Institute to appoint Apollinarij Vas- 
il'evie Rudakov (1871-1949), the professor of the Chinese philolo- 
gy, to read some lectures for manchurists of the third course. In his 
appeal Pozdneev wrote: “The Conference knows prof. Rudakov as 
a specialist in the Chinese language who had been deeply 
acquainted with the theory of the Manchu language at the St. Pe- 
tersburg University and later studied it in Peking. His already 
published works about Manchuria prove that he knows the Man- 
chu language and is one of the first specialists in administrative 
and economic systems of modern Manchuria”.?” The Rudakov’s 
lecture “About the administrative system of Manchuria with the 
sketch of its economic life"?! was included into the curriculum of 
the third and fourth course. The students of the fourth course also 
had practical work in the Manchu archives of the Institute; they 
were trained to speak and retell the texts, composed letters and 
translated from Russian into Manchu.*” 

In 1903 prof. Pozdneev left the chair of the Director of the Or- 
iental Institute and the head of Manchu department for the Min- 
istry of People’s Education and Piotr Petrovié Schmidt (1869— 
1938) started lectures on Manchu philology in the Institute. He 
paid much attention to the studies of the Tungus-Manchu lan- 
guages and the place of Manchu in this language group. Being the 


29 Pozdneev, A.: Opyt sobranija obrazcov man’ézurskoj literatury. In: 
Izvestija... Vladivostok III/1 (1901), p. 1-32; III/2 (1902), p. 33-80; III/3 
(1902), p. 81—120; III/4 (1902), p. 121—168; III/5 (1902), p. 169—216; IV 
(1903), p. 217-272; V (1903), p. 273—360; VII (1903), p. 375-406. 

30 Izvestija... Vol. 3. Supplement. Vladivostok, 1902, p. 168. 

31 Izvestija... Vol. 3. Supplement. Vladivostok, 1902, p. 168. 

32 Izvestija... Vol. 12. Vladivostok, 1904, p. 25-26. 
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professor of the Chinese philology he was interested in the prob- 
lems of Chinese loan-words in Manchu. Among his works pub- 
lished in the “Izvestija...” is the Manchu reader (“Text book of 
the Manchu language”). It consists of 2 parts: Chinese and Man- 
chu texts written in the spoken language (mainly dialogues) and 
pieces by Lio Zhai.’ Schmidt also published a “Mongol-Chinese- 
Manchu dictionary with Russian-French translation”.*4 

Alexander Vasil’evic Greben&éikov (1880—1941) was among the 
students of professors Rudakov and Schmidt. In 1909 the papers 
of the Institute published a historical scetch on the 10th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Oriental Institute, where it was men- 
tioned that in 1907 Grebenscikov was given a chair at the Manchu 
philology department which he had graduated that year, with 
great success.” In 1907-1908 Greben&céikov studied the main 
works in modern linguistics, paying much attention to the phonet- 
ics of the spoken languages. In spring 1908 he travelled in North- 
Eastern Manehuria and in October 1908 in Peking he studied the 
Chinese system of teaching Manchu and bought the books for his 
famous collection of the Manchu texts. As the result of the trip he 
published two detailed works: “The modern studies of the Manchu 
language in China”?! and “A short sketch of the examples of the 
Manchu literature". In China Greben&éikov collected materials 
for his master dissertation “A review of literary shaman monu- 
ment in Manchu”. 

In 1911 after his studies in China and St. Petersburg University 
on the application of the Conference of the Oriental Institute Gre- 
benscikov was given a vacant post of the Manchu language profes- 
sor. One can judge from the “Review of the curriculum of the 


33 Schmidt, P. P.: Ucebnik man’éZurskogo jazyka. — In Izvestija ... Vol. 18,issue 
1-2. Vladivostok, 1908. 

34 Schmidt, P. P.: Mongol’sko-kitajsko-man’éurskij slovar v russko-francuzs- 
kom perevode. In Izvestija... Vol. 3. Issue 1-2, Vlad., 1903. For Schmidt’s 
biography and bibliography see Walravens, H.: Peter Schmidt, Ostasienwis- 
senschaftler, Linguist und Folklorist. Eine vorläufige Biographie. — Asia- 
tische Forschungen Bd.80, “Florilegia Manjurica in Memoriam W. 
Fuchs”. Wiesbaden, 1982, p. 106-185. 
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Manchu department for 1911-1912 academic year”?! how thor- 
oughly Grebenscikov prepared the program of studies: 


II course: Theory (3 lectures a week) — the Manchu spoken and 
written language; the origin and development of Manchu script; 
scholarly and practical aims and importance of the Manchu stud- 
les; the Manchu grammar-syntax of the stmple sentence; 

Practice — translations; practical lessons with a lector (3 hours a 
week) — phonetics and retelling of “Ch’ing wen ki meng”. 


III course: Theory-syntax of the compound sentence; review of the 
Manchu history and literature. 

Practice — translations, practical lessons with a lector, retelling 
and written exercises. 


IV course: Theory-aetyology-Manchu in comparison with other 
languages of tungus-manchu group. 

Practice — translations, lessons on handwriting styles, retelling 
of the Manchu modern official documents. 


Grebenscikov paid much attention to the studies of spoken lan- 
guages and founded the Study of experimental phonetics in the Or- 
iental Institute. In his opening speech he said: “The main task of 
these who now work on the Manchu department is to fix down the 
Manchu speech, to use the interesting data of these languages as 
much as possible (in the sence of getting raw material) especially 
now, when it is pushed aside by the Chinese Janguage".?? 

One of Grebenscikov’s major works is “The Manchus, their lan- 
guage and script”.* Using different legends and historical data he 
shows the origin of Manchus, the common roots of Jurchen and 
Manchu. He proves that in the beginning of the 20th c. the Man- 
chu language was not “dead” (as many scholars thought in those 
days), but was spoken in many provinces of North-East Manchu- 
ria. Grebenscikov gives a detailed history of the development of 
Manchu script and alphabet. 


38 Izvestija... Vol. 13. Supplement 2. Vladivostok, 1914, p. 1-7. More about 

'  GrebenScikov see: Zwei wenig bekannte russische Ostasienwissenschaftler: 
A. V. Rudakov und A. V. Grebenséikov. Bibliographien zusammengestellt 
von Hartmut Walravens, Hamburg, 1983, p. 2la-27. 
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The Oriental Institute existed for 20 years and in 1920 was reor- 
ganized into the Oriental faculty of the Far-Eastern State Univer- 
sity (Vladivostok). The work of the scholars and the instructors of 
the Oriental Institute was characterized by Paškov B.: “The Or- 
iental Institute left a precious heritage in the Manchu studies. The 
regard and study of it help and will help further development of 
Soviet science in the field of Manchu philology.” 4 

The representatives of Russian Manchu studies laid the begin- 
ning for a deep and thorough studies of material and spiritual life 
of Manchus. Russian orientalists paid much attention to the Man- 
chu documents and texts, and thanks to this they gathered valua- 
ble collection of Manchu literature, and made first Russian trans- 
lations of the most important materials. The Russian manchurists 
did both: philological research and studied history, social and eco- 
nomic life of the people. They were great experts in the Manchu 
language, which they studied together with Chinese and some- 
times Mongolian, paying much attention on compiling Manchu- 
Russian or Manchu-Chinese-Russian dictionaries. 

On the eve of the 19th and 20th centuries the Manchu studies 
(especially the works of Schmidt and GrebenS¢ikov) included 
some new problems of the time — the comparison study of Tun- 
gus-Manchu languages. | 

Thus all the materials, gathered by Russian manchurists during 
more than 200 years, till now are important sources for studies of 
the language and life of Manchus. This is proved by the great 
interest in the heritage of Russian manchurists nowadays.*? 


41 Paškov, Vklad..., p. 18. 

42 See Kaluzynski, S.: Die Sprache des mandschurischen Stammes Sibe aus der 
Gegend von Kuldscha. Warszawa, 1977; Ivanovskij, A. O.: Mandjurica... 
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Erforscher der tungusischen Amurstämme. Hamburg, 1982; Alexej Agafonov. 
Ein unbekannter russischer Ostasienwissenschaftler des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Hamburg, 1982; Alexej Osipovič Ivanovskij — a little known Russian oriental- 
ist. Hamburg, 1982; Zwei wenig bekannte russische Ostasienwissenschaftler: 
A. V. Rudakov und A. V. Grebenséikov. Hamburg, 1983. 
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Christophe L. Beckwith, ed., Silver on Lapis: Tibetan literary cul- 
ture and history, Bloomington, The Tibet Society, 1987, x + 220 
pp. 


This rather whimsical title covers the Celebration Volume issued by the Tibet 
Society on the occasion of its twentieth anniversary. It contains the papers 
read by ten scholars at a conference held at Bloomington in 1984 to commem- 
orate the 200th anniversary of Körösi Csoma Sandor, the patriarch of Tibetan 
studies. 

The papers are grouped under four headings: history, medicine, philology, 
thought. 

Ch. I. Beckwith, “The Tibetans in the Ordos and North China: considera- 
tions on the role of the Tibetan empire in world history” (pp. 3-11), deals 
with a particular aspect of the struggle between Tibet and the T’ang. The re- 
sults, but not the details, of his scholarly discussion were embodied in the fine 
book of the same author The Tibetan empire in Central Asia, Princeton 1987. 
He stresses, perhaps overduly, the extent and depth of Tibetan cultural influ- 
ence in north-eastern Eurasia from the period of the monarchy through the 
Tangut to the Mongol and Manchu periods. From another angle, I would lay 
emphasis on the fine strategical conception by which the Tibetan armies 
stretched their action far to the north-east, leaving in their back and on their 
flank the Chinese forces in Kansu, Kokonor and Central Asia, a bold game 
that succeeded and is a very interesting episode in military history. 

Eva K. Dargyay, “The dynasty of Bzang-la (Zanskar, West Tiebet) and its 
chronology, a reconsideration” (pp. 13-22) presents a new type of historical 
document, apparently peculiar to Zanskar: the chab-brjod, appended to ornat- 
ed copies of Buddhist texts in order to narrate the history of the family that 
commanded the copying. They are genealogically informative (within limits), 
but devoid of chronological elements. Such as they are, they afford welcome 
evidence for the reconstruction of the little-known history of that secluded 
valley. It is to be regretted that the fundamental study by D. Schuh, “Histo- 
riographische Dokumente aus Zanskar” (Archiv für zentralasiatische Ge- 
schichtsforschung, 6), St. Augustin 1983, was not available to Mrs Dargyay at 
the time of writing; it attempts a similar reconstruction of the history of an- 
other section of Zanskar, starting from much better sources. 

E. Sperling, “Some notes on the early ‘Bri-gung-pa sgom-pa” (pp. 33-53), 
piecing together the scraps of evidence scattered in ‘Bri-gung-pa texts and 
other sources, succeeds in reconstructing, at least partly, the list and the activ- 
ities of the sgom-pa (civil administrators) of the ‘Bri-gung see. 

Thubten Jigme Norbu deals briefly with “The development of the human 
embryo according to Tibetan medicine: the treatise written for Alexander 
Csoma de Körös by Sangs -rgyas Phun-tshogs” (pp. 57-62). 

Alex Wayman, “Researches on poison, Garuda-birds and Naga-serpents 
based on the Sgrub thabs kun btus” (pp. 63-77) investigates this particular 
area of Tibetan lore, with the purpose of enucleating the original Tibetan 
components from the general background of Indian tradition. 
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R. A. Miller, “Text structure and rule ordering in the first Tibetan gram- 
matical treatise” (pp. 81-110), returns once more to the study of the earliest 
grammatical texts, Sum-cu-pa and rTags-kgi-jug-pa, a field in which he is an 
acknowledged authority. He discusses the recent studies of Nils Simonsson 
and the methodological questions arising therefrom, and proceeds to delineate 
the rigorous scientific approach through which the structure of these old texts 
should be studied. 

T. V. Wylie’s paper “Notes on Csoma de Körös’s translation of a Tibetan 
passport” (pp. 111-122) is a sad memorial to the passing away of an earnest 
scholar and an old friend of mine. He read this paper at the Bloomington con- 
ference, but died before he was able to put the finishing touch to it. The text 
was recovered by Professor R. A. Miller and sent to the press without change. 
Wylie corrected two major misreadings by Csoma in the original text of a 
passport granted in 1688 to an Armenian merchant, as copied in Thomas Hy- 
deis Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum of 1700. Regrettably, he did not live 
to prepare the forty-four notes which he intended to supply, and which pre- 
sumably would have occupied as much space as the paper itself. It is a freak of 
fate that the same document was tackled at the same time by H. E. Richard- 
son in L. Ligeti (ed.), Tibetan and Buddhist studies commemorating the 200 th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Csoma de Körös, Budapest 1984, 211—214. 
The results were almost the same (as was to be expected), although Wylie con- 
centrated more on the readings and a new translation, while Richardson was 
more interested in the Armenians in India and their trade connections with 
Tibet. 

A. M. Blondeau, “Une polémique sur l'authenticité des bKa’ thang au 17e 
siécle” (pp. 125-161) presents a short text by the rNying-ma-pa scholar rTse- 
le rGod-tshang-pa (b. 1608), being an answer to the questions on the bKa’- 
thang put by Brag-sgo Rab-’byams-pa; the text of the latter is not preserved. 
The controversy took place in the circle and under the patronage of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, whose leanings toward the rNying-ma-pa are well known. Mme 
Blondeau supplies a detailed summary of the contents, buttressed by a co- 
pious annotation. 

Per Kvaerne takes up the vexata quaestio of “Dualism in Tibetan cosmog- 
onic myths and the question of Iranian influence” (pp. 163-174). He rightly 
lays down the principle that such influences can be admitted only if specifical- 
ly and chronologically determined. Thus he accepts the undoubted fact of 
“Ga-le-nos”, coming from Iran, i.e. of Iranie Greek-inspired medicine pene- 
trating in (or at least touching) Tibet in the times of the monarchy. His 
suggestion that the name Bi-ji of Galenos’s successor at the Tibetan court is 
Sogdian Byé, meaning physician, is quite illuminating. But the main point of 
the discussion, i.e. the supposed influence of Iran on Tibetan cosmological 
ideas, widely accepted after G. Tucci first propounded it in 1949, is far from 
being an established fact, as there is no consensus as to “when it took place, 
nor where, nor how, nor what type of Iranian milieu it emanated from”. 

Lastly, D. Martin delivers a well documented paper “Illusion Web — locat- 
ing the Guhyagarbha Tantra in Buddhist intellectual history” (pp. 175-120), 
brilliant but not easy to follow and in the end somewhat inconclusive. 

The volume is well edited and turned out, being on the whole free from mis- 
prints. 


Rome Luciano Petech 
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Neuere archäologische Literatur aus der UdSSR 


von 
B. BRENTJES 
Berlin 


Im Laufe des vergangenen Jahres ist zumeist in einer unter dem Erschei- 
nungsdatum 1987 erschienenen Literatur eine Vielzahl archäologischer Pro- 
bleme zugänglich geworden. Für ausländische Beobachter ist die archäologi- 
sche Literatur kaum zu übersehen. Sehr verschiedene Einrichtungen geben 
derartige Literatur heraus, die Akademien der Unionsrepubliken und die 
Akademie der Union, Museen, Universitäten, die Gesellschaften der Archi- 
tekten und die Gesellschaften der Denkmalspflege. 

Relativ überschaubar ist die über den Verlag „Nauka“ (Wissenschaft) 
laufende Publikationstätigkeit des Instituts für Archäologie der zentralen 
Akademie. Problematisch sind hingegen die „Sbornik“ genannten Sammel- 
bände viele, Museen und die zumeist niedrige Auflage hautsächlich lokaler 
Zeitschriften und Monographien, die daher im Ausland kaum bekannt wer- 
den. 

Einen im Umfang begrenzten Überblick über die jährlichen Grabungen 
erlauben die ,,Archeologiéeskie Otkrytija“ des jeweiligen Jahres, in der jede 
Grabung kurz referiert wird. 

Ein Beispiel thematischer geordneter Sammelbände hat V. E. Lariéev 
herausgegeben: Drevnosti Sibiri $ dal’nego Vostok-Istorija, Kultura Vostoka 
Azii (Das Altertum Sibiriens und des Fernen Ostens — Geschichte und Kul- 
tur Ostasiens), der über Arbeiten des ,Instituts für Geschichte, Literatur 
und Sprachen" der Sibirischen Abteilung der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zur Steinzeit Sibiriens berichtet (Novosibirsk 1987, Sibirische Abteilung des 
Verlages Nauka). Der Band enthält Grabungsberichte über paläolithische 
Fundorte vom Tom bis nach Sachalin. 

Für das ,,Nord-Ost-K omplex-Institut für Wissenschaft und Forschungen 
des Fernöstlichen Wissenschafthchen Zentrums“ gab A. A. Orechov eine 
Monographie Drevnjaja kul’tura severo-zapadnogo Beringomor'ja (Die alte 
Kultur des nordwestlichen Beringmeeres) Moskau 1987, Nauka heraus. Be- 
richtet wird über mehrjährige Forschungsarbeiten an neolithischen Kultu- 
ren am Beringmeer. 

Die Vielzahl der Felsbilder in der UdSSR behandelte in populärwissen- 
schaftlicher Form A. A. Formozov: Naskal’nye Izobrazenija $ ich izuéenie 
(Felsbilder und ihr Studium) Moskau 1987, Nauka. 

Aus dem Bereich der neolithischen und chalkolithischen Kulturen berich- 
tet I. G. Narimanov über Kul’tura drevnejsego zemledel'ésko-skotovodyeskogo 
naselenya Azerbajdzana (Die Kultur der ältesten ackerbau-viehzuchttrei- 
benden Bevölkerung Aserbaidshans), Baku 1987, Verlag Elm. 

Uber Denkmäler aus der antiken Periode liegt eine Reihe von Monogra- 
phien vor, so von A. P. Manzevié über den Kurgan Solocha. Publikacija od- 
noj kollekci? (Der Kurgan Solocha. Publikation einer Sammlung), Lenin- 
grad 1987, Verlag Iskusstvo, und M. P. Abramova Podkumskij Mogil’nik 
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(Das Podkumer Gräberfeld), Moskau 1987, Verlag Nauka, die ein alanisches 
Gräberfeld behandelt. 
Unter den Sammelbänden sind für diese Periode zu nennen: 


1. S. D. KryZizkij (Herausgeber): Kul’tura naselenija Ol'vii i ee okrugi v ar- 
chaiteskoe vremja (Die Kultur der Siedlung Olbia und ihrer Umgebung in 
archaischer Zeit), Kiew 1987, Verlag Naukova Dumka. 

2. Der nur in russischer Sprache erschienene Protokollband über das fran- 
zösisch-sowjetische Kolloquium in Samarkand 1986 Gorodskaja kul’tura 
Baktru-Tocharistana i Sogda, antiénost’, rannee Srednevekov’e (Die städti- 
sche Kultur Baktrien-Tocharistans und Sogdiens. Altertum, frühes Mit- 
telalter), Verlag Fan, Taschkent 1987. 

3. A. V.Sedov publizierte die Monographie Kobadian na poroge rannego 
Srednevekov’ja (Kobadian an der Schwelle des frühen Mittelalters), Mos- 
kau 1987, Verlag Nauka. 


Zur Archäologie und Geschichte des Mittelalters trugen u.a. bei: 


1. G.A. Fedorov-Davydov als Herausgeber eines Sammelbandes: Gorod 
Bolgar, Oéerki Istorii 4 Kul’tury (Die Stadt Bolgar. Abriß der Geschichte 
der Kultur), herausgegeben von der Kasaner Filiale der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften der UdSSR. Moskau 1987, Verlag Nauka. 

2. M. P. Kucera: Zmievy Valy srednego Podneprov’ja (Schlangenwälle im 
mittleren Dnjepr-Gebiet), Kiew 1987, Verlag Naukova Dumka. Er be- 
handelt c. 950 km lange Befestigungen aus der Kiewer Zeit (10. bis 
12. Jahrhundert). 


Zu der auf zwanzig Bände berechneten „Archeologija SSSR“ (Archäologie 
der UdSSR) wurde von L. A. Golubeva u.a. der Band Finno-Ugry 4 Balty v 
Epochi srednevekov*a (Finno-Ugrier und Balten im Mittelalter), Moskau 
1987, Verlag Nauka. 

Eine in der letzten Zeit üblicher werdende Publikationsform sind Gedenk- 
bände aus gesammelten Zeitschriftenartikeln. Erschienen ist ein Band über 
L. S. Bretanickij unter dem Titel Chudozestvennoe nasledie perednego vostoka 
epochi feodalizma. Izbrannye Trudy (Das künstlerische Erbe des Nahen 
Ostens aus der Epoche des Feudalismus. Gesammelte Werke), Moskau 
1988, Verlag Sovetskij Chudoznik. 

Es handelt sich zumeist um Arbeiten zur islamischen Kunst und Archi- 
tektur. 

Im folgenden sollen nun weitere Neuerscheinungen aus der Sowjetunion 
kurz vorgestellt werden: 


A. R. Muhamed2anov, S. T. Adylov, D. K. Mirza-Achmedov und 
G. L. Semenov, Gorodisée Pajkend. K probleme izuéenija sredneve- 
kovogo goroda Srednej Azii (Das Ruinenfeld Pajkend, Zum Pro- 
blem des Studiums mittelalterlicher Stádte Mittelasiens). Verlag 
„Fan“ der Usbekischen SSR, Tasehkent 1988. Preis 2 Rbl. 80 
Kop. 196 Seiten Text mit vielen Textabbildungen. 


Grabungsbericht über eine Stadtgrabung des 3.-11. Jahrhunderts am Seraf- 
schan. Schichtengrabungen an verschiedenen Komplexen, u.a. Freilegung ei- 
nes befestigten Vorstadtviertels und Teile der Stadtbefestigung. `. 
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V. P. Mokrynin und V. M. Ploskich, Issyk-Kul’: Zatonovsie Goro- 
da (Issyk-Kul': Versunkene Stádte). Frunse 1988. Preis 1 Rbl. 25 
Kop. 190 Seiten Text mit 31 Textabbildungen. 


Behandelt werden Funde der Taucharchiologie, so eine Siedlung des 1. Jahr- 
tausends v.u. Z., eine Stadt des 13.-14. Jahrhunderts. Der Band wendet sich 
an einen breiteren Leserkreis, behandelt aber auch sonst kaum zugängliches 
Material wie sakische Goldfunde, Kleidungsbesatzteile, Waffen und andere 
Bronzen. 


V. F. Gening, Etniéeskaja istorija zapadnogo Priural’ja na rubeze 
našej ery. P'janoborskaja epocha III v do n. E. — II v.n. E. (Die 
ethnische Geschichte des westlichen Voruralgebiets zu Beginn 
unserer Zeit. Die P'janoborer Epoche, 3. Jahrhundert v.u.Z. — 
2. Jahrhundert u. Z.). Moskau, Verlag „Nauka“ 1988. Preis 3 Rbl. 
80 Kop. 240 Seiten Text. 


Eine stark analytische Untersuchung archäologischer Kulturen im Raum 
westlich des Südurals. 


I. N. Vasil’eva, I. A. Zakirova, A. G. Petrenko, M. D. Polubojare- 
nova und T. A. Chlebnikova, Gorod Bolgar (Die Stadt Bolgar), 
Verlag Nauka. Moskau 1988. 279 Seiten Text mit 108 Textabbil- 
dungen. 


Der Sammelband behandelt die Quellen zum Handwerk in Bolgar und zwar 
Keramik, Glas und Knochengerät. Außerdem bietet er Material zur Haustier- 
haltung in dieser Stadt. 


R. S. Vasil'evskij, V. V. Burilov und N. I. Drozdov, Archeologices- 
kie pamjatniki severnogo Priangar’ja (Archäologische Denkmäler 
des nördlichen Angaragebiets). Verlag Nauka, Sibirische Abtei- 
lung, Novosibirsk 1988. Preis 3 Rbl. 60 Kop. 224 Seiten Text im 
80 Tafeln Zeichnungen und 21 Textabbildungen 


Behandelt werden paläolithische, mesolithische und neolithische Stationen im 
Gebiet der Angara. 


J. Jakubov, Rannesrednevekovye sel’skie poselenija Gornogo Sogda 
(Frühmittelalterliche dörfliche Siedlungen in Bergsogdien). 
Duschanbe 1988. 288 Seiten Text mit 24 Tafeln, Zeichnungen 
und 50 Textabbildungen. 


Der Autor untersucht die Ausgrabungsbefunde vor allem in Gardani Chisor, 
aber auch in anderen Siedlungen des gebirgigen Sogdiens. 

Der Versuch, in den frühmittelalterlichen Sehichten Materialien über einen 
Feudalismus zu finden, stórt etwas die ansonsten interessanten Analysen des 
Verfassers. 
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V. I. Sarianidi, Chram i Nekropol’ Tillja-Tepe (Tempel und Ne- 
kropole Tillja — Tepe). Verlag Nauka, Moskau 1989 Preis 3 Rbl. 
90 Kop. 240 Seiten Text, 59 Tafeln und 46 Textabbildungen. 


Zusammenfassende wissenschaftliche Dokumentation über die 1969-1977 bei 
Schibergan in Nordafghanistan durchgeführte Grabung der Sowjetisch- 
Afghanischen Archäologischen Expedition. Erfaßt werden eine früheisenzeit- 
liche Burg oder ein Tempel mit drei Bauperioden und ein sakisches Gräberfeid 
mit sechs reich ausgestatteten Gräbern. Erstmals werden die Grabungsdoku- 
mentationen und Aufnahmezeichnungen publiziert. 


A.S. Barchudarov: Razvitie indoarijskich jazykov + drevneindis- 
kaja kulturnaja tradicija (Die Entwicklung der indoarischen 
Sprachen und die altindische Kulturtradition) Verlag Nauka, 
Moskau 1988. Preis 2 Rbl. 40 Kop. 215 Seiten Text. 


Versuch einer Geschichte der indoarischen Sprachen vom Vedischen bis zu den 
modernen indoarischen Sprachen auf kulturlinguistischer Basis. 


V. A. Ivanov und V. A. Kriger, Kurgany kypéakskogo vrement na 
južnom Urala (XII-XIV v.v.) (Kurgane der Kipčakzeit im Süd- 
ural (12.—14. Jahrhundert). Verlag Nauka, Moskau 1988. Preis 1 
Rbl. 20 Kop. 90 Seiten mit 22 gezeichneten Abbildungen. 


Eine systematische Publikation mehrerer Gräberfelder und des jeweiligen 
Grabinventars, vor allem Pferdezubehör, Waffen, Gerät, Spiegel, Steinstelen 
(Baba) mit Karten, Plänen und ehronologischer Gliederung. 


Pamjatniki Kirgizistana (Denkmäler Kirgisiens). Zeitschrift der 
Kirgisischen Republikanischen Gesellschaft zur Erhaltung der 
historischen und kulturellen Denkmäler. Frunse 1986. Preis 45 
Kop. l 


Das vorliegende Heft 8 ist 1986 in Frunse erschienen und hat 56 Seiten Text 
mit relativ vielen Abbildungen. 

Die Zeitschrift wendet sich an die breite Öffentlichkeit und sucht für den 
Gedanken der Denkmalspflege zu werben. Neben allgemeinen Beiträgen und 
Artikeln zu moderner Kunst werden Probleme der Restauration und der ar- 
chäologischen Forschungen behandelt, so in diesem Heft Felsbilder, hunnische 
und altiranische Metallfunde und Steinsetzungen. 


Nonna Stepanjan, Iskusstvo Armenii (Kunst Armeniens) Mos- 
kan, Sovetskij chudoznik 1989, Preis 11 Rbl. 
Mittelalterliche und neuzeitliche Kunst, vor allem Malerei. 


L. V. Kol’zov, Mezolit SSSR (Mesolithikum der UdSSR) Teil- 
band der „Archeologija SSSR“ Verlag Nauka. Moskau 1989. 
Preis 4 Rbl. 10 Kop. 


In zwei Teilen und 18 Kapiteln (regional) ein Überbliek über die Kulturen des 
Mesolithikums. 
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L. V. Kon’jakova: Bronzo-litejnoe proizvodstvo na juge Dal’nego 
vostoka SSSR (Die BronzeguBproduktion im Süden des Fernen 
Ostens der UdSSR). Verlag Nauka. Leningrad 1989. Preis 1 Rbl. 
90 Kop. 124 Seiten Text mit 30 S. Tabellen und 35 Abbildungen. 


Behandelt wird die Geschichte der Bronzeindustrie des Fernen Ostens vom 
2. Jahrtausend v.u.Z. bis zum 13. Jahrhundert anhand vieler systematischer 
Analysen. Die Verfasserin beschreibt die Forschungsmethoden (Kap. I), die 
frühen Fundorte von Buntmetallen in der Region nach Etappen (Kap. II) und 
die Bronzeproduktion des 7.—11. Jahrhunderts (Kap. III) sowie die Buntme- 
tallproduktion des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts (Kap. IV). 


K. A. Smirnov (Redakteur), Sokroviséa sarmatskich vozdej à drev- 
nie goroda Povol'Z'ja (Gräber sarmatischer Fiihrer und alte Stadte 
des Wolgaraumes). Moskau, Verlag Nauka 1989. Preis 4 Rbl. 70 
Kop. 280 Seiten Text mit Textabbildungen. 


Der Band enthält vier Beitrage: 

1) V. V. Dvornitenko und G. A. Fedorov-Davydow: Denkmiler sarmatischer 
Aristokraten im unteren Wolgagebiet (S. 5-13) 

2) V. V. Dvorniéenko und G. A. Fedorov-Davydow: Ausgrabung von Kurga- 
nen in der Bauzone des Kalm’Séko-Astrachaner und Nikolsker Reisbewäs- 
serungssystem (S. 14-132) (sarmatisch) 

3) G. A. Fedorov-Davydov und N. M. Bultaov: Keramikwerkstätten der Seli- 
-trenner Gorodisée (S. 133—248) (Goldene Horde) 

A) E. D. Zivilinskaja: Mittelalterliche Bäder des unteren Wolgagebiets 
(S. 149—280) (Islamisch) 


T, D. Annaev, Rannesrednovekovye poselenija severnogo Tochari- 
stana  (Frühmittelalterliche Siedlungen Nordtocharistans) 
Taschkent, Fan, 1988. Preis 1 Rbl. 90 Kop. 82 Seiten Text, 21 
Tafeln. 


L. A. Petrosjan, Raskopki pamjatnikov Keti i Voskeaska (Ausgra- 
bungen der Denkmäler von Keti und Voskeaska). In: Archeologi- 
českie Raskopki v Armenii, No. 21. Erevan 1989, Preis 2 Rbl. 25 
Kop. 


Denkmäler des 3. und 2. Jahrtausends v. u. Z. 


Aram Kalantarjan, Dvin. Erevan 1988. Preis 35 Kop. 


39 Seiten russischer und armenischer Text mit Illustrationen. 


V. D. Kubarov, Drevnie rospisi Karakola (Alte Zeichnungen von 
Karakol). Verlag Nauka, Sibirische Abteilung. Novosibirsk 1988. 
Preis 1,0 Rbl. 70 Kop. 171 Seiten Text, 16 Tafeln und 53 Textab- 
bildungen. 


Der Autor bietet äneolithische polychrome Zeichnungen auf Grabplatten im 
Altai. Es handelt sich um schamanistisch interpretierte Tier- und Menschen- 
bilder. 
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V.I. Molodin, I.G. Gluskov, Samus’kaja kul'tura v Verchnem 
Priob’e (Die Samus-Kultur im Oberen Obgebiet). Verlag Nauka. 
Novosibirsk 1989. Preis 3 Rbl. 168 Seiten Text, 70 Abbildungen 
und 17 Tafeln. 


Eine westsibirische Kultur des 2. (?) Jahrtausends v.u.Z. mit Bronze- und 
Steingerät, mit Kamm- und Grübchen-Keramik. Kontakte zur Andronovo- 
kultur. 


A. V. Tivanenko, Drevnie svjatiliséa vostoänoj Sibiri v epochu 
kamnja $ bronzy (Alte Tempel Ostsibiriens in der Stein- und 
Bronzezeit) Verlag Nauka. Novosibirks 1989. Preis 3 Rbl. 30 
Kop. 201 Seiten Text und 29 Abbildungen. 


In fünf Kapiteln wird ein wesentliches Problem sibirischer Kulturgeschichte 
behandelt, die Existenz von Kultbauten seit dem Paläolithikum (Mal’ta). Be- 
handelt werden Grabbauten, Opferstellen, Bauten in Verbindung mit Felsbil- 
dern, Feuerstellen in Verbindung mit Gräbern und Totenhäusern. 


T. M. Michajlov (Herausgeber): Etnokul'turnge processy v jugo- 
vostoónoj Sibir v srednie veka. Sbornik nauénych Trudov 
(Ethnisch-kulturelle Prozesse in Siidostsibirien im Mittelalter. 
Sammelband wissenschaftlicher Arbeiten). Verlag Nauka. Novo- 
sibirsk 1989. Preis 2 Rbl. 182 Seiten Text. 


Behandelt wird vor allem die Geschichte des Baikalraumes und Burjatiens, 
u.a. eine Typologie der Pfeilspitzen und Beiträge zur Geschichte der verschie- 
denen Sprachgruppen. 


A. I. Mejukova (Herausgeberin des Bandes): Stepi evropejskoj 
časti SSSR v skifo-sarmatskoe vremja (Steppen europäischer 
Teile der UdSSR in skythosarmatischer Zeit) In: B. A. Rybakov 
(Herausgeber): Archeologija SSSR. Moskau 189. Preis 5 Rbl. 40 
Kop. Verlag Nauka, Novosibirsk. 464 Seiten Text und viele Ab- 
bildungen. 


Der erste Teile behandelt die Kimmerier, die Skythen und ihre Zeitgenossen 
in den Steppen und Waldsteppen Osteuropas. 

Der zweite Teil bietet die Vorláufer der Sauromaten, die Sauromaten und 
Sarmaten im Wolga-Don-Gebiet, im Wolgaraum, im südlichen Uralgebiet und 
dem nórdlichen Sehwarzmeerraum. 

Der dritte Teil beschreibt die Skythen, Mäothen, Sarmaten und andere 
Stämme im nördlichen und zentralen Kaukasus. 

. Der zumeist gezeichnete Tafelteil (116 Tafeln) gibt eine weitgehende Doku- 
mentation der behandelten Kulturen. 

Der Band wird dringend zur Übersetzung empfohlen. 


Pamjatniki, Kul’tury, Novye Otkrytija (Denkmäler, Kulturen, 
neue Entdeckungen. Ezegodnik (Jahrbuch) 1988, Verlag Nauka. 
Moskau 1989. 


Das Jahrbuch behandelt vorwiegend kunsthistorische Themen. Im archiolo- 
gischen Teil ist ein Beitrag zur orientalischen Archäologie zu nennen: 
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G. A. Pugacenkova und B. A. Turgenov: Ein neues buddhistisches Denkmal 
in Südusbekistan (S. 519-530). Gemeint ist der schon mehrfach behandelte 
Fundort Dal’verzin-Tepe. 


Anja Buder. Aspekto-temporale Kategorien im Jakutischen. 
Otto Harrassowitz: Wiesbaden 1989. XIV, 117 S. 8°, 


Ein echtes Werk der Johanson-Schule, sowohl im Thema wie auch in der Dar- 
stellungsweise, dennoch keineswegs sklavisch dem Muster des „Originals“ 
(Aspekt im Türkischen) folgend. Dies wäre auch schon darum unmöglich, weil 
das jakutische aspekto-temporale System sich vom türkeitürkischen erheblich 
unterscheidet. Zu rühmen ist die wissenschaftliche Auseinandersetzung mit 
Vorgängern wie Böhtlingk, Korkina, Filippov und die klare Trennung der 
aspekto-temporalen Formen von den modalen. Dargestellt werden vornehm- 
lich die „Tempora“ (Rez. setzt diesen Ausdruck, wenn auf die Türksprachen 
angewandt, aber auch sonst, gerne in Anführungszeichen) mit den Suffixen 
(bzw. der Kopula) -Ar, -ArA, -AR ätä, -LA, -bItA, -bIt, -An turar, -bIt ätä, -tA 
Gta, abit, -Ar abit, -bIt abit. 

Die Darstellung macht einen exakten und tiberzeugenden Eindruck. Die 
altgewohnte Überzeugung, daß es in den menschlichen Sprachen so etwas wie 
reine Tempora gebe, dürfte durch diese verdienstvolle Arbeit noch mehr er- 
schüttert werden. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Ingeborg Hauenschild. Türksprachige Volksnamen für Kräuter 
und Stauden mit den deutschen, englischen und russischen Be- 
zeichnungen. Otto Harrassowitz: Wiesbaden 1989. 370 S. 8: 


Bei seiner Arbeit an Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen 
(Wiesbaden 1963-1975) hatte Rez. immer wieder große Schwierigkeiten, die 
spezielle Bedeutung von Pflanzennamen zu ermitteln. Dasselbe geschah bei 
Rez. und S. Tezean: Wörterbuch des Chaladsch (Budapest 1980). Spezialwór- 
terbücher auf diesem Gebiete sind also dringend erwünscht, Hauenschilds Ar- 
beit füllt eine fühlbare Lücke. Angekündigt sind zwei weitere Bände (über 
Gräser, Binsen und Farnpflanzen sowie über Bäume und Sträucher). 

Es muß berücksichtigt werden, daß es sich bei dem vorliegenden Werk nicht 
um eine Analyse und Auswertung, sondern um eine reine Materialsammlung 
handelt. Bei näherer Betrachtung stellen sich viele Fragen, tun sich mannig- 
faltige Probleme auf. Hier zwei beliebig ausgewählte Beispiele. Bei Nr. 1040 
der rezensierten Arbeit: Solanum nigrum (Schwarzer Nachtschatten) weisen 
viele Türksprachen, in weit voneinander entfernten Gebieten, die gleiche Be- 
zeichnung auf: it (oder köpek) üzüm(ü), also ‚Hundstraube‘, so und ähnlich laut 
Vf. inim Türkeitürkischen, Gagausischen, Kasachischen, Kirgisischen, Türk- 
menischen, Neuuigurischen und Usbekischen; darüber hinaus auch im Aser- 
baidschanischen (A. A. Orudzeva: Tolkovyj slovar’ azerbajdzanskogo jazyka, 
H, Baky 1980, S. 441 itüzümü) und im Chaladsch (Wörterbuch des Chaladsch, 
s. oben, S. 141 st hiiziimaki, mit Diminutivsuffix). Nun die Probleme. a) Liegt 
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hier eine Lehnübersetzung vor aus pers. sag-angür , Hundsweintraube‘? b) Wie 
kommt die weite Verbreitung des Wortes zustande? Hat sie sprachgeogra- 
phisch und kulturhistorisch etwas zu bedeuten? Hat sie ftir die tiirkische 
Sprachgenese etwas zu bedeuten? (Z.B. türkische Urheimat im Bereich des 
Solanum nigrum?) c) Wie ist zu erklären, daß in einem zusammenhängenden 
Gebiet in Zentralasien (Kasachisch, Kirgisisch, Tiirkmenisch, Usbekisch) 
Formen ohne Possessiv (also 2t-üziim) auftreten, während im Westen (Anato- 
lien, Iran) wie auch im Neuuigurischen die zu erwartende Form mit Possessiv 
beheimatet ist? 

In manchen Fällen erheben sich Zweifel bzw. bieten sich Schwierigkeiten, 
z.B. bei Nr. 56 Allium sativum ‚Knoblauch‘. Meist findet sich das weitverbrei- 
tete und schon früh belegte türkische Wort sarmusaq (das auch ins Mongoli- 
sche und Tadschikische eingedrungen ist). Bei Abweichungen davon fragt man 
sich jedoch, ob die der Vf.in zugänglich gewordenen Quellen zuverlässig sind 
(es besteht kein Zweifel daran, daß sie sie i.a. zuverlässig verwertet hat). So 
heißt ‚Knoblauch‘ im Chakassischen angeblich éama. Das Xakassko-russkij 
slovar’ bietet unter éama jedoch nicht einfach ‚Cesnok‘ (Knoblauch), sondern 
'gornyj éesnok*. Was ist das für ein „Berg-Knoblauch“? Doch jedenfalls nicht 
Allium sativum, denn dafür wird im Russko-xakasskij slovar’ das russische 
Lehnwort éesnok gegeben (das in stark veränderter Form auch in jakut. čoču- 
naz vorliegt). Obwohl mir (von meiner slavistischen Frau her) zahlreiche rus- 
sische Wörterbücher zur Verfügung stehen, habe ich die eigentliche Bedeutung 
von ‚gornyj éesnok‘ nicht ermitteln können (vielleicht — dikij Cesnok = Teu- 
crium scordium oder Allium ursinum) oder éesnok altajskij (laut Pawlowsky 
Allium fistolosum altaicum). Vgl. ferner altaitürk mangir. Hierfür wird in eini- 
gen einschlagigen Wórterbüchern (Radloff, Ojrotsko-russkij slovar') tatsach- 
lich Gesnok ‚Knoblauch‘ angegeben. Im Russko-altajskij slovar’ dagegen steht 
unter ,cesnok‘ das russische Lehnwort éesnok. Nun ist maygir sicher ein mon- 
golisches Lehnwort. Für mongol. mangir gibt Lessing die Bedeutung ,wild 
onion’, Luvsandendév (Mongol’sko-russkij slovar’, Moskva 1957) ,dikij luk‘ 
„Wildlauch“, Vietze (Wörterbuch Mongolisch-Deutsch, Leipzig 1988) 
‚Lauch‘; es handelt sich wohl um Allium schoenoprasum (= op.rec. Nr. 57)? 
Sollte nicht die mongolische Bedeutung auch für das Altaitürkische gelten? 
Oder hat das Wort die Bedeutung gewandelt? Nun bietet aber V. I. Rassadin 
(Mongolo-burjatskie zaimstvovanija v sibirskix tjurkskix jazykax, Moskva 
1980, 33) als altaitürkisches Lehnwort aus dem Mongolischen mangir mit der 
den beiden Sprachen gemeinsamen Bedeutung polevoj luk, wörtlich „Feld- 
Lauch“, dies ist in den Wörterbüchern nicht auffindbar, jedenfalls nicht = 
‚Knoblauch‘. Da mir kein Atlas der Pflanzenverbreitung zur Verfügung steht, 
läßt sich auch diese Frage nicht lösen: Wächst überhaupt Knoblauch noch so 
hoch im Norden? 

Hiermit mag es nun der Andeutungen genug sein über die Probleme, die 
sich erheben. Es muß aber unterstrichen werden, daß uns die reichhaltige Zu- 
sammenstellung der Vf.in der Lösung von Problemen erheblich näher gebracht 
hat und ihre Arbeit sehr zu begrüßen ist. Für Untersuchungen über türkische 
Pflanzenbezeichnungen dürfte sie ein Standardwerk werden. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 
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Jin Ning. A Catalogue of Sibe-Manchu Publications 1954-1989. 
Edited by Giovanni Stary. Kommissionsverlag Otto Harrasso- 
witz: Wiesbaden 1989. VI, 39S. 80. 


Bis vor kurzem war über die Literatur (im weitesten Sinne) der Sibe-Man- 
dschuren sehr wenig bekannt. Erst seit 1980 hat eine intensive Blüte der edito- 
rialen Tätigkeit unter diesem bemerkenswerten Volk eingesetzt. Dem Kompi- 
lator des Katalogs wie auch dem Herausgeber dieses Büchleins sind alle Tun- 
gusologen daher zu Dank verpflichtet. 

Die Arbeit umfaßt 285 Daten und enthält (was man als besonders rühmlich 
bezeichnung muß) zwei Indices (der Autoren und der Themata); diese werden 
eine zukünftige Beschäftigung mit der Sprache und Geschichte der Sibe-Man- 
dschuren sehr erleichtern. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Buh (Böke, Bühé) and Liú Zhàoxióng, eds. Baoänyü jrdnzhi. 
Zhóngguó shdosha minzü yüyan Jiänzhi cöngshü. [Concise gram- 
mar of Baonang. Series of concise grammars of Chinese minority 
languages.] Minzü Chübänshe: Béijing, January, 1982. 94 pp. 
0.35 yuän Renminbi. 


Most members of the Baonang (or “Bonan”, “Baoan”, “Pao-an”) nationality 
— one of China's smaller, albeit growing, minorities (9,027 in 1982) — inhabit a 
few villages along the southern Huánghé (Yellow River) bank near Gansü's 
border with Qinghai. Some Baonang are found just west of the border in Qing- 
hai’s Tóngrén County. Those living in and around Gànsü's Baonang-Dung- 
siang-Salar Autonomous County are descendants of Islamized Baonang, while 
those living along the Longwü River west of the border are descendants of 
Baonang who retained Buddhism. Various cultural and linguistic features may 
be safely regarded as being results of intensive contacts between the Baonang 
and their Tibetan, Dungsiang, Monguor, Salar, Hàn-Chinese and Huí (Dun- 
gan) neighbors. 

Buh and Liü's grammatical outline appears to be the first monographie 
Chinese-language publication! on the relatively poorly known, unwritten 
Mongolie language of the Baonang people (who refer to themselves as 
baonandzu). The presentation is based upon the form of Baonang spoken in 
Dädün, a settlement in Dähejiä Township (formerly Commune) of Gansü's 
Línxià District, just south of the Huánghé (Baonang morun, cf. Written Mon- 
golian [WM] mören ‘great expanse of water’, ‘large river or lake’). Buh and Liú 


1 James Bosson kindly drew my attention to the following Mongolian-lan- 
guage publications in the series MongGol töröl-ün ayalcun-u sudulul-un 
cuburil [Series of Mongolian dialect studies] published in Huhhot (Kök- 
qota), Inner Mongolia: Chen Náixióng et al. (1985), Boo an kelen-ü üges 
[Baonang lexicon], N° 011; Chen Náixióng (1986), Boo an kele ba mongcol 
kele [Baonang and Mongolian], ed. by Chinggeltei, N° 010; Chen 
Näixiöng et al. (1986), Boo an kelen-ü tige kelege-yin materiyal [Spoken 
Baonang material], N° 012. 
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point out that Baonang has no dialectal divisions as such, and that there are 
merely a few minor phonological differences between the varieties of Dädün, 
Ganhétan and Gaoli, three of the settlements in a small cluster on the eastern 
periphery of the Baonang-speaking area. However, they do not illustrate these 
differences. Furthermore, they comment neither upon the Baonang language 
spoken farther west nor upon the claim that there are two major dialects: 
Dahéjia Baonang of Ganst and Tóngrén Baonang of Qinghai.” 

Throughout the book, Baonang utterances are represented by means of an 
IPA-based system that is somewhat abstract, albeit apparently not consist- 
ently phonemic. Phonetic details are discussed and illustrated in a chapter on 
the phonology (pp. 3-17). Even at a cursory glance, the reader detects phon- 
ological features shared with neighboring Mongolic languages (i.e. Monguor, 
Dungsiang and Eastern Yughur or Ynggar) and Turkic languages (i.e. Salar 
and Western Yughur), as well as with the Amdo-Tibetan and Han-Chinese 
dialects of the region, partly also with the Turkic languages spoken somewhat 
farther west. These include vocalic neutralization (e.g. kalan = WM kele[n] 
‘tongue’, altan = WM alta[n] ‘gold’, kuse- = WM küse- ‘to long’, suru- = WM 
sur- ‘to study’), vowel apicalization (here ,) after dental fricatives and affri- 
cates (e.g. təsi- [iosi] ‘to repair’), 6~o-diphthongization (e.g. osi- [uosi] = WM 
ös- ‘to grow’, olug [uolüg] = WM olan ‘many’), vocalic devoicing (e.g. kuse- 
[k‘use] ‘to long’, suru- [suru] ‘to study’) as well as consonantal devoicing and 
fricativization (e.g. balac [palay] ~ [palax] ‘spring’, ‘source’, pociay [p’9é‘iay] 
«— [piéaG/? < Salar [p'jé'ox] <— /picaG/ ‘legume’). In addition to an alveo-den- 
tal series (d, t, dz, c, s, n, l, r) and a palatal series (dZ, c, $), Baonang has acquired 
a loanword-specific retroflex series @z, c, s, 2) under whose influence following 
high unrounded vowels undergo retroflexion (e.g. çidzi [¢‘ici] < Chinese chizi 
‘ule’, ‘ruler’). Retroflexion has begun to encroach upon any syllable-initial /r/ 
— [r]~[z] in free variation, which (evidently also under the influence of the 
Chinese pinyin convention /z/ = r} led Buh and Liú to represent /z/ consist- 
ently as r, even in loanwords in which no such variation occurs, as in zanwu 
[zön1wu] (not *—[rágwu]) < Chinese rénwu ‘assignment’. 

Buh and Liú deal with diachronic aspects only very briefly in the introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-2) and in a chapter on lexical topics (pp. 18-26). It is up to the 
interested reader to engage in additional comparative research. Baonang pre- 
serves ancient *p- as (*g- >) f- before high rounded vowels (e.g. fgor = WM 
üker = Middle Mongolian [MM] hüker ‘bovine’, fulan = WM ulacan = MM 
hula’an 'red') and as (*g- >) h- elsewhere (e.g. harwag = WM arban = MM 
harban ‘ten’, hotug = WM odun = MM hodun ‘star’). Stress shift from the 
initial to the final syllable has provided an environment in which word-intial 
vowels or entire syllables are deleted (e.g. fgor ~ gor = WM iiker = MM hiiker 
‘bovine’, sug = WM üsün = MM hüsün ‘hair’, rə- = WM ir-e ‘to come’, tara- 
‘to sleep’ = WM umtara- ~ untara- ‘to be extinguished’ < umta- ~ unia- ‘to 
sleep’), tyun = WM toGuc-a(n) ‘saucepan’). A phenomenon still awaiting detai- 
led research is the areal feature of'syllable-final *n > y shift in that it appears 


2 See H. G. Schwarz (1984), The Minorities of Northern China: A survey, 
Bellingham: Western Washington, p. 189; B. X. Todaeva (1960) Mon- 
gol’skie jazyki 4 dialekty Kitaja, Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Vostoénoj Litera- 
tury, p. 107, (1963) “Einige Besonderheiten der Paoan-Sprache’, Acta 
orientalia hungarice 16:175 —197, p. 176. 
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to be somewhat inconsistent (e.g. altag [= WM alta(n)] ‘gold’, aman [= WM 
ama(n)] ‘mouth’, kurgan [= WM kiirgen] ‘son-in-law’, belgan [= WM. büligen ~ 
büliyen] ‘warm’, zogwu [< Chinese rénwu] ‘assignment’, zonmin [< Chinese 
rénmín] ‘people’, ‘nation’). As in other volumes of the series,? the area of lexical 
importation is dealth with in an overly simplistic manner (pp. 24-26). In the 
outline under review, modern and premodern phonologically adapted lexical 
items that have been drawn from Chinese, Tibetan, Turkic and Arabic are 
mentioned briefly. There is no reference to the specific dialects (e.g. local Chi- 
nese and Amdo-Tibetan variants) or languages (e.g. Salar); nor is there any 
mention of the fact that many, if not most, Arabic loans reached Baonang indi- 
rectly, mostly via Turkic (through Salar contacts) or Chinese (through Huf 
contacts), both of which sources tended to borrow Arabie words from Iranic 
languages, possibly with other Turkic languages playing intermediary roles. 
Furthermore, Baonang forms are listed without reference to the correspond- 
ing donor language forms. 

Consistent with the overall purpose of both the volume and the series, it is 
in the area of synchronic structural description that the true value of the pres- 
entation lies. Word categories, their syntactic morphology and their syntactic 
positioning are explained and illustrated clearly and mostly adequately in a 
chapter entitled “Grammar” (pp. 27-80). Here it is verbs and verb-derived 
forms that receive by far the greatest amount of attention, occasionally reflec- 
ting considerable analytical depth, such as in a useful table of tense-marking 
devices (pp. 38-39). 

As in all of the series’ Mongolic outlines, an appended list of selected lexical 
items is usable albeit inconveniently so, consisting of a jumbled collection, ap- 
parently following a Mongolian list in the order of the traditional Mongolian 
alphabet. Despite this and a few other relatively minor shortcomings — most 
of which appear to be due to central planning decisions rather than to Buh 
and Liü’s particular presentation — this volume is a very useful and com- 
mendable source of information both in comparative Mongolic research and 
in language contact studies. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


3 See also the same reviewer’s previous discussions of the following concise 
grammars in this journal: Zhao Xiangrü & Zhu Zhining (1985) Modern 
Uyghur (Uighur) ([1986] 30:3—4, pp. 291—293), Junast (1981) Eastern 
Yughur ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 300—302), Chén Zongzhén & Léi Xuänchün 
(1985) Western Yughur ([1987] 31:3-4, pp. 302-305), Lin Liányün 
(1985) Salar ([1987] 31:3-4, pp. 305—308), Géng Shimín & Li Zéngxiáng 
(1985) Qazaq (Kazakh) ([1987] 31:3-4, pp. 308-310), Hú Zhenhuä 
(1986) Qirghiz (Kirghiz) ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 310—314), Chen Zongzhén 
& Ilchen (1986) Tatar ([1988] 32:1—2, pp. 155—158), Chéng Shiliáng & 
Abdurahman (1987) Uzbek ([1989] 33:1—2, pp. 147-151), Gao Erqiang 
(1985).Sariquli and Wakhi “Tajik” ([1989] 33:3—4, pp. 305-306), Zhong 
Süchün (1982) Dagur ([1989] 33:3—4, p. 306—308), Dob (1983) Mongo- 
lian ([(1989] 33:3-4, pp. 308—311), Junast (1981) Monguor ([1991] 35:1— 
2, pp. 150-152), and Liú Zhàoxióng (1981) Dungsiang ([1991] 35:1-2, 
pp. 155-158). Li Shülán E Zhong Qiän’s (1986) concise grammar (kurze 
Beschreibung) of Sibe has been reviewed by G. Stary (CAJ [1987] 31:3— 
4, pp. 319—320). 
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Junast (Zhäonäsitü), ed., Tüzuyü 3iánzhi. Zhongguó shäoshü mín- 
zú yuydn jiänzht cóngshü. [Concise grammar of Monguor. Series 
of concise grammars of Chinese minority languages.] Mínzá Chü- 
banshé: Béijing, October, 1981. 108 pp. 0.40 yuán Renminbi. 


The Mongolic ethnic group known as “Monguor”, “Tujen” or “Tu” is exclu- 
sive to China. Nearly 160,000 Monguor individuals were officially identified in 
1982. Hüzhü Monguor Autonomous County near Qinghái's capital Xiníng is 
home to the most important concentration of Monguor residents. Lesser con- 
centrations are found in other parts of Eastern Qinghai north of the Huánghé 
(Yellow River) as well as in Gänsü’s Yóngdeng and Línxià Districts. Apart 
from contacts with the ubiquitous Hàn-Chinese and Huí (Dungan), the Mon- 
guor have contaets with local Amdo-Tibetan communities, to lesser degrees 
with members of the Mongolie Mongol, Baonang (Bao'an or Bonan) and 
Dungsiang (Dongxiang or Santa) as well as with members of the Turkic Salar. 
Predominant religious traditions among the Monguor are lamaist with indi- 
genous shamanist substrata. Using their own language, the Monguor refer to 
themselves as moyGol (= Mínhé dialect monGor) ‘Mongol’ or as éaGaan monGol 
“White Mongol’ (as opposed to zara monGol ‘Black Mongol’ in reference to the 
Mongolie groups elsewhere known as “Mongol” or “Mongolian” ). 

Monguor is a relatively poorly known Mongolic language, although it is 
somewhat better known than Baonang and Eastern Yughur (Ynggar). Some 
features of Monguor have been described in articles and chapters, and a few 
Monguor cognates have been cited in comparative Mongolie and Altaic lin- 
guisties. To the best of reviewer's knowledge, Junast’s concise grammar is the 
first monographie publication in Chinese devoted exclusively to describing the 
Monguor language.! Like Junast's concise grammar of Eastern Yughur,? this 
grammatical outline contains a good deal of valuable information presented as 
interestingly as brevity and prescribed format permit. 


1 James Bosson kindly drew my attention to the following Mongolian-lan- 
guage publications in the series MonGol töröl-ün kele ayalGun-u sudulul-un 
cuburil [Series of Mongolian dialect studies] published in Huhhot 
(Kökgota), Inner Mongolia: Qasbacatur et al. (1985), Moncor kelen-ü üges 
[Monguor lexicon], N° 014; Chinggiltei et al. (1986), MonGor kelen-ü Zoe 
kelege-yin materiyal [Spoken Monguor material], N° 015. 

2 (1981) Dongbu Yügüyü jiänzhi (in the same series), reviewed by Hahn in 
CAJ (1987) 31:3-4, pp. 300—302. See also the same reviewer’s previous 
discussions of the following concise grammars in this journal: Zhao Xiän- 
gra & Zhu Zhiníng (1985) Modern Uyghur (Uighur) ([1986] 30:3—4, pp. 
291-293), Chen Zöngzhen & Lei Xuánchün (1985) Western Yughur 
([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 302—305), Lin Liänyün (1985) Salar ([1987] 31:3—4, 
pp. 305-308), Geng Shimin & Li Zengxiäng (1985) Qazaq (Kazakh) 
([1987] 31:3-4, pp. 308-310), Hú Zhenhuä (1986) Qirghiz (Kirghiz) 
([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 310—314), Chen Zöngzhen & Ilchen (1986) Tatar 
([1988] 32:1-2, pp. 155—158), Chéng Shiliáng & Abdurahman (1987) 
Uzbek ([1989] 33:1-2, pp. 147-151), Gao Ergiäng (1985) Sariquli and 
Wakhi “Tajik” ({1989] 33:3—4, pp. 305—306), Zhong Süchün (1982) Dagur 
([1989] 33:3—4, pp. 306-308), and Dob (1983) Mongolian ([1989] 33:3—4, 
pp. 308-311). Li Shülán & Zhong Qiän’s (1986) concise grammar (kurze 
Beschreibung) of Sibe has been reviewed by G. Stary (CAJ [1987] 31:3—4, 
pp. 319-320). 
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Reportedly, there are two Monguor dialects. They are referred to by the 
place names Hüzhü and Minhé. Throughout the grammar under review, Mon- 
guor items are provided in their Hüzhü dialect versions, represented by means ` 


of an IPA-derived system. The reader with an interest in diachronic Mongolie `" 


phonology will welcome this choice, since it is only this dialect that preserves a ` 


system of vowel length distinction which warrants closer investigation due to l 


the fact that it does not fully correspond to such distinctions in other Mongol- 
ic languages. The principles and a few finer points of Hùzhù-Monguor phonol- 
ogy are outlined in an instructive, albeit excessively concise, chapter (pp. 
3-16). With regard to vowel harmony, it is worth noting that /u(u)/ # /ü(ü)/ 
and /o(0)/ + /ö(ö)/ undergo phonetic neutralization to [u(:)] and [o(:)] respec- - 
tively (e.g. fuger [= Written Mongolian (WM) üker = Middle Mongolian 
(MM) hüker) ‘bovine’, fulaan [= WM. ulacan = MM hula’an] ‘red’, moldzo 
[= WM moó[l]sü[n] = MM mölsün] ‘ice’, sonoso- [= WM sonos-] ‘to hear’). Also 
noteworthy is the manifestation of fortis#lenis distinction in the form of [+as- 
piration] distinction among voiceless consonants, even though Junast.uses the 
symbols for voiceless and voiced consonants respectively. As an areal feature . 
found also in Eastern Yughur, Baonang and Dungsiang (possibly emanating 
from Salar, Western Yughur or another Turkic language), primary word stress 
has shifted from the word-initial syllable to the word-final one. Attention 
might be drawn also to the following cases of free variation: word-initial b ~ v 
(e.g. bagla- ~ vanla- < Chinese bäng ‘to bind’), syllable-final d ~ r (e.g. Cidad 
~ éidar [= WM kitad] ‘Han-Chinese’), syllable-final m ~ n (e.g. sam ~ san 
[= WM sam] ‘comb’), and in word-final syllables so ~ dzo (e.g. ee ~ 
funeedzo [= WM. ünesü(n), MM hiinesiin] ‘ashes’). 

A larger chapter entitled “Grammar” (pp. 17-70) consists of a section on 
syntactic morphology (pp. 17-60) and syntactic structure (pp. 60-70) each. 
A Monguor-specific feature appears to be the use of freely interchangeable 
+ngula and +sge for general plural marking, as in toreegu ku(n)ngula (~ 
kunsge) yaagan ii? ‘What are those people doing?’ and éireeggulano (~ Eirees- 
genə) bayk( o)aa re ‘Move the tables over (here)! (pp. 2, 18). 

A chapter entitled “Lexicon” (pp. 71-85) contains not only sections on lexi- 
cal morphology (pp. 71-77) and lexical borrowing (mainly from Chinese and 
Tibetan, without donor language forms being provided, pp. 82-85) but also a 
section on comparative Mongolic aspects. The latter section might have been 
more appropriately placed together with the following chapter (“Dialects”, 
pp. 86-92) under the topic of diachronic aspects, since most of the compari- 
sons reveal predictable phonological shifts rather than unpredictable lexical 
features. An important phonological feature illustrated in comparative tables 
is Hüzhü Monguor retention of *p- > as (*¢- > *h- >) velar x- before low un- 
rounded vowels (e.g. xalca [= WM alaca-n = MM halaga(n)] ‘palm of the 
hand’), as (*$- > *h- > *£- >) palatal $- before high unrounded vowels (e.g. 
sd£iuur [= WM izacur = MM huza'ur] ‘root’) and as (*¢- >) labio-dental f- 
before rounded vowels (e.g. fulaan [= WM ulacan = MM hula’an] ‘red’). As 
becomes apparent in the chapter on dialects, this generally corresponds to x- 
in Minhé Monguor (e.g. xarGa ‘palm of the hand’, xulag ‘red’), where it re- 
mains distinct from *g- > q- (e.g. Minhé galun, Hüzhü xalog [= WM galasun = 
MM gala’un] ‘hot’). Remarkable is the Monguor retention of *! before *s in 
words such as éaaldzo (= MM ca’alsun = WM caGasu/n] = Buriyad saarhan = 
Caqar/Dagur éaas = Qalqa caas = Eastern Yughur éaasa) ‘paper’, moldza 
(= MM mölsün = WM mü[l]sün[n] = Caqar mos = Qalqa mös = Dagur mais = 
Eastern Yughur meson = Baonang misiu) ‘ice’, and souuldzo (= WM süsü = 
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MM sülsü = Caqar sos =. Qalqa sds) ‘gall’, As in Eastern Yughur and 
Baonang, word-initial vowel elision in Monguor results from a shift from 
word-initial to word-final stress, as in ne (= WM ene) ‘this’, veso (= WM 
ebesü/n]) ‘herb’, ‘grass’, and pGuaaso (= WM ungcasu[n]) ‘wool’. Apart from 


'. the above-mentioned presence and absence of vowel length distinction and the 
. correspondences (*p- > *¢- >) f- = x- and (*q- >) x- = q-, the following pho- 


` nological differences between the Hüzhü dialect and the Minhé dialect respec- 
tively are mentioned in the brief dialectological outline: syllable-final (oi >) 
l= r (e.g. Hüzhü Gal = Minhé car [= WM cal] ‘fire’, Hüzhü zalca = Minhé 
zarca [= WM alac-a(n) = MM halaga(n)] ‘palm of the hand’, Hüzhü éaaldzo = 
Minhé çarsə [= MM ca'alsun] ‘paper’), and syllable-final (*m >) m = n ~ D 
(e.g. Hüzhü lom = Mínhé luan [= WM nom < Soghdian NWM < Greek nómos] 
‘scripture’, ‘book’, Hüzhü sam = Minhé say [= WM sam] ‘comb’, Hüzhü nam- 
tar = Minhé nantar [= WM namtar < Tibetan rnam thar] ‘history’, ‘biogra- 
phy’). Future research may provide an explanation for the phenomenon of syl- 
lable-final n ~ p alternation in both Monguor dialects, presumedly an areal 
. feature that is more pronounced in Baonang and that in Dungsiang has devel- 
. oped into a general /n/ — 7 shift after back vowels. Also mentioned is that the 
Hüzhü consonant inventory has a loanword-specific retroflex series (s, 2, c, dz, 
e.g. sedzan [< Chinese shezháng] ‘commune chief’), and that for some reason 
Hüzhü palatal consonants ($, Z, é, dé) correspond both to palatal ones and re- 
troflex ones in the Mínhé dialect (e.g. Hüzhü do = Minhé & [= WM ci] ‘you 
[sg.], Hüzhü é6mnaa- = Mínhé çina- [= WM cina-] ‘to boil’, Hüzhü ted£ee- = 
Minhé tedZe- (= WM teziye-) ‘to feed’, Hüzhü ndéase = Mínhé andzaso [= WM 
anzisu(n)) ‘plow’). Another difference that should have been mentioned in this 
context is the presence and absence of vocalic assimilation to labial conso- 
nants (e.g. Hüzhü bu = Mínhé bi [= WM bi] T). Noteworthy grammatical 
differences between the two dialects include items such as plural marking (e. g. 
Hüzhü gerngula ~ gersge = Minhé gersa ‘houses’), negation (e.g. Hüzhü bu lii 
avusan ii = Minhé bi durasay vugui ~ vuguan ‘I did’not buy’) and converbial 
marking (e.g. Hüzhü éo éapl/aj-aa $o = Minhé ći éigli-[da]noy $i ‘[You] listen 
and [then] gol"). 

As in all of the series’ Mongolic outlines, except the Mongolian one, the ap- 
pended lexical sample (pp. 93—107) consists of a seemingly unmethodically 
arranged list of items. It appears to follow a Mongolian list that is arranged 
according to the traditional Mongolian alphabet. This is one of several exam- 
ples of centrally directed over-generalization and prescriptivism restricting 
and thus somewhat marring an otherwise fine, useful and certainly long need- 
ed description presented by one of China's outstanding Mongolists. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Poladi, Hassan, The Hazäras. Stockton, California: Mughal Pub- 
lishing Company, 1989. ISBN 0-929824-00-8, LCCN 88-092511. 
431 pp., with 13 illustrations (4 maps, 2 tables, 2 charts, 5 photo- 
graphs), 5 appendices. Hard cover. US $19.95. Distributed by 
Avenue Books (840 W. Benjamin Holt Dr., Stockton, CA 95207, 
V.S.A.). 


Apart from being referred to within wider contexts, the Hazara (kazära) peo- 
ple of Central Afghanistan have been the subject of a few specific studies that 
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emphasize particular aspects, such as genealogy,! history,? ethnography,’ so- 
ciology,^ interethnic relations,® and linguistics. Being based upon most pre- 
viously published references, and containing a considerable amount of new in- 
formation, Poladi’s The Hazäras is the first general, virtually comprehensive 
work on the subject. As such, it ought to be used both as a basic text and asa 
source book by anyone interested in the Hazara people, in Afghan history, 
current affairs and ethnic relations, or in the various ancient, inextricable 
links between Afghanistan and Central Asia proper. 

This book is remarkable in a number of regards. Most importantly, being a 
Hazara from Pakistan, enjoying access to Hazara American informants, and 
having received his tertiary education in his adopted country America, Poladi 
is in the unique position to relate the subject matter both as an insider and as 
a Western-trained scholar. He deserves much credit for his sincere and mostly 
successful endeavor to depict the Hazara’s world in an unbiased fashion, de- 
spite his admitted difficulties in detaching himself emotionally at all times, 
particularly while dealing with his people’s suffering through slavery and war. 
The exclusive use of the author’s own technical and financial resources — aside 
from other persons’ occasional help (e.g. typing, editing, translating, and li- 
brary access) — makes The Hazäras the rather impressive result of a virtually 
single-handed effort. 

The book consists of the following chapters: 1. “The People, Hazaras’ 
(pp. 1-44), 2. “The Land, Hazarajat’ (pp. 45-79), 3. ‘The Language, Hazaragı’ 
(pp. 80-114), 4. ‘Religion and Superstition’ (pp. 115-157), 5. ‘Hazaras and 
The Rulers of Kabul and Neighboring States: A Chronology’ (pp. 158-181), 
6. “War of Independence’ (pp. 182-237), 7. ‘Hazaras Slavery’ (pp. 238-256), 
8. ‘Hazaras in Foreign Lands’ (pp. 257-270), 9. ‘Political and Social Organi- 
zation’ (pp. 271-306), 10. ‘Kinship Organization’ (pp. 307-326), 11. ‘Econo- 
my’ (pp. 327—354), and 12. ‘Hazaras as a Minority’ (pp. 355-378), each chap- 
ter containing a number of titled sections. Its clear organization in conjunc- 
tion with a subject index, an appendix entitled ‘Who’s Who Among Hazaras', 


1 E.g. Iwamura S.’s ‘Hazara-zoku no kigen ni kansuru shomondai' (Toyöshi 
kenkyū 14(3):200—214, 1955) and ‘Identification of the Hazara tribes in 
Afghanistan’ (International Symposium on History of Eastern and West- 
ern Cultural Contacts, 1959). 

2 E.g. L. Timurxanov’s Xazarejey: Ocerki novoj istorii (Moscow, 1972). 

3 E.g. K. Ferdinand’s ‘Preliminary notes on Hazara culture’ (Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab: Historisk-filosofiske meddelelser 37(5):1- 
51, 1959) and ‘Ethnological notes on Chahar Aimak, Hazara, and Moghol’ 
(Acta Orientalia 28:175-201, 1964), and E. E. Bacon’s “The inquiry into 
the history of the Hazara Mongols of Afghanistan’ (Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology 7:230:247, 1951). 

4 E.g. E. E. Bacon’s The Hazara Mongols of Afghanistan: A study in the so- 
cial organization (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California at Berkeley, 
1951). 

5 E.g. R. Canfield’s Hazara Integration into the Afghan Nation: Some chang- 
ang relations between Hazaras and Afghan officials (Asia Society’s Afghani- 
stan Council, Occasional Paper N° 3, New Nork, 1973). 

6 E.g. G. K. Dulling's The Hazaragi Dialect of Afghan Persian: A preliminary 
study (Central Asian Monograph N° 1, London, 1973), and V. A. Efimov’s 
Jazyk afganskiz xazara: Jakauvlongsky dialekt (Moscow, 1965). 
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and a substantial bibliography enhances the use of The Hazäras as a reference 
work. 

Of particular interest to the student of Central Asia are the various ques- 
tions and debates regarding the Hazara’s origin and the Central Asian ele- 
ments of their language and culture. In his first chapter, Poladi presents useful 
summaries of various theories that identify the Hazara as descendants of local 
aboriginals or of Mongol, Turco-Mongol, Tajik or even Tibetan and Gurkha 
settlers — obviously theories that arise from a prevailing desire to neatly cate- 
gorize a given ethnic group by tracing its genealogy back to a single source, 
even where complex miscegenation ought to be assumed in the light of evident 
invasions, migrations and interethnic contacts. Poladi also provides a useful 
summary of documented historical data and concludes that "strong Chagha- 
taian and Ilkhanid influence, along with a substantial Nikudarian contribu- 
tion, would suggest that the Hazaras [sic.] ethnogenesis was formed through 
the [sic.] several incursions of numerous Mongol and Turco-Mongol people" 
(p. 22). No matter which, if any, of these theories one might favor, in the light 
of much compelling anthropological and linguistic evidence it is difficult to 
disprove the commonly held assumption that the Hazara are of at least partial 
Mongolic and Turkic ancestry. Having previously referred to themselves only 
by means of various tribal names, they recently adopted neighboring groups' 
use of the ethnonym kazāra, undoubtedly an Iranic version of the well-known 
Mongolian military term mingan (‘thousand’ =) ‘unit of a thousand’ (German 
Tausendschaft), which is why it has often been cited as indicative of a Hazara 
link with the Mongol conquest. Unfortunately, Weiers' interesting discussion 
with the conclusion that the assumedly Turco-Mongolic-based Hazara had 
lived in their present area long before the Mongol conquest’ seems to have es- 
caped Poladi's attention. Furthermore, he does not even attempt to satisfy the 
reader's predictable curiosity about Afghanistan's Mongolie-speaking Moghol 
people and their relation to or separation from the Hazara. 

Though constituting an interesting and informative introduction, the chap- 
ter on the Hazaraghi (Haz.) language could have done with some expert ad- 
vice and more extensive research. Tables are used to illustrate the various lexi- 
cal influences upon this Farsi-based language: Mongolie, Turkic, Pashtu, San- 
skrit, Urdu, Arabie, English and Russian. Hazaraghi items appear juxtaposed 
with their respective donor language cognates, except in the case of Arabic 
and Russian. Consistent omission of diacritic symbols — though unfortunately 
accepted in the English-language popular press — is hardly excusable in a 
scholarly publication, proving to be quite irritating and impeding, especially 
in this chapter. Mongolie and Turkic representations, which are limited to 
Written Mongolian (Mong.) and Osmanlı Turkish (Tksh.) respectively, conse- 
quently appear destorted; e.g. (Haz. “kotal” <) Mong. “kotyl” (= Lessing’s® 
katyl) = kötöl ‘mountain pass,’ (Haz. “toshek” <) Tksh. “doshek” (= döşek, or 
rather Chaghatay tösäk) ‘mattress.’ In a number of cases, donor language 


7 Weiers, M. (1972), Die Sprache der Moghol der Provinz Herat in Afghani- 
stan (Sprachmaterial, Grammatik, Wortliste), Materialien zur Sprache und 
Literatur der Mongolen von Afghanistan (I), Abhandlungen der Rhei- 
nisch-Westfälischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, N° 49, Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, pp. 11-24. 

8 F. D. Lessing, ed. (1960), Mongolian— English Dictionary (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles), cited as a source (p. 109). 
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identification is questionable or even contradictory; e.g. Haz. “anar < Mong. 
anar” (cf. Chaghatay anar < Farsi andr), Haz. “grut < Mong. grut/qurud” (cf. 
Turkic *qurut) ‘dried curd’ (< Turkic *qur- ‘to dry’), Haz. “sandali < Mong. 
sandali” (p.111) ~ “< Tksh. sandalye” (p. 113) (ef. Farsi sandal?) ‘chair’, 
‘seat’, Haz. "saughat < Mong. saukh-a” (= saux-a ~ sauG-a ~ saucad, cf. 
Chaghatay sauGat ~ soGat < Farsi souGät) ‘gift’, Haz. “piala < Tksh. piyale 
(also in Mongolian)" (cf. Moghol p(2)jal4 ~ pWAle < Farsi piyälah) ‘cup’, 
“Haz. zagh < Tksh. zagh ‘crow’” (cf. Chaghatay zaG < Farsi zë ‘raven’, ‘crow’, 
‘magpie’, ‘rook’). The same chapter contains a selection of Hazaraghi prose 
and verse. The accompanying English translations are in part ungrammatical; 
e.g. “(Na tab daram na jan-em me kona dard —) Neither I have a fever nor my 
body aches” (= ‘Neither do I have a fever nor does my body ache’ — p. 105), 
"(Ma qurban-e biland gashto wa shishto-e yar —) My love, I will sacrifice my- 
self on [sic., i.e. ‘for’] your beautiful manners” (p. 107), “(Ate-bacha shikar rafta 
—) My husband has gone for hunting” (= ‘My husband has gone hunting’ ~ 
*... (in order) to hunt’ — p. 108), “(Gham na dari buz bekhar —) If you have no 
worries then buy a goat” (= ‘If you have no worries, buy a goat’ — p. 109). 

Poladi's outlines of the Hazara's recent history, socio-political organization, 
diaspora and current affairs are particularly useful, since he gathered in them 
previously widely scattered pieces of information. In Chapter 12, he presents 
an interesting introduction to Afghani interethnic relations as viewed from 
the vantage point of a Hazara (or of any non-Pashtun), pointing out the Haza- 
ra's Shicite affiliation within a predominantly Sunnite country as one of the 
major reasons for tensions and alleged discrimination. In an addendum 
(p. 398), he stresses the fact that, aside from referring to the 1979 anti-leftist 
revolt in Hazarajat (pp. 176 - 177), he could not comment on the recent war in 
Afghanistan and its impact upon the Hazara people. 

The Hazaras has more than its fair share of grammatical and orthographic 
errors, inconsistencies and inadequacies. Inclusion of page headers would have 
facilitated quick reference. Captions in the body of the text ought to have been 
consistent with those in the List of Illustrations. The sporadic appearance of 
unexplained abbreviations in the bibliography ought to have been avoided. 
The subject index ought to have been extended to include all section headings. 
However, none of this lessens the value of Poladi's work to any significant 
degree. Being an important addition to the hitherto all too meager store of 
publications about this interesting nation, The Hazäras definitely deserves the 
attention of those interested in any Central-Asia-related aspect of Afghan 
studies. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


aa 


Liú Zhàoxióng, ed., Döngziängyü jidnzhi. Zhongguó shäoshü mín- 
zú yuydn jiänzhi cöngshü. [Concise grammar of Dungsiang. Series 
of concise grammars of Chinese minority languages.] Minzü Chu- 
banshé: Beijing, October, 1981. 122 pp. 0.41 yuän Renminbi. 


The vast majority of the Dungsiang people (officially counting 279,397 in 
1982) inhabits an area that is wedged between the southern bank of the 
Huánghé (Yellow River) and the banks of its affluents Táo and Daxia, just 
east of the border between China’s Ganst and Qinghai Provinces. The greater 
part of this group inhabits the Dungsiang Autonomous County. Smaller 
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Dungsiang communities are found in places such as Gänsü’s capital Lanzhou 
and certain localities in the Ningxia Huf Autonomous Region, as well as far 
west in Xinjiang. 

Inhabiting one of the ethnically and linguistically most diverse regions in 
China, the Dungxiang have contacts mainly with Han-Chinese, Hui (Dun- 
gan), Amdo-Tibetans, the Turkic Salar, the Mongolic Baonang (Bao’an, Bo- 
nan), and in parts with members of the Mongolic Monguor (Tujen, Tu), in 
Xinjiang also with Qazaq (Kazakh), Uyghur and other Turkic groups. They 
share Islamic traditions with the Huí, the Salar and the majority of the Bao- 
nang, as well as with most of their neighbors in Xinjiang. Among Western 
scholars, the Dungsiang have been referred to as “Santa”, which in Dungsiang 
and in other languages of the region is not an ethnonym but simply denotes 
“Muslim (native)’ in general. The self-appellation [tügSiág] (< Chinese Döng- 
xiang ‘eastern [rural] region’) goes back to the time of Mongol rule, when the 
area was a part of the eastern administrative division of the then Yellow River 
Prefecture (Chinese Hézhou). 

Although some relevant works have been published, Dungsiang has so far 
been one of the lesser-studied Mongolic languages. Liü's concise grammar ap- 
pears to be the first monographie Chinese-language description of Dung- 
siang.! Within the rather narrow confines set by the directors of the series of 
minority language outlines,? Liú managed to present a useful introductory de- 
seription of contemporary Dungsiang. 

Lag deals with diachronic aspects only very briefly in the introduction (pp. 
1—5) and in a chapter on lexical topics (pp. 18—29). Particularly noteworthy 
are instances of homophony resulting from a combination of neutralization 


1 James Bosson kindly drew my attention to the following Mongolian-lan- 
guage publications in the series MongGol töröl-ün kele agalGun-u sudulul- 
un cuburil [Series of Mongolian dialect studies] published in Huhhot 
(Kókqota), Inner Mongolia: Buh (Boke) et al. (1983), Diingsiyang kelen- 
ü iges [Dungsiang lexicon], N° 008; Buh (Böke) (1985), Düngsiyang kele 
ba mongGol kele [Dungsiang and Mongolian], ed. by Choijinjab (Coyi- 
jungjab), N° 007; Buh (Böke) et al. (1986), Düngsiyang kelen-ü Age 
kelege-yin materiyal [Spoken Dungsiang material], N° 009. 

2 See also the same reviewer’s previous discussions of the following concise 
grammars in this journal: Zhao Xiangrü & Zhü Zhining (1985) Modern 
Uyghur (Uighur) ([1986] 30:3—4, pp. 291-293), Junast (1981) Eastern 
Yughur ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 300-302), Chen Zöngzhen & Lei Xuánchun 
(1985) Western Yughur ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 302-305), Lin Liänyün 
(1985) Salar ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 305—308), Géng Shimin & Li Zengxiäng 
(1985) Qazaq (Kazakh) ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 308-310), Hi Zhénhuá 
(1986) Qirghiz (Kirghiz) ([1987] 31:3—4, pp. 310-314), Chen Zongzhén 
& Ilchen (1986) Tatar ([1988] 32:1—2, pp. 155-158), Cheng Shiliáng & 
Abdurahman (1987) Uzbek ([1989] 33:1-2, pp. 147-151), Gäo Ergiäng 
(1985) Sariquli and Wakhi “Tajik” ([1989] 33:3—4, pp. 305—306), Zhong 
Süchün (1982) Dagur ([1989] 33:3—4, p. 306-308), Dob (1983) Mongoli- 
an ([1989] 33:3—4, pp. 308-311), and Junast (1981) Monguor ([1991] 
35:1-2, pp. 156-159). Li Shülän & Zhöng Qiän’s (1986) concise gram- 
mar (kurze Beschreibung) of Sibe has been reviewed by G. Stary (CAJ 
[1987] 31:3-4, pp. 319-320). 
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and contraction; e.g. boro (= Written Mongolian [WM] boro) ‘gray’ # boro 
(= WM böger-e) ‘kidney’, Guyoi (= WM gorogay) ‘insect’ + Guyai (= WM 
gulaGay) ‘theft’, rodun (= WM ödüfn], Middle Mongolian [MM] *hödün) 
‘feather’ + xodun (= WM odun, MM hodun) ‘star’. Unfortunately, Middle 
Mongolian data were not consulted, hence the absence of special references to 
the preservation of *p- in Dungsiang as (> *$ >) f- — hk- ~ x- (e.g. furun 
[= WM uruGul, MM huru’ul] ‘lip’, haron [= WM arban, MM harban] ‘ten’, 
zulan [= WM ulacan, MM hula'an| ‘red’), sporadically with unexpected oc- 
currences of h- elsewhere (e.g. huntura- ‘to sleep’ [= Monguor niera-, WM, ` 
MM umitara- ~ untara- ‘to be extinguished’ < umta- ~ unta- ‘to sleep’], hantu 
[= WM, MM qamtu] ‘together’; elsewhere *q- > q- ~ G-). 

Dungsiang has been found to have three dialectal forms. Since variation 
among these forms is minimal, and it is the official position that no “dialects” 
(Chinese fängyän) exist in this language, Dungsiang is described as having 
three “(local) vernaculars” (Chinese (Gap): Sonoba (Chinese Suönänbä), 
Wangjiají and Sijiaji. Variation is primarily lexical. Specifically, it tends to be 
conditioned by language contacts, manifesting itself primarily within the vast 
Chinese loanword inventory of Dungsiang. Noteworthy in the area of phonol- 
ogical variation is the treatment of syllable-final *r (namely preservation ~ 
rhotacization ~ elision); e.g. Wangjiaji Guas’ = Sonoba/Sijiaji Gua (= WM 
qoyar) ‘two’, Wangjiají nwo’ = Sonoba/Sijiaji nu (= WM niGur) ‘face’, Sijiaji 
4—5). 

Liá's description is based upon the Sonoba variant, using an IPA-based sys- 
tem to represent Dungsiang utterances. Though justifiable with regard to de- 
mographics, this choice is somewhat unfortunate considering the relatively 
far-reaching developments in Sonoba Dungsiang, such as the near total elision 
of syllable-final *r illustrated above. The phonological outline (pp. 6-17) con- 
tains illustrated prose statements of major rules. Here it becomes apparent 
that Liá's ordinary representations of Dungsiang are somewhat abstract, al- 
beit not fully phonemic. Noteworthy vocalic processes include Chinese-style 
apical (here .) and retroflex (here .) assimilation (e.g. eem [e'wcw] < Chin- 
ese chizi ‘rule’, ‘ruler’, musiu- [musu] ‘to fly’, summi [sami] ‘new’) as well as 
o-diphthongization after labials (e.g. bosun [puosug] ‘louse’), preceding -n [n] 
(e.g. haron [haruey] ‘ten’) and elsewhere (e.g. osun [uosug] ‘herb’, ‘grass’, xodun 
[xuotun] feather’, ‘star’). Dungsiang shares with Baonang and the Turkic lan- 
guages of Eastern Central Asia the areal feature of high vowel devoicing, spe- 
cifically following fortis-type consonants. Fortis + lenis distinction manifests 
itself as [+ aspiration] distinction among voiceless consonants. 

In the chapter on lexical topics, a section on lexical borrowing (pp. 20-25) 
includes discussions about modern and pre-modern Chinese loanwords and 
their Dungsiang derivations, Arabic and Turkic loans being mentioned in 
passing. Also contained in this chapter is a brief introduction to the lexical 
morphology (pp. 25-29). 

By far the greatest amount of attention is paid to word types, syntactic 
morphology and syntactic structure, all relevant information being gathered 
within a large chapter entitled “Grammar” (pp. 30-108). Noteworthy is the 
use of Chinese loans for cardinal numeratives above 10 (e.g. suryz [< Chinese 
shty?] ‘11’, déiusardziu [< Chinese 3?üshíjià] ‘99’) and for all ordinals (e.g. dé- 
san [< Chinese disan] '3'*). Likewise remarkable is the use and the un-Altaic 
positioning of the Chinese-derived copula (shi ‘am ~ are ~ is’ >) surin con- 
junction with the native auxiliary verb uat ~ wo (e.g. ana! ho sur bi uai ‘Mom, 
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it’s mel’, ono surro sur mutunni wo “This table is [made] of wood’), an areal 
feature found also in Baonang and Salar. 

Assumedly based upon a Mongolian list in the order of the traditional Mon- 
golian alphabet, as in all of the series’ Mongolie outlines except the Mongolian 
one, an appended list (pp. 109—121) contains a jumble of Dungsiang words 
with Chinese glosses, being arranged neither alphabetically nor semantically. 
However, this and a few minor omissions do not significantly diminish the 
value of Liü’s deseription of Dungsiang, a hitherto lesser-known Mongolic 
language, aecess to which may increase if efforts to create and promote a spe- 
cial Roman-based writing system succeed.? 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Helmut Eimer: Der Tantra-Katalog des Bu-ston im Vergleich mit 
der Abteilung Tantra des tibetischen Kanjur. Studie, Textanalyse, 
Konkordanzen und Indices, Indica et Tibetica 17, Bonn (Indica et 
Tibetica Verlag) 1989. Pp. 213. 


Over the years, Dr. Eimer has published a large number of detailed studies of 
the history and filiation of the various editions of the Tibetan Kanjur, and he 
is today the foremost expert in these matters. The present volume is a major 
eontribution to these complicated questions, questions which are, however, of 
crucial importance to the study of Tibetan religion and literature in general. 

It is well known that the first copy of the Kanjur was prepared in manu- 
script at Narthang soon after 1310. In the years 1347-1351, the Kanjur was 
re-edited by the famous scholar Bu-ston (1290-1364) at Tshalpa. Although 
these early versions of the Kanjur are no longer existent, Bu-ston is the author 
of a general catalogue, the rGyud ’bum gyi dkar chag, of the tantra texts. The 
aim of the present study is to contribute towards the establishing of the extent 
to which Bu-ston’s catalogue corresponds to the structure and contents of the 
early Kanjur editions. 

With his usual thoroughness — the only way, as I have repeatedly empha- 
sized in previous reviews of Dr. Eimer's studies, by which lasting and sure re- 
sults in this field may be obtained — Dr. Eimer provides, for each title in 
Bu-ston's catalogue, a full set of references to all available printed and ms. ver- 
sions of the Kanjur. This concordance occupies pp. 125—185 of the volume. 
There are also indexes of titles and personal names (pp. 186-213), and an edi- 
tion of the rGgud ’bum gyi dkar chag (pp. 59—124) in which references to avail- 
able Kanjur editions are provided for each title. 

The first part of the book consists of a long introduction, starting with a 
useful *Essay on the textual transmission of the Tibetan Kanjur". There fol- 
lows a comparison between the ordering of the tantras in the rGyud ’bum gyi 
dkar chag and two other texts (one of which is the famous History of Bud- 
dhism) in which Bu-ston likewise gives a survey of the tantras. On the basis of 
this material, Dr. Eimer proceeds to discuss the ordering of the tantras as 
found in the various Kanjur editions. 


3 See H. G. Schwarz (1982), ‘A script for the Dongxiang’, Zentralasiatische 
Studien 16, pp. 153—164; (1984) The Minorities of Northern China: A 
survey, Bellingham: Western Washington, p. 102. 
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Dr. Eimer does not deal with the question of the motives underlying the 
changes in the order of the tantras in the various editions. These motives were 
in all probability doctrinal. He has however provided the indispensable basis 
for dealing with these questions in the future. 


Oslo Per Kveerne 


Gerhard Doerfer, Lextk und Sprachgeographie des Chaladsch. 
Textband, Kartenband. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1987. 534 
pages. 


The discovery, or rather rediscovery, of the Khaladj Turkic (xalaé) in Iran in 
the mid-1960s is today wellknown among Turkologists. The arcaic character 
of this language or language-group is of particular interest for Turkologists 
and has therefor stimulated the thorough research of it. During expeditions 
1968-1971 to Iran a large amount of material was gathered by qualified schol- 
ars. In a very high speed, professor Gerhard Doerfer and his collegues have 
- published several well-researched books and articles, including a dictionary 
and a grammar, of Khaladj. This two-part volume, which is the second in a 
planned row of four, deals with the geographical distribution of the vocabu- 
lary of Khaladj. 

The volume includes two word lists. One German-Khaladj ordered in a se- 
mantical way, and one Khaladj-German organized in alfanumerical order. 
Part two includes a minor grammar and a discussion: of classification of the 
Khaladj dialects as well as historiography of the Khaladj language. The main 
part, however, contains linguistic maps of the Khaladj vocabulary. 


Uppsala Ingvar Svanberg 
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